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THE Wapenndt hin of M. WV prand 
being not leſs various than extenſive, it 
is under the ſeveral characters of an Hiſtorian, 
a Poet, and a Moruliſt, that he hath equally 
excited the admiration of his readers, in thoſe 
ſeveral departments of Literature: and, though 
the Critics have been divided with reſpect to 
the degree of merit to be juſtly aſſigned him 
in theſe three characters, and particularly as 
to that in which he is to be judged moſt 
eminent, it is univerſally allowed that he is 
in all them excellent; bearing away the 
laurel in each, at leaſt from his countrymen 
and cotemporaries. 3 
As an Hiſtorian, his reputation is founded 
on the moſt permanent baſis, from his ex- 
tenſive knowledge of human life, his vaſt 
reading, and his various attainments in all 
kinds of polite 142705 
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As a Poet, he was not leſs witty than in- 
genius, and though more pleaſing and pa- 
thetic than profound and ſublime, his ſtyle 
is Elevated, his. numbers SneloYous 4 his 
imagery lively, and his deſcriptions glow- 
ing, natural, and true. His Henriade is an 
excellent 1 9 0 ee. et are, 


. 
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a a Moral 5 # he 3 not, into the 
higher! regions of philoſophy, he was a Pro- 
ficient; in the ſtudy of human nature; in fo 

uch that the cauſe of juſtice and bumanity. is 
indepted perhaps to the good-ſenſe. and bene- 
volence of no modern writer ſo much as to 
thoſe; of M. DE Vol TAI BE. Of this, . his 
admirable tracts on Penal Laws and Civil Go- 
vernment, his treatiſe. on T. oleration, with his 
ſpirited. interpoſition in favour of the unfor- 


tunate family of the Calas (not to mention 


others) are inſtances that 122 the greateſt 
honour to his WENT: 


In exhibiting _ celebrated writer in theſe 


three characters, by furniſhing the public.in 


general with a compleat edition of his works, 
the proprietors propoſe alſo to accomodate 
his 


” 1 1 CM * 
his admirers in each particular department, 
by arranging his pieces of different kinds in 
diſtinct parts, conſiſting of the requiſite 
number of volumes; at the end of which 
will be given a copious Index to compleat 
each part, which will then ſeverally compoſe 
diſtinct collections of his biftorical, his 
poetical, and of his moral productions. 


To the whole, in like manner diſtinguiſh- 
ed, will be added ſuch of his miſcellaneous 
performances on liberal and ludicrous ſub- 
jets both in proſe and verſe, as are of a 
nature too repugnant to religious ortho- 
doxy and moral delicacy to merit a place 
among his other pieces; but which, on ac- 
count of the celebrity of the Author, or the 
wit and ingenuity of the productions them- 
ſelves, may be acceptable to the reader; who 
may thus be ſupplied either with the whole, 
or ſuch parts, of the works of this illuſtrious 
author, as accord with his judgment, or are 
agreeable to his zaſte. 
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On the Principal Occurrences in Hiſtory from 
CHARLEMAGNE to Lovrs XIII. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Containing the Plan of the Work, with a conciſe Account of 
theoriginal Stateof the Weſtern Nations, and the Reaſons 
for beginning this Eſſay with the Eaſt. 


AM pleaſed: to find that you are beginning to 

1 overcome the diſlike you had conceived to modern 
iſtory, fince the decline of the Roman empire, and 
are wiſhing to take a general view of the nations 
which inhabit and deſolate the earth. You are ſeek- 
ing in this immenſity only fuch objects as are worthy 
of your attention; namely, the ſpirit, the manners, 
and the cuſtoms of the moſt conſiderable nations, 
ſupported by facts with which it would be inexcuſable 
not to be acquainted. The end of this inquiry is 
not to learn in what year a prince, unworthy of being 
. known, ſucceeded to a barbarous ſovereign in an un- 
civilized nation. Any one who ſhould be ſa unfor- 
tunate as to get the chronological ſeries of all the 
"Dynaſties by heart, would acquire only a bare know- 
| k e „ ledge 
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your purpoſe. 
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ledge of words. The more one ought to be ac-. 
quainted with the great exploits of ſovereigns, who 

have improved the manners and contributed to. the 
happineſs of their people, the leſs one need defire to 
know of the vulgar race of kings, who would ſerve 
only to burden the memory. Of what uſe to you 


would be a detail of ſo many petty intereſts which 


no longer ſubſiſt, and of ſuch a number of extinct 
families, that contended for provinces, which were 
afterwards ſwallowed up in great kingdoms. Almoſt 
every city at preſent has its hiſtory, true or falſe, 
more ample, and more minute than that of Alexander, 
The bare annals of a monaſtic order contain more 
volumes than thoſe of the Roman empire, 

In theſe immenſe collections, the whole of which 
it is impoſſible to embrace, you muſt limit your 
reading and make ſome choice. It is like a great 
magazine, out of which you may take what will ſuit 

The illuſtrious Boſſuet, who in his diſcourſe on one 
part of the univerſal hiſtory, has entered into the true 


- ſpirit of it, at leaſt in what he ſays of the Roman 


empire, has deſcended no lower than Charlemagne. 
It is by beginning at that æra that you mean to form 
to yourſelf a general idea of the univerſe: but it 
will be often neceſſary for you to go back to more 
remote times. That eloquent writer takes but a 
Night. notice of the Arabians who founded ſo potent 
an empire and ſo flouriſhing a religion, and ſpeaks 
of them only as a ſwarm of barbarians, He 
ſeems to have written ſolely with a view to inſinuate 
that every thing in the world was made. for the uſe 
of the Jewiſh nation; that if God gave the empire 
of Aſia to the Babylonians, it was done to puniſh the 
Jews; that if God placed Cyrus upon the throne, it 
was ſtill with a view to correct that people; and that if 
God ſent the Romans among them, it was done with 
the ſame intention. All this was poſſible. But the great - 
neſs of Cyrus and the Romans had other cauſes than 

| theſe; 
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theſe'; nor has Boſſuet himſelf omitted them i in ſpeaks 
ing of the Spirit of Nations. 

But it were to be wiſhed that he had not * en- 

tirely filent in regard to the ancient inhabitants of 
the Eaſt, as the Indians and Chineſe for inſtance, 
who were ſo conſiderable before any of the other | 
nations were even formed. þ 

Nouriſhed with the produce of their lands, clothed 
with their filks, amuſed d by the games which they 
invented, and even inſtructed by ther moral fables, 
why ſhould we neglect to be acquainted with the 
ſpirit of thoſe nations, to whoſe coaſts our Eyropean 
merchants did not fail to ſteer as ſoon as the way 
was laid open? | 

When you confider this globe as a philoſopher, 
you firſt direct your attention to the Eaſt, the oy 
of the arts, and from whence they have all been tran 125 
mitted to the Weſt. - 

The oriental climates towards the South have every 
thing from nature; and we in the North-weſt are in- 
debred for all things to time, to'commerce, and to 
tardy induſtry, Foreſts, ſtones, and wild fruits, con- 
ſtitute the whole natural product of the ancient country 
of the Celtes, the Allobroges, the Picts, the Germans, 
the Sarmatians, and the Scythians. The iſland of Sicily 
is ſaid to produce of itſelf a little oats; but wheat, 
rice, and delicious fruits grow no where naturally 
except towards the Euphrates, in China, and in India, 
Fruitful countries were pevpled the firſt, and the firſt - 
Civilized. The whole of the Levant, from Greece to 
the extremities of our hemiſphere, was long cele- 
brated in hiſtory, before we knew enough to con- 
vince us that we were barbarians» If we want to be 
informed in regard to our anceſtors the Celtes, we 
muſt have recourſe to the Greeks and the Romans, 
nations of a {till much later date than the Aſiatics. 

If, for inſtance, the Gauls in the neighbourhood 
of the Alps joined the inhabitants of thoſe moun- 
tains, and after ſettling on the banks of che Eridan 1s, 

** 8 march d 
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* ; 
= . marched to Rome 361 years after its foundation, and 
=”. laid ſiege to the capital, it is to the Romans we owe 


about an hundred years after, penetrated into Theſ- 


faly and Macedonia, and even advanced to the banks 


{4 of the Euxine Sea, we are informed by the Greeks, 
: although they omit to tell us what Gauls, theſe were, 
| or what road they took. We have no monument 


extant of thoſe emigrattons, which reſemble thoſe 


q - of the Tartars. They prove only that the nation 


of Greeks who founded Marſeilles fix hundred years 
before our vulgar æra, could not .poliſh Gaul; the 
Greek tongue did not even reach "beyond the terri- 
tory of that city. 

We modern Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, Britons, 
and Sarmatians, know nothing of our hiſtory above 
eighteen centuries ago, except the e our con- 
querors were able to inform us of. We were even 
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weſtern world was peopled by Gomer fon of Japher, 
was merely an oriental fable. 
Tf the ancient Tuſcans, from whom the earlier 
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more than the other weſtern nations, it was becau 

the Greeks had planted colonies among them; or 
rather becauſe in all ages it was one of the pro- 
perties of that country to prodhee men of genius, as 
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arts than that of Thebes or Lacedemon. But what 
monumentis have we of ancient Tuſcany ? none at 
all. We loſe our time in idle conjectures about 
ſome unintelligible inſeriptions, a 

the injuries of time. As to the other European 
nations, there is not ſo much as one inſcription left 
in their ancient language. 


fince 


the information. That another body of thoſe people, 


was very numerous, but not civilized. The colony 


without fables, and had not ſo much as ventured to 
feign an original. The idle notion that all this 


Romans derived their inſtruction, knew ah . 


© the territory of Athens was more favourable to the 
have eſcaped. 


The maritime part of Spain was diſcovered by the 
PREDIISNS, in the ſame manner as America has been 


. 
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ſince diſcovered by the Spaniards. The Tyrians, the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, were ſucceſſively en- 
riched by the ſubterraneous treaſures which they found 
in that country. The Carthaginians worked ſeveral 
mines there of great value, though not quite ſo rich 
as thoſe of Pero and Mexico; time has ſince exhauſted 


them, as it will exhauſt Thoſe of the new world. 


Pliny relates that the Romans in the ſpace of nine 
years, drew+fr--1 thence eight thouſand marks of 


gold, and abo four and twenty thouſand of filver. 


It muſt be acknowledged that thoſe pretended de- 
ſcendants of Gomer, had made a very indifferent uſe 
of the preſente of all ſorts which the earth afforded 
them, ſince they were ſucceſſively ſubdued by the 
 Carthaginiaps, the Romans, the Vandals, the Goths, 
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and othetRonyan authors, gives us the idea of a 


people that ftcod- in need of being ſubdued by an 


ow of the Gauls from Julius Cæſar 


enlightened nation. The dialects of the ancient Celtic 


were frightful. The Emperor Julian, in whoſe 


time this lan uage ſtill;continued to be ſpoken, ſays it 


refembled e croaking of ravens. Their manners, 
in Cæſar's time, were as. uncivilized as their language. 
The Druids, th6ſe-barbarous impoſtors, who were 
formed as it were for the people whom they governed, 
uſed to ſacrifice human victims, which they burnt in 
a huge hollow pile of ofier ſhaped like a ftatue, The 
Druideſſes plunged a Knife into the breaſts of their 
priſoners, and formed their predictions from the 
manner in which the blood: flowed. The great hollow 
ſtones, that have been found on the borders of Ger- 
many and Gaul, towards Straſburgh, are ſaid to be 
the altars on which thoſe ſacrifices were offered. Theſe 
are the only monuments of añtient Gaul. The in- 
habitants of the coaſt of Biſcay and Gaſcony uſed 


ſometimes to feed on human fleſh, We ought to turn 


5 
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aſitle our eyes from thoſe ſavage times which are a 
— 


— 


diſgrace to human nature, | 
wn | We 
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Me may reckon among the follies of the human 
mind, the idea that has prevailed, even in our times, 
of deriving the Celtes from the Hebrews. The Celtes 
facrificed human victims, it is ſaid, . becauſe Jeptha 
had offered up his daughter. The Druids were 


cloathed in white like the Jewiſh prieſts, and like 


theſe alſo they had a high prieſt. Their Druideſſes 
were an imitation of Moſes' ſiſter and of Debora. 
The ſacrifice of an indigent victim at Marſeilles, 
decorated with flowers, and loaded with imprecations, 
is faid to have owed its original to the ſcape-goat. They 
o ſo far as to find a reſemblance between a few Celtic 
and Hebrew words, which are both pronounced with 
equal impropriety ; (and hence it is inferred that the 
Jews and the Celtic nations are of the fame ſtock. 
In this manner we ſee reaſon inſulted in univerſal 
| hiſtories, and the little knowlege we have of an- 
tiquity is confuſed: by a mals of forced conjectures, 


The Germans in their manners reſembled the Gauls, 


for they facrificed human victims, and decided their 
little private quarrels by ſingle combat; only they 
were a little more uncouth and leſs induſtrious. 
Cæſar tells us in his Commentaries, that their days 
of combat were always regulated by their ſooth- 
ſayers; and that when Arioviſtus, one of their kings, 
conducted an hundred thouſand of his wandering Ger- 
mans to plunder the Gauls, whom Cæſar wiſhes 
rather to ſubdue than to pillage, he deputed two 
Roman officers to confer with the barbarian: when 
Arioviſtus ordered them to be loaded with chains and 
offered up as ſacrifices to the gods of the Germans, 
a ſentence which was going to be put in execution, 
when Cæſar delivered them by his victory. 

The only habitations of theſe barbarians were 
wretched huts, in which on one ſide lay the father, 
mother, ſiſters, brothers, children, all naked on ſtraw, 
and on the other were their domeſtic animals; and 
yet we ſhall find that theſe very people were ſoon 
afterwards the maſters of Rome, Tacitus extols the 
N | manners 
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manners of the Germans; but, like Horace, who ſings 
the praiſes of the uncivilized Getz, both the one 


and the other were ignorant of the ſubject they were 


praiſing, and in fact aimed only at ſatirizing Rome. 
Nay Tacitus, in the midſt of his panegyric, acknow- 
ledges, what every one knew, that the Germans 
choſe rather to live by rapine than to cultivate their 
lands; and that after having pillaged their neigh- 
bours, they returned home to enjoy their booty. 
However, it was not poſſible always to live by plunder. 
The Roman Emperors checked or ſubdued theſe bar- 
barians, and they were at length conſtrained to ſeek 
a livelihood by labour, which they conſidered as a 


misfortune. | 


When Cæſar went over to England, he found the 
inhabitants of that iſland ſtill more ſavage than the 
Germans. Scarcely did they cover their nakedneſs 
with the ſkins of beaſts. The women of a par- 
ticular diſtrict were all in common to the men of the 
ſame diſtrict. Their qwellings were huts of reeds, 


and their only ornaments were figures which the men 
and the women imprinted on their bodies by pricking 


the ſkin, and making an infuſion of the juice of 
herbs, as is ſtill practiſed by the ſavages of America. 
That human nature was plunged, during a long 


ſeries of ages, into this condition ſo ſimilar, and in 
many reſpects inferior to that of brutes, is but too 
true, The reaſon is ſaid to be, that it is not in the 
nature of man' to covet what he does not know. The / 
human ſpecies every where required not only a pro- 


digious ſpace of time, but likewiſe a happy con- 


themſelves above animal lite. 

You are therefore very much in the right, in 
deſiring to paſs at once to thoſe nations, that were 
civilized the firſt, It is poſſible that long before the 
empires of China and the Indies, there might have 
been learned, civilized, and powerful nations, whom 
a ſwarm of barbarians plunged once more into 
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currence of circumſtances, before they could raiſe 
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füirſt ſlate of ignorance and rudeneſs, which is called 


a ſtate of pure nature. | 


The taking of Conſtantinople was alone ſufficient | 


to demoliſh the ſpiric of ancient Greece. The genius 
of the Romans was extinguiſhed by the Goths. The 


coaſt of Africa, which were formerly ſo flouriſhing. 
are now no more than the . rendezvous of pirates. 


Much greater changes muſt have happened in leſs 
happy climates. Natural cauſes muſt have been com- 
bined with the moral ones; for though the ocean 
cannot entirely change its bed, yet it is certain that 
it has alternately covered and "withdrawn itſelf 
from vaſt tracts of land. Nature muſt have been 
neceflarily expoſed to a great number of calamities 
and viciſſitudes. „ . 
The moſt pleaſant and fuitful tracts of land in 


Europe, all the low countries that are watered by 
conſiderable rivers, were for a prodigious number of 


ages covered by the waters of the ocean. This truth 


is phyſically demonſtrated by thoſe deep and exten- 


five beds of ſea ſhells, which are found in the moſt 


inland ſituations, and which were gradually depoſited 


there as the ſea retired. | 
That thoſe chains of mountains, however, which 
extend acroſs the old and new world were formerly 


covered by the ocean, is by no means ſo certain. 


1. Becauſe many of theſe mountains are fifteen thou- 
ſand feet and more above the level of the ſea. 2. Be- 
cauſe, if there was a time when the mountains did 


not exiſt, whence did theſe ſprings and rivers of freſh 


waters ariſe, which are ſo neceſſary to the lives of all 
animals? Theſe mountains are reſervoirs of water; 
they have different directions in the two hemiſpheres ; 
they are, as Plato has ſaid, the bones of this great 
animal the earth. We ſee that the moſt minute 
plants have an invariable ſtructure. Why therefore 
ſhould the earth be excepted from the general law? 
3. If theſe mountains were ſuppoſed to have been 
covered with the waters, it would be a contradiction 
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in the order of nature, and a violation of the laws of 
gravity and hydroftaticks. 4. The bed of the ocean 
Is hollow, and in this cavity there is no chain of 
mountains ſtretching from one pole to the other, or 
from Eaſt to Weſt, as on the earth. We muſt there- 
fore not conclude, that all this globe was for a long 
time covered with the ſea,” becauſe many parts of it 
were. Neither ſhould we infer that it once covered 
the Alps and the Cordilleras, becauſe it*has been 
ſpread over the lower parts of. Gaul, Greece, Ger- 
many, Africa and India. We ought not to affirm 
that Mount Taurus was formerly navigable, becauſe 
the Philippine and Molucca Iſlands were once a part 
of the continent, Ir is probable that the mountain- 
ous parts of the earth, have always been pretty nearly 
in the ſtate they are now. It has been aſſerted indeed 
in many books, that a ſhip's anchor had been found 


on the very ſummit of the Alps, but this ſtory is as 


falſe as all the other tales that are to be met with in 
books. | 

In natural philoſophy we ought to admit only ſuch 
points as have been proved, and in hiſtory only ſuch 
as have the greateſt degree of probability, Ir is 
poſſible that the mountains of the earth may have 
experienced, by volcanoes and earthquakes, as many 
changes as the flat countries. But wherever there 
were ſprings and rivers there were mountains. A 
thouſand local revolutions have certainly changed a 
part of the globe, both in a phyſical and a moral 
ſenſe; but we know them not; and men were ſo 
late before they began to commence hiſtorians, that 
the human race, ancient as it is, appears new to us. 

Beſides, you begin your inquiries at the time, 
when our European chaos began to aſſume a new 
form after the decline of the Roman empire. Let us 
then ſurvey this globe together, Let us ſee in what 
ſtate it then was, and conſider it in the ſame order as 


it ſeems to have been civilized, that is, by proceed- - 


ing from the eaſtern nations to our own; and let us 


C give 


* 
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7 give our attention firſt of all to a people, who had a 


connected hiſtory in a language alteady fixed, before 
we were even acquainted with the art of writing. 


1 


r 


Of China, its Antiquity, Forces, Laws, Cuſtoms and 
| Learning. l 


HE Empire of China, even in thoſe days, was 
| more. extenſive than that of Charlemagne, eſ- 
pecially if we conclude Corea and Tonquin, provinces 
at that time tributary to the Chineſe : it reaches a- 
bout 30 degrees in longitude, and 24 in latitude. 


This tate has ſubſiſted in ſplendour about 4000 years, 


without either its laws, manners, language, or even 
the mode and faſhion of dreſs having undergone any 
material alteration. h 50 

Its hiſtory, which is inconteſtable, being the only 
one founded on celeſtial obſervations, is traced by 


the moſt accurate chronology, ſo high as an eclipſe 


calculated 2155 years before our vulgar æra, and ve- 
rified by the miſhonaries ſkilled in mathematical 
learning, who having been ſent in theſe latter times 
to preach the goſpel to the people of this unknown 


nation, have admired and inſtructed them. Father 


Gaubil has examined a ſeries of thirty-fix eclipſes of 
the ſun, recorded in the books of Confucius, and 
found only two of them falſe and two doubtful. 

It is true that Alexander had ſent from Babylon 
into Greece the obſervations of the Chaldeans, who 
aſcended 400 years higher than the Chineſe; and 
doubtleſs this is one of the moſt valuable monuments 
of antiquity. But theſe ephemerides of Babylon were 
not connected with hiſtorical facts; whereas the Chi- 
neſe have joined the celeſtial to the terreſtrial hiſtory, 
and thus proved the one by the other. 


„ According 


))) 
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According to authentic teſtimonies, their chrono- 
logy aſcends uninterruptedly two hundred and thirty 


years beyond the above- mentioned eclipſe, as high as 


the emperor Hiao, who took ſome pains himſelf to 
correct their aſtronomy, and who during a reign of 
about 80 years, made it his ſtudy to promote the 
knowledge 170 happineſs of mankind. His name is 
ſtill held in veneration in China, as in Europe we 
venerate the names of the Titus's, the Trajans, and 


the Antonines. His being an able mathematician 


for his time, fhews that his nation was already much 


civilized. We do not find that the ancient chiefs of 


the German or Gallic tribes reformed aſtronomy. 
Clovis had no obſervatory. 1 

We find that ſix kings preceded Hiao, but the 
length of their reigns is uncertain. The beſt way, 
in my opinion, where chronology is filent, is to have 
recourſe to Sir Iſaac Newton's rule, who having com- 
poſed one common year for the time which the 


princes of different countries reigned, reduces each 


reign to twenty-two years or thereabouts. According 
to this calculation, which is the more reaſonable as be- 
ing the moſt moderate, thoſe ſix Kings muſt have 
reigned very near 130 years: and this is far more 
agreeable to the order and courſe of nature, than the 
250 years, for example, attributed to the ſeven kings 
of Rome; or than the many other calculations that 
have been contradicted by the experience of all ages. 
The firſt of thoſe kings, named Fobi, reigned 
therefore at leaſt five and twenty centuries before our 


_ vulgar #ra, at a time when the Babylonians had al- 


ready a ſeries of aſtronomical obſervations: and from 
that time China was ſubje& to one ſovereign. Its 
fifteen kingdoms, united under one head, ate a ſut- 
ficient proof that long before that time this country 
was very populous, civilized, and divided into many 
ſovereignties: for a great empire is never formed but 
out of ſeveral petty ſtates ; this being the work of 

| n policy, 
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policy, courage, and above all, of time; there can- 


not therefore be a ſtronger proof of antiquity. 


It is reported in the Five Kings, the moſt ancient 


and authentic of all the Chineſe books, that in the 
reign of the Emperor Vo, the fourth in ſucceſſion to 
Fohi, there was obſerved a conjunction of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury and Venus. Our modern aſtro- 
nomers diſpute among themſelves concerning the 


time of this conjunction, though they certainly 


ought not to do this: for even ſuppoſing the Chineſe 
to 25 been miſtaken in this celeſtial obſervation, 
the very miſtake was glorious. The Chineſe books 
expreſsly aſſure us, that from time immemorial it was 
known in that country, that Venus and Mercury turn 
round the Sun. It would therefore be rejecting the 
common lights of reaſon, not to perceive that ſuch a 
knowledge ſuppoſes a vaſt number of preceding ages. 


What renders thoſe firſt writings ſo reſpectable, and 


gives them ſuch an acknowledged ſuperiority over all 


thoſe that relate to the origin of other nations is, that 


we meet with no prodigies in them, no predictions, 
none of thoſe political impoſtures which we aſcribe to 
the founders of other ſtates; excepting perhaps that 
which has been imputed to Fohi; of- having given out 
that he ſaw his laws written on the back of a winged 
ſerpent. But even this imputation proves that writing 
was known to the Chineſe before the time of Fohi. 


In ſhort, it is not for us in this weſtern extremity of 


the globe, to diſpute the archives of a nation who were 
compleatly civilized, when we were no better than 
„„ oo if . 

A tyrant, named Chi-Hoangti, commanded indeed 
that all books ſhould. be burnt; but this mad and 


barbarous order rather induced people to preſerve 
them with care, and accordingly they appeared again 


after his deceaſe. But what does it ſignify, after all, 
whether thoſe books always include a ſure chrono- 


 Jogy or not? Suppoſe we know not exactly at what 


time Charlemagne lived: as it is certain that he 
þ | made 
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made vaſt conqueſts with large armies, it appears 
that he was born in a numerous nation, formed into 
a body by a long ſucceſſion of ages. Since therefore 
the Emperor Hiao, who undeniably lived about two 
thouſand four hundred years before our æra, ſubdued 
the whole country of Corea, it is certain that his 
eople were of the very remoſt antiquity. Mn 
Beſides, the Chineſe invented a cycle, a computa- 
tion of time which begins 2602 years before our time. 
Is it for us then to pute a chronology which has 
been unanimouſly received by a whole people, for us, 
who have at leaſt ſixty different ſyſtems for determin- 
ing ancient dates, and conſequently not one on which 
we can depend? 8 
Mankind do not multiply ſo eaſily as we imagine. 
One third part of the number of infants die at the 
age of ten. The calculators of the propagation of 
the human ſpecies have obſerved, that there muſt be 
favourable circumſtances for an nation to encreaſe a 
twentieth part in the ſpace of an hundred years: and 
it often happens that the number of inhabitants di- 
miniſhes inſtead of increafing. "ITE $ 
Certain learned chronologiſts have' computed, that 
from one ſingle family remaining after the deluge, 
the members of which were conſtantly employed in 
procreation and their children the ſame; there was 
begotten in the ſpace of two hundred and fifty years, 
a much greater number of inhabitants than the whole 
world at preſent contains. Neither the Talmud nor 
the Arabian Nights ever produced any thing fo ab- 
ſurd. It has already been remarked, that children are 
not to be begotten by a-ſtroke of the pen. Obſerve 
our colonies, look at the immenſe cluſter of Iflands 
in Aſia which are never quitted by their inhabitants; 
or the Maldivian, Philippine and Molucca Tflands, 
and you will find that neither of theſe have a ſufficient '_ 
number of inhabitants. This is a further proof of the 
antiquity of China. In the reign of Charlemagne, and 
long before, it was even more populous than extenſive, 
| | | The 
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The laſt regiſter that we know of, made in the fif+ 
teen provinces. that compoſe China properly ſo-called, 
amounts to near ſixty millions of men able to bear 
arms, without including either the veteran troops, 
the old men above ſixty, or the young men under 
twenty, or the Mandarins, or the multitude of literati, 
or the Bonzes, and much leſs the women, who in all 
countries are in number equal to the men, within a 
15th or 16th part, according to the obſervations of 
thoſe who have made the exacteſt calculations in re- 

ard to the human ſpecies. At this rate there can 

ardly be leſs than 139 millions of inhabitants in 
China ; Europe has. not much more than 100 mil- 
Hons, reckoning twenty millions in France, two and 
twenty in Germany, four in Hungary, ten in all 
Italy as far as Dalmatia, eight in Great-Britain and 
Ireland, eight in Spain and Portugal, ten in Euro- 
pean Ruſſia, ſix in Poland, fix in Turkey in Europe, 
Greece and the Iſlands, four in Sweden, three in 
Norway and Denmark, and about four in Holland and 
the Low Countries. | Fit, 

We are therefore not to be ſurpriſed that the cities 
of China are immenſely large; that Pekin, the new 
capital of the empire, is above fix leagues in cir- 


cumference, and contains about three millions of 


inhabitants; that Nanquin, the ancient metropolis, 
had formerly a greater number : that a ſimple country 


town called Quientzeng, where they manufacture 


their porcelain, cantains about a million of people. 


The journal of the Chineſe Empire, a journal by 


the bye which is the moſt authentic and uſeful of any 
in the world, ſince it contains a detail of all the pub- 
lic. wants, and of the reſources and intereſts of all 
the orders of the ſtate, This journal, I fay, relates 
that in the year of our #ra 1725, the wife of the 


Emperor Yontchin, whom he had declared Empreſs, 


diſtributed preſents to all the poor women in China 
who were above ſeventy years of age, according to 
an ancient cuſtom. This journal reckons in the ſingle 

| | province 
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province of Canton 98,220 women, of ſeventy years 
of age, who received the bounty on this occaſion, 
40,893 of eighty and upwards, and 3,453 who were 
an hundred years of age. How many women then 
muſt there have been who were not entitled to this 
donation ? we have here above 142,000 who received 
it in one fingle province. Theſe are among the 
number accounted of no uſe to the ſtate. How great 
then muſt be the population of this country? And 
if each of theſe received the value of ten livres * 
throughout the empire, to what an immenſe ſum 
muſt this have amounted ! 2 NOM 

The forces of this empire, according to the ac- 
counts of the moſt intelligent perſons that ever tra- 
velled, conſiſt in a militia of about 800,000 ſoldiers 
well maintained; five hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
horſes are fed in the emperor's ſtables or paſture 
grounds, for mounting the cavalry, for the court 
Journies, and for public couriers. Several miſſiona- 
ries, whom the Emperor Cangi, from his love. of 
the ſciences, had in theſe latter times about his per- 
ſon, affirm, that they attended him in thoſe magni- 
ficent hunting matches towards Great Tartary, in 
which 100,000 horſe and 60,000 foot marched regu- 
larly in order of battle. This has been a cuſtom in 


| thoſe countries time immemorial. 


The Chineſe towns had never any other fortifica- 


tions than ſuch as good ſenſe pointed out to all na- 


tions, before the uſe of artillery; namely, a ditch, a 
rampart, a ſtrong wall, and towers: and even ſince 
the Chineſe have made uſe of cannon, they have not 
followed the model of our fortrefſes; but whereas 
other nations fortify their towns, theſe people have 


fortified their empire. The great wall which ſepa- 


rated and defended China againſt the Tartars, and 
which was built an hundred and thirty-ſeven years 
before our æra, ſubſiſts to this day on a circumference 


of five hundred leagues, riſing on the tops of moun- 


tains, and deſcending down into precipices, being 


almoſt 
* A ſum equivalent to 8s, 6d, ſterling. 
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almoſt every where twenty feet broad, and above 


thirty feet high: a monument ſuperior to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, both by its utility and immenſity. _ 
This rampart however did not hinder the Tartars 
from making a proper uſe of the diviſions of the Chi- 
neſe, and conquering. that empire; but the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate was neither altered nor weakened 
by this revolution. The country of the conquerors 
is become part of the conquered ſtate; and the Mant- 
choux Tartars, now maſters. of China, have only ſub- 
mitted with ſword in hand to the laws of the country 
Whoſe throne they invaded. pn. 
There is a paſſage in the third book of Confucius, 
which proves how very ancient 1s the uſe of armed 
chariots, In his time the viceroys or governors of 
Provinces were obliged to furniſh the head of the 
ſtate, or emperor, with a thouſand chariots of war 
. drawn by four horſes abreaſt. Homer, who flouriſhed 
a long time after the Chineſe philoſopher, never 
ſpeaks of chariots with more than two or three horſes 
abreaſt, The Chineſe had without doubt begun 
with and had attained to the perfect management of 
thoſe with four horſes. But neither the Greeks in 
the time of the Trojan war, nor the Chineſe, ap- 
pear to have made any uſe of ſingle cavalry, and yet 
it is almoſt beyond diſpute, that the method of fight- 
ing on horſeback was prior to the uſe of chariots. We 
are told that the Pharaohs of Egypt had cavalry, but 


they likewiſe made uſe of chariots of war. It is 
probable however that in a marſhy country like 


Egypt, and interſected with ſo many canals, the 
number of horſes was never very great. 

With regard to the finances, the Emperors ordinary 
revenue, according to the moſt probable calculations, 
amounts to two hundred millions of ounces of filver, 
It is proper to obſerve, that the ounces of filver is not 
worth one hundred French ſous“ intrinfic value, as the 
hiſtory of China aſſerts; for there is no ſuch thing as 


intrinſic numerical value; but taking the ſilver mark 


at 


* About 48. 2d, ſterling. 
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at 30 livres, as reckoned in France, this ſum amounts 
to 1250 millions of French money in 1940*. I men- 
tion this date, becauſe this arbitrary value has but too 
greatly changed, and perhaps will change ſtill in this 
kingdom; this is a point which ſeveral writers who 
are better acquainted with books than public affairs, 
do not ſeem ſufficiently to attend to; and hence it is 
that they are frequently ſo defective in their valuation 


of foreign coins. 


\ 


They had gold and filver coin long before the. 


_ darics were ſtruck in Perſia. ' The Emperor Cang-hi | 


had collected a ſeries: of 3000 of tlieſe pieces, among 
which were ſeveral ſtruck in India; another proof of 
the antiquity of the arts in Aſia. But gold for a long 
time has ceaſed to be a common meaſure in China; 


having become a merchandiſe as in Holland; neither 


do they coin any filver, but ſettle the value of this 
metal by the weight and ſtandard: they coin nothing 
but copper, which alone has an arbitrary value in 
this country. In difficult times, the government has 
made uſe of a paper currency, as ſince hath been 
practiſed by ſeveral ſtates in Europe; but the Chineſe 
never had any ſuch thing as public banks, which 
augment the riches of a nation by multiplying its 
This country, which is ſo favoured by nature, pro- 
duces all the different ſorts of fruit that have been 
traſplanted into Europe, and a great many others 
which we are ſtrangers to. Their lands are covered 
with wheat, rice, vines, pulſe, and trees of every 
kind; but it is' in theſe later times only that the in- 
habitants have made wine, having been ſatisfied with 


a liquor of ſufficient ſtrength, which they have learnt 


to extract from rice. ei Fr 
The valuable inſect that produces ſilk is originally 
from China, from whence it was carried into Perfiaz 
though not till very late, together with the art of 


About 52 millions ſterling. . #4 nes” 
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weaving the down, in which it is inveloped. This 
manufacture was ſo very ſcarce, even in Juſtinian's 
time, that filk was fold in Europe for its weight in 
gold. | | 
A fine paper, and of a ſhining white, has been 
manufactured by the Chineſe time immemorial from 
the threads of boiled bamboo. We are unable to 
aſcertain the firſt invention of their porcelain, or of 
that beautiful varniſh which we begin now to imitate 
and to rival in Europe. 0 
They have known how to manufacture glaſs theſe 
2000 years, but their glaſs is neither ſo fine nor ſo 
tranſparent as ours. | 


Printing was invented by them about the ſame 
time. It is well known that their method of printing 
is by engraving on wooden blocks, in the way firſt 
practiſed by Guttenberg at Mayence in the fifteenth 
century. The art of ſtamping characters on wood 
is more improved in China; our method of ufing 
moveable and metal types, though greatly ſuperior 
to theirs, has not yet been adopted by them; ſo 
much are they attached to all their ancient cuſtoms. 
The uſe of bells is of the higheſt antiquity with 
them. In France we had none 5 5 the ſixth century 
of our æra. They have cultivated chemiſtry; and 
though they have made no great improvements in 
natural philoſophy, they invented gunpowder ; but 
they never uſe it except at feſtivals, in the exhibiting 
of fire-works, in which they ſurpaſs other nations. 
It was the Portugueſe that in theſe latter ages firſt 
taught them the uſe of artillery, and the Jefuits 
that learnt them to found cannon. If the Chineſe 
did not apply themſelves to the invention of theſe 
deſtructive inſtruments, we ought not on that account 
to praiſe their virtue, ſince they have nevertheleſs 


been accuſtomed to war. | | It 
They penetrated deeply into aſtronomy, but only | 

ſo far as it is a ſcience depending on ocular obſer- Mi 
vation, and the fruit of patience, They were E 
2 aſſiduous 85 
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aſſiduous obſervers of the heavens, remarked all the 
phenomena, and tranſmitted them to poſterity. They 
divided as we do the annual courſe of the ſun into 
365 parts and a quarter; and had a. confuſed know- 
ledge of the preceſſion of the equinoxes and ſolſtices. 
But what 1s moſt worthy of obſervation is, that, time 
immemorial, they have divided their months into 
weeks of ſeven days. The Indians likewiſe did this ; 
the ſame method was followed by the Chaldeans, and 
afterwards in the little country of Judea, but was 
never adopted in Greece. ; ; 
They ſtill ſhew the inſtruments which one of their 
celebrated aſtronomers made ule of a thouſand years 
before our æra, in a city which is only of the third 


order. | 
In Nanguin, the ancient capital, they have pre- 
ſerved à Brazen globe, which three men are vnable 


to embrace; it ſtands on a cube of braſs, which 
*#opens, and receives a man, who turns the globe 
round; and on it are drawn the meridians and pa- 
rallels. | | 
Pekin has an obſervatory full of aftrolabes and 
armillary ſpheres, inferior indeed to our inſtruments 
for exactneſs, but yet ſufficient proofs of the ſupe- 
riority of the Chineſe over the othgr nations of Aſia. 
They were acquainted with the compaſs, but with- 
+, out applying it to its right uſe in navigation. They 
ſailed only along the coaſt; for as they inhabited a 
land that abounds with every thing, they had no 
need like us to traverſe the globe. The compaſs as | 
well as gunpowder, was to them only a matter of | 
curioſity; nor indeed were they the more to be | 
lamented on this account. * 

It has been a matter of ſurprize that this inventive 
nation never went beyond the elements of geometry. CE: 
It is certain that they were. acquainted with theſe 0 
elements many ages before Euclid had reduced them 

to method among the Greeks of Alexandria. The 
Emperor Cang- hi in our times aſſured Father Parenin, 
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one of the wiſeſt and moſt learned of the miſſionaries 
who had acceſs to that Prince, that the Emperor Yu 
had adopted the properties of the rectangular triangle 
in drawing the geographical plan of a province, 
more than 3960 years ago; and Father Parenin him- 
ſelf quotes a book written above 1100 years before 
our vulgar æra, in which it is aſſerted that the fa- 
mous demonſtration, which has been attributed in 
the weſtern part to Pythagoras, had long been one of 
thoſe theorems which were the moſt generally known. 
It has been aſked why the. Chineſe, who were fo far 
advanced in ſuch remote times, have never extended 
their diſcoveries? Why their aſtronomy is ſo ancient, 
and at the ſame time ſo limited, and why they are 
ſtill unacquainted with the ſemi-tones in muſic? It 
would ſeem as if nature had given to thig ſpecies of 
men ſo different from ours, organs boring at 
once whatever was neceſſary for them, and incapable 
of going any further. We, on- the contrary, hava 
made our diſcoveries very late; but we have been 
quick in bringing things to perfection. But what is 
leſs ſurprizing is, that theſe: people have alwayͤs 
blended their errors in judicial aſtrology with the 
truth of their celeſtial obſervations. This ſuperſtition 
has been common Mil mankind; nor is it long ſince 
wie ourſelves have recovered from it, ſuch is the prone- "of 
neis of human nature to err. 
If any one ſhoevld inquire why ſo many arts and 
ſciences, after having been cultivated without inter- 
ruption during a long ſucceſſion of ages in China, 
mould however be fo little advanced, we may per- 
haps aſſign two reaſons: one is, the great reſpect theſe 
people haye for whatever has been tranfmitted to 
them by their anceſtors, and which makes them look 
upon every thing as perfect that bears the ſtamp of 
antiquity; the other is the nature of their language, 
\ the firſt principlẽ dr all human knowledge. 
The art of communicating our ideas in writing, 
which ſhould be a plain; eaſy method, is with them a 


thing 


7 
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thing of the greateſt difficulty. Every word has. a | 
different character; and in China a learned man is he 
who knows moſt of theſe characters, ſo that a great 
many arrive d. an old age bende they know how to 
write well. 

What they em bs beſt, to hook the ploy 
cultivated, and to have brought to the greateſt perfec | 
tion, is morality and the laws. The reſpect which chil- 
dren bear to their parents, is the foundation of the Chi- 
neſe government. Paternal authority is ſo ſtrongly 
ſupported among them, that a ſon cannot go to law 
with his father but by the conſent of all his relations 
and friends, and of the magiſtrates. The learned 
mandarins are conſidered as fathers of the towns and 
provinces, and the king. as father of the empire: 

this principle ingrafted in their breaſts, has made 
as it were only one family of this vaſt empire. 
It being therefore a fundamental law that the whole 
nation is to be conſidered as one family, the pub- 
lic good has been eonſidered as the leading duty 
amongſt them more than in any other country. It is 
to this we are to attribute the inceſſant care of, the 
emperor, and the different tribunals to repair the 
great roads, to join rivers, to form canals and to en- 
courage the cultivation of lands and manufactures. 

In another chapter we ſhall ſpeak of the,govern- 
ment of China. In the mean whilg, h@aw@er, you 
are to obſerve that travellers, and p cularly the Miß 

ſionaries, have fancied they ſaw. there only the ma 
of deſpotiſm. Men judge of every thing fro = 
ternal appearance: they ſee people proſtrate them: 
ſelves on the earth before another, and from thence 

they conclude them to be ſlaves. They imagine th: 
the perſon who is thus reverenced, muſt negefint 
be the abſolute maſter of the lives and forges”. 
an hundred millions of men, and that his ſole will 
mult be conſidered as law. This however is not the 
caſe, as we ſhall ſhew more at large in another place. 

It will here be ſufficient. to obſerve that in the 1 

ie 
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lieſt times of this monarchy, the people were per. 


mitted to write down, on a long table placed in the 
palace, any thing they might conſider as reprehenſi- 
ble in the government; that this cuſtom was vigor- 


ouſly adopted during the reign of Venti, two cen- 


turies before our vulgar æra; and that in times of 
ace the repreſentations of the tribunals have always 
ad the force of law. This important obſervation, at 
once deſtroys the vague imputations we meet with in 
the Spirit of metry, ques this government, which 
is the moſt ancient of any in the world. | 


Every kind of vice exiſts in China as in other 


countries, but it is certainly more reſtrained there by 
the laws, than elſewhere, becauſe, thoſe laws are 
always uniform. The learned author of Lord An- 
ſon's voyage, expreſſes great contempt for China, be- 
cauſe the lower ſort of people in Canton impoſed 
upon the Engliſh as much as they could. But ought 
we to judge of the government of a great nation from 
the manners of the populace on the frontiers? And 


what would the Chineſe have ſaid of us, if they had 


been ſhipwrecked upon our' coaſts, at a time when 


the laws of European nations confiſcated ſhipwrecked 


effects, and when cuſtom authorized the murder of 
the proprietors ? 


The continual ceremonies with which fociety is 


encumbered in, China, and with which friendſhip 
alone can inducMhem to diſpenſe with in domeſtic 
retigement, has led to the eſtabliſhment of a certain 
a ence and decorum throughout the empire, which 


gives at once gravity and mildneſs to their manners. 
Theſe qualities are extended even to the loweſt claſs 
of people. The miffionaries relate, that even in the 


public-market-place, in the midſt of the hurry and 
contuſion, which excite ſuch horrid noiſe and impre- 
cations in our parts of 'the world, they have often 


ſeen the peaſants fall upon their knees, according to 


the cuſtom of the country, and aſk one another par- 


don for the trouble which each of them imputed to 
Fw: | himſelf, 
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himſelf, and then aſſiſt each other in ſetting things 
right with the utmoſt tranquillity. 

The laws, in other countries, are framed for the 
puniſhment of crimes; in China they do more than 
this, they reward virtue. If the report of a generous 
and ſignal action is ſpread through a province, the 


Mandarin is obliged to make it known tothe Em- 


peror, who preſently ſends a badge of honour to the 
perſon who has ſo juſt a claim to it. Within our times, 


2 poor peaſant named Chicou, who had found a 


purſe filled with money that had been loſt by ſome 
traveller, carried it to the province in which the tra- 
veller reſided, and gave it into the hands of the magiſ- 
trate of the diſtrict, without being willing to ac- 
cept any recompence for his trouble. The magiſ- 
trate was obliged, on pain of being removed from 
his poſt, to give notice of this action to the ſupreme 
tribunal at Pekin; from this court the information 
was tranſmitted to the Emperor, and the poor pea- 


ſant was created a Mandarin of the fifth order: for 


there are places of Mandarins for the peaſants who 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by their morality, as well as 
for thoſe who ſucceed the beſt in agriculture, It 
muſt be acknowledged, that amongſt us, ſuch a man' 


would be diſtinguiſhed only by increaſing his taxes, 
becauſe we ſhould imagine him to be more at his 
caſe. g ok | 
This morality, and this ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
Joined to the worſhip of a Supreme” Being, conſtitute 
the religion of China, as profeſſed by the Emperor 
and the men of letters. The Emperor has been high 
pontif time immemorial; it is he who ſacrifices 


to Tien, the ſupreme ruler of heaven and earth : he 


is conſidered alſo as the firſt philoſopher and firſt 


preacher in the empire; and his edicts are generally 
. InftruQions and leſſons of morality. vn 
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of the Relis ion * China—That ahi e ee * not 

- atbei 2 that Chriftiauity was not preached there in 

#he ſeventh ere w certain Seis e er in the © 

— 0 Sores 

N the lat century we: were not ſulficiently'i ac- 
Q quainted with China. Voſſius admired it in every 

thing with exaggeration. Renaudot, who was his 
rival; and averſe to men of letters, carried the ſpirit 
of contradiction ſo far as to pretend to deſpiſe and 
even to calumniate the Chineſe. Let us endeavour 
to avoid theſe exceſſes. | "3045 

Congfutzee, whom we call Conficias: and who 
flouriſhed two thouſand three hundred years ago, 4 
little before Pythagoras, was the founder of this re- 
ligion, which: confilts in being juſt: he taught and 
practiſed it both in a ſtate of grandeur and in po- 
verty ; at a time when he was firſt miniſter to a king 
who was tributary to the Emperor, and afterwards 
vhen in exile and a fugitive in diſtreſs. In his life- 
time he had five thouſand diſciples, and after his 
death his doctrine was embraced by the Emperors, 
and the Colaos, that is, the Mandarins, the men of 
letters, and all who are above the lower claſs: of 
people. 

He begins hit bool 65 e that eee 187 
deſtined to govern ought . 10 purify'the reaſon which 
he has received from heaven, in the fame manner as cee 
6. cleanſe a mirror when it is tarniſbed; and likewiſe 
that he ought. to model himſelf anew, that bis people may 
g the fame after his example. Every thing he ſays 
has a ſimilar tendency. He does not pretend to be 
a prophet or to have the gift of inſpiration. All his- 
aim ſeems to be to reſtrain the paſſions ; ; he writes 


K as a philoſopher, and as ſuch only is he con. 
3 ſidered 
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fidered by the Chineſe. His morality is as pure, as 
ſevere, and at the fame time as humane as that of 
Epictetus. We never find him ſaying, * Do not to 
others that which thou wiſheſft not to be done unto bee; 
but Do anto others only what thou wouldft have done 
unto thyſelf.” He recommends the forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, and the cultivation of friendſhip and humility. 
His diſciples lived together as brethren, and the hap- 
pieſt and moſt reſpectable times of the world were 
thoſe in which his laws were followed. n 

His family ſtill exiſts: and in a country where there 
is no other title of nobility but that derived from 
actual ſervices, it is diſtinguiſned from all other fa- 
milies in memory of its founder. As for himſelf, no 
divine honours have indeed been paid to him, for 
theſe are due to no human creature, but he has re- 
ceived ſuck as a man deſerves who has given the pureſt 
ideas of the Supreme Being that the human mind, 
unaſſiſted by revelation, can poſſibly form to itſelf. 
For which reaſon Father le Comte and the other 
miſſionaries have remarked that the Chineſe acknow- 
ledged the true God, at a time when other nations 
were idolators, and that they ſacrificed to him in the 
moſt ancient temple in the univerſe. | 

The reproach of atheiſm, which we in this weſtern” 
hemiſphere are ſo apt to beſtow upon every body that 
is not of the ſame way of thinking as ourſelves, has 
been laviſhed-on the Chineſe. Nothing but the in- 
conſiderate manner in which we carry on all our diſ- 
putes, could have made us preſume to treat a govern- 
ment as atheiſtical, moſt of whoſe edicts “ ſpeak of 
a ſupreme being, father of nations, recompenſing, and 
Huniſhing with juſtice, who has eflabliſhed betwiat man 
and himſelf a' correſpondence of prayers and benefits, of 
tranſgreſſions and chaſtiſements. NY 


* See the edit of the Emperor Yonchin, which Father du 
Halde has given in his Hiſtory of China, | = og 
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The Miſſionaries, who were in oppoſition to the 


Jeſuits, have always pretended that the government 


of China was atheiſtical, becauſe it was favourable 
to the intereſts of the lates, But the teſtament. of 
the Emperor Cang-hi, in which are the following ex- 


preſſions, will ſurely be ſufficient to filence this party 


rage. © I am ſeventy years of age, and of theſe I 
c have reigned ſixty and one; I am indebted for this 
« favour to the protection of heaven and earth, to 
* my anceſtors, and to God, who directs the em- 
< pire; 1 cannot attribute it to my own feeble 
Fine 2: 

Their religion, it is true, does not admit of eternal 
rewardg and puniſhments ; and this is a proof of its 
great antiquity. Moſes himſelf makes no mention 
of a future ſtate. The Sadducees did not believe it; 
this doctrine has been happily eſtabliſned in the Weſt 
only by the maſter of life and death. 

The Chineſe literati have been ſuppoſed to have no 
diſtinct idea of an immaterial God; but it is wrong 
to infer from thence that they are atheiſts. The 
ancient Egyptians, a people ſo very religious, did not 
worſhip Iſis and Oſiris as pure ſpirits. All the gods 
of antiquity were adored under a human form: and 
among the Greeks all were ſtigmatized as atheiſts, 
who would not allow of corporeal dignities, and who 
| adored in the divinity an unknown nature, inviſible, 
inacceſſible to our ſenſes: a farther proof this, by the 
bye, of the injuſtice of mankind. 

The celebrated Archbiſhop Navyaretta* ſays, that 
according to all the 1 interpreters of the ſacred books of 


* In a learned work written in the Spaniſh language, and 
entitled Tradados hiſtoricos, politicos, ethicos, y religioſos de la 
monarchia de China, which was intended to have been com- 
prized in three volumes, but the ſecond was condemned by 
the Inquiſition, and the third never made its appearance. The 
author, who was originally a Dominican friar, had been ſent 
as e eee to China, where he made himſelf ſo 4 y 

maſter 
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the Chineſe, 2 is an aerial, fiery particle, which aftar 
ſeparating itſelf from the body 1s re- united to the celeflial 
ſubſtance. This was likewiſe the opinion of the Stoics, 
and is admirably deſcribed by Virgil in the ſixth book 
of his ZEneid. Now ſurely neither the Manual of 
Epictetus, nor Virgil's Aneid are infected with 
atheiſm. All the primitive fathers of the church 
thought after the ſame manner. We have ſlandered 
the Chineſe, merely becauſe their metaphyſics differ 
from ours. We ought rather to admire in them the 
two virtues which lead them to condemn the ſuper- 


ſtitions of the Pagans and the manners of the 


Chriſtians. The religion of the literati was never 
diſgraced by fables, or ſtained by quarrels and civil 
Wars. 11 | Fo RN 

In imputing atheiſm to the government of this 
vaſt empire, we have been ſo inconſiderate alſo as to 
charge it with idolatry, by an accuſation which as 
it were contradicts itſelf. The great miſtake con- 
cerning the Chineſe rites proceeds from our judging 
of their cuſtoms by our own ; for we carry the pres 
judices of our contentious ſpirit to the extremity of 
the earth. A genuflexion, which with them 1s only a 
common civility, appears to us an act of adoration; and 
a table we miſtake for an altar. Thus it iswe judge 
of every thing. We ſhall ſee hereafter how our divi- 


ſions and diſputes occaſioned the miſſionaries to be 


driven out of China. : 

Some' time before Confucius, Laokium had intro- 
duced a ſect that believed in wicked ſpirits, inchant- 
ments, and witchcraft; another ſect fimilar to that 
of Epicurus was received, though with fome oppo- 
ſition, in China, five hundred years before the birth 
of Chriſt. But in the firſt century of our æra this 


maſter of the Chineſe language, as to be able not only to ſpeak 
it fluently, but to write it with eaſe. After his return he was 
appointed to the archbiſhoprig of St. Domingo in America, 
where he died in 1689. T. 418655 | 
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country was over-run by the ſuperſtition of the 
Bonzes, who brought from India the idol Fo or 
Foe, which is worſhipped under different names 
by the Tartars and Japaneſe; a pretended divi- 
mty deſcended upon the earth, to whom they pay 
a worſhip the moſt ridiculous, and of conſequence 
the beſt adapted to the ftupid vulgar. This re- 
ligion, which had its firſt riſe in India almoſt a 
thouſand years before Chriſt, has infected the whole 
of oriental Aſia: this is the god which the Bonzes 
poet in China, the Talapoins in Siam, and the 
amas in Tartary. It is in his name that they pro- 
miſe immortal life, and that thouſands of Bonzes 
conſeerate their days to ſuch penitential exerciſes as 
are ſhocking to human nature: ſome ſpend their 
whole life in chains, others wear an iron collar which 
bends their bodies double, and holds their faces down 
to the ground. Their fanaticifm is infinitely ſubdi- 
vided; they are : ſuppoſed. to expel devils and to 
work miracles; and they ſell their abſolutions to the 
people. This ſect ſometimes ſucceeds in ſeducing 
even the Mandarins, and by a fatality which ſhews 
that the fame ſuperſtition is common to all nations, 


ſome Mandarins have turned Bonzes and ſhaved their 


heads out of dovotion. ? | 
It is theſe Bonzes that in Tartary have the Dalai. 
lama for their chief, a living idol whom they adore ; 
2 this perhaps is the higheſt pitch of human ſuper- 
ition. 
This Dalailama, the ſucceſſor and vicegerent of the 
god Fo, is ſuppoſed to be immortal. The . prieſts, 
always train up a young Lama, who is intended to be 
the ſecrer ſueceſſor of the Supreme Pontiff, and takes 
his place as ſoon as he, whom the people believe im- 


mortal, is dead. The Tartar princes never ſpeak to 


him but upon their knees, and he ultimately decides 

the ſeveral points of faith on which the Lamas are 
divided. In fhort, he has for ſome time paſt been 

maſter of the country of Thibet that lies weſt of 1 * 

— The 
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The Emperor receives his ambaſſadors, and ſends 


him conſiderable preſents. | : 

Theſe ſects are tolerated in China for the uſe of 
the vulgar, as a coarfe fort of food calculated for 
them ; while the magiſtrates and the literati, who are 


in every reſpect diſtinct from the common people, 


feed on a purer ſubſtance. Yet Confucius was greatly 
concerned at this deluge of errors; there were a great 
many idolaters in his time. The ſect of Laokium 
had already introduced ſuperftitions among the people, 
How comes it to paſs, ſays he in one * his books, 
that the ignorant populace are guilty of more crimes than 
the learned? [tis becauſe the populace are governed by the 
Bonzes. 

Many of the learned have indeed fallen into the 
error of materialiſm, but their morality has not been 
affected by this. They think that virtue is ſo neceſſary 
to mankind, and ſo amiable in itſelf, that they have 
no occaſion for the knowledge of à God to follow it. 
Beſides, we ought not to ſuppoſe that all tke Chineſe 
materialiſts are atheiſts, ſince the primitive fathers 


of the Church believed God and the angels to be 


corporeal. | 


In reality we are unacquainted even with matter, 
and much leſs do we know of what is immaterial. 
The Chineſe are not more informed on this head than 
ourſelves, and. their learned have contented them 
ſelves with adoring a Supreme Being. Of this there 
can be no doubt. | 

The opinion that God and his angels were corporeal 
was an old metaphyſical error; but abſolutely to be- 
lieve that there is no God would be a horrid error 
in morality, and incompatible with a wiſe govern- 
ment. It is a contradiction worthy of ourſelves, to 


exclaim, as we have done, with vehemence againſt 


Bayle, for believing that a Society of Atheiſts may 
poſſibly ſubſiſt, and to ery out with the ſame violence 
that the wiſeſt empire in the univerſe is founded on 
the principles of atheiſm. | | 
Father 
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Father Fouquet, a Jeſuit, who had lived five and 
ewenty years in China, and who came back from it a 
declared enemy to the Jeſuits, has often-told me that 
in China there were very few of the e 
atheiſts. The caſe is the ſame among us. 

It is pretended that the Chriſtian religion was 
A in China towards the eighth century, before 
the time of Charlemagne. It has been aſſerted that 
our miſſionaries diſcovered an inſcription in Syriac 
and Chineſe characters in the province of Kingt- ching. 
This monument, which the reader may ſee at length in 
Kircher, mentions, that a holy man, named Olopuen, 
conducted by blue clouds, and obſerving the direction 
of the winds, came from Tacin to China in the year 
1092 of the æra of the Seleucidæ, which anſwers to the 
year 636 of Jeſus Chriſt; and that as ſoon as he ar- 

-rived in the ſuburbs of the imperial city, the Emperor 
ſent a Colao out to meet him, and built a Chriſtian 
church for his uſe. 

It is evident by the very inſcription itſelf, that this 
is one of thoſe pious frauds which have always been 
too eaſily tolerated. The learned Navaretta allows 
this. This country of Tacin, this #ra of the Seleu- 
cidz, this name of Olopuen, which, they ſay, is 
Chineſe, and reſembles an ancient Spaniſh name; 
theſe blue clouds, which ſerve as guides, this Chriſtian 
church built on a ſudden at Pekin for a Prieſt of 
Paleſtine, who could not ſet foot in China without 
incurring the pain of death; all ſhew the ridiculouſ- 
neſs of ſuch a ſuppoſition. They who endeavour to 
defend it, do not reflect, that the prieſts whoſe names 
are mentioned in this pretended monument, were 
Neſtorians, and conſequently that they are only con- 
tending for heretics. 


We muſt rank this inſcription with chat at Malabar, 


in which it is ſaid that St. Thomas arrived in that 


country, in the quality of a carpenter, with a rule 


and a ſtake, and that he carried alone a large beam 


of wood as a proof of his miſſion. There are hiſtorical 
. | truths 
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- truths enough, without mixing with them theſe ab- 
ſurd lies. N 517 
It is very certain that in the time of Charle- 

magne, the Chriſtian religion (as well as the people 

who profeſs it) had always been abſolutely un- 
known to the Chineſe. Indeed there were ſome 

Jews in that country. Several families of that va- 

grant and ſuperſtitious nation, were ſettled there two 

centuries before our vulgar æra; and followed the 
buſineſs of brokers, which the Jews practiſe in almoſt 
every part of the world. LOL | 

I ſhall defer ſaying any thing of Siam, Japan, and 
all that tract of country towards the Eaſt and South, 
till I come to the period at which an eaſy paſſage was 
opened. to thoſe extremities of our hemiſphere, by 
the induſtry of the Europeans. | | 


— 


AK 
Of INDIA. 


OLLOWING the apparent courſe of the ſun, 
the next country I come to, is India or In- 
doſtan, a country as extenſive as China, and more 
known by the precious commodities that have been 
derived. from it, by the induſtry of merchants in 
all ages, than from any exact deſcriptions of it. 
This country is the only one in the world that pro- 
duces thoſe ſpices, which the temperance of the na- 
tives can do without, but which are effential to the 
epicuriſm of the inhabitants of theſe northern cli- 

mates. 3 en 
A chain of mountains but little interrupted, ſeems 
to have fixed its limits towards China, Tartary 'and 
Perſia; and the reſt is ſurrounded by the ſea. And 
yet India on this fide the Ganges, was for a long 
| time 
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time ſubject to the Perſians ; for which reaſon Alex- 
ander the revenger of Greece and the conqueror of 
Darius, puſhed his conqueſts even into that part of 
India which was tributary to his enemy. Since the 
time of Alexander, the Indians have lived in a licen- 


tiouſneſs and effeminacy inſpired by the goodneſs of 


the climate, and the richneſs of the ſoil, : 
The Greeks travelled thither in ſearch of know- 
ledge, before the reign of Alexander. There the ce- 
lebrated Pilpay, two thouſand three hundred years 
ago, wrote his Moral Fables that have ſince been 
tranſlated into almoſt all the languages of the earth. 


Every thing has been treated in the form of a fable 


or allegory by the Orientals, and particularly the In- 
dians. Pythagoras, a diſciple of the Gymnoſophiſts, 
would alone ſerve as a ſufficient proof that true 
ſcience was cultivated in India. A legiſlator in po- 
litics and geometry would not have continued long 
in a ſchool, where they taught nothing but words, 
It is even very probable that Pythagoras learnt from 


the Indians the properties of the rectangular triangle, 


the honour of which has been aſcribed to him. That 
which was ſo well known in China, might eaſily be 
ſo in India, It was aſſerted, long after his time, 
that he ſacrificed an hundred bullocks for this diſco- 
very. This offering was rather extravagant for a philo- 
ſopher. It is certainly becoming a wiſe man to return 
thanks for a happy thought, to the Being to whom we 
are indebted for all our knowledge as well as for our 
exiſtence, But it is much more likely that Pythago- 
ras, was indebted for this theorem to the Gymnoſo- 


phiſts, than that he ſacrificed an hundred bullocks. 


Long before the time of Pilpay, the Indian ſages had 
been accuſtomed to treat morality and philoſophy 
under the veil of allegory and fable. When they 
wiſhed to expreſs the equity of any one of their 


kings, they ſaid, That the gods who prefide over 


e the different elements, being at variance among 


«« themſelves, had choſen him to be their umpire.” 


Their 
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Their ancient traditions fpeak of a judgement, which 
18 pretty much like Solomon's. They have a fable 
which is exactly ſimilar to that of Jupiter and am- 
phitrion, but is more ingenious. A ſage diſcovers 
which of the two is the god and which the mortal. 
Theſe traditions prove the great antiquity of thoſe 
allegories, which make all extraordinary men to be. 
of divine origin. The Greeks derived all their my- 
thology from India and Egypt. All theſe fables 
originally included a philoſophical meaning; this 
meaning has been loſt, but the fables remain. <7 

The antiquity of the arts in India has always been 
acknowledged by all other nations. There is ſtill 
extant an account written by two Arabian travellers, 
who viſited India and China a little before the reign 
of Charlemagne, and four hundred years before the 
celebrated Marco Paolo. Theſe Arabians pretend to 
have converſed with the Emperor who reigned at 
that time in China, and to have been told by him 
that he only reckoned five great kings in the world, 
and that he ranked in that number, < The King of 
ce the Elephants and Indians, who is called the King 
of Wiſdom, becaule all. knowledge comes origin- 
« ally from India.” 

I acknowledge that theſe Arabians, 8 the man- 
ner of all the Oriental writers, have filled their ac- 
counts with fables, but ſtill I think their relation 
ſufficiently proves, that the Indians were conſidered 
throughout the Eaſt, as the inventors of the arts; 
whether we ſuppoſe this acknowledgment to have 
been really made by the Emperor, or to have been 
{imply the opinion of the travellers themſelves. 

It is indiſputable that the moſt ancient ſyſtems of 
theology were invented in India. They have two 
books, written about 5000 years ago in the Hanſcrit 
or Sanſcrit tongue, an ancient language which they 
conſider as ſacred. The firſt of theſe books is the 
Shaſta, and the ſecond the Vedam. The Shafta begins 
in the manner following : 


© The 


* 
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« The Eternal, abſorbed in the contemplation of 
te his exiſtence, reſolved in the fulneſs of time to 
ec form beings which might participate of his 
cc efſence and bliſs. Theſe beings were not; he 
cc willed and they had exiſtence.” 

It is obvious, that this exordium which is truly 
ſublime, and which for many ages was unknown to 
other nations, has been but feebly imitated by them. 

Theſe new beings were the demi-gods, which were 
adopted by the Chaldeans, and afterwards among the 
Greeks by Plato. The Jews admitted them during 
their captivity in Babylon. It was there they learnt 
the names the Chaldeans had given to the angels, 
and which were not ſuch as they had derived from 
the Indians. Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and even 


Tjrael are Chaldean words which were never known 


in India, 

It is in the Shaſta likewiſe that we meet with an ac- 
count of the fall of the angels. Here is the manner 
in which it is related“: After the creation of the 
« Debtalog, (that is, of the angels) joy and harmony 
«< for 2 5 time ſurrounded the throne of the 
e Eternal. This felicity would have continued till 


* The ſerpent ſpoken of in Geneſis became the principal 
wicked angel. Sometimes the name of Satan, which is a Per- 
fian word, was given to him, and ſometimes that of Lucifer, 
or Star of the Morning, becauſe the vulgar tranſlated the word 
Helel by that of Lucifer. Iſaiah, inſulting at the death of a 
King of Babylon ſays to him, by a figure of rhetoric, How art 
thou fallen Lucifer, Star of the Morning ? This name has been 


given to the devil and the paſſage applied to the fall of the an- 


gels. Milton has likewiſe made it the foundation of his poem, 
but there is much leſs probability in Milton than in the Indian 
Shaſta, The latter does not carry matters to ſo extravagant a 
pitch, as to make the angels who were the creatures of God 


declare war againſt their maker, or to render the victory for 


ſometime doubtful... | 

We are indebted for our account of the Shaſta chiefly to 
Mr. Holwell, who paſſed thirty years among the Brachmans, 
and underſtands perfectly well their language, V.. | 
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ce the end of time, had not envy engered into the 
« breaſt of Moiſaor and the angels his followers. 
ce They rejected the ſtate of perfection with which 
« the Eternal had endued them in his goodneſs. 
« They committed evil in his ſight.” The faithful 
« angels were ſeized with grief, and ſorrow was 
& known for the firſt time in heaven. 

After this we find the rebellion of the wicked an- 
gels deſcribed. The three miniſters, of God, from 
whom Plato perhaps took the notion of a Trinity, 
are ſaid to have precipitated the rebellious ſpirits 
into the abyſs. After a time they are pardoned by 
the Eternal and ſent to animate the bodies of men. 

In all antiquity we meet with nothing ſo majeſtic 
or philoſophical as this, Theſe myſteries of the Brach- 
mans penetrated even as far as Syria. They muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been well known, ſince the Jews heard 
them ſpoken of in the time of Herod. About that pe- 
riod theſe principles of the Brachmans were introduced 
into a ſpurious book, entitled Henoc, which has been 
quoted by the Apoſtle Jude, and in which ſomething 
is ſaid of the fall of the angels. This doctrine became 
afterwards the foundation of the Chriſtian religion. 

The human mind has degenerated in India. This 
is probably an effect of the Tartar government. 
The ſame thing has happened in Greece and Egypt, 
Aince the Turks have been maſters of thoſe countries. 
The ſciences have been almoſt wholly extinguiſhed in 
the ſame manner in Perſia, by the revolutions of the 
ſtate. We have obſerved, that they continued fixed 
in China at the ſame point of mediocrity, at which 
they were with us in the middle ages, and this will be 
found to be from the ſame cauſe, namely, a ſuperſti- 
tious reſpe& for antiquity, and the regulations of 
the ſchools. © Thus, in every country the human un- 
derſtanding meets with obſtacles to retard its pro- 
greſs. It is certain however, that in the 13th cen- 
tury of our æra, the true ſpirit of philoſophy was 
not altogether extinct in India. Pachimerus, in that 
age, tranſlated the writings of a Brachman his co- 
F 2 temporary. 
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temporary. We ſhall here give- a paſſage from one 
of them which well merits attention. 
] have ſeen all ſects reciprocally accuſing on 
c another of impoſture. I have ſeen all the Magi 
« furiouſly diſputing about the firſt principle and the 
« laſt end. I have queſtioned them all; and among 
c“ all thoſe heads of faction, I found nothing but an 
« inflexible obſtinacy, a ſupercilious contempt, and 
* animplacable averſion againſt one another. I re- 
& ſolved therefore to believe none of them. Theſe doc- 
< tors, in ſeeking the truth, are like a woman that 
_ © wants to introduce her lover by a back door, but can- 
ce not find the key. Mankind in their idle reſearches, 
cc 


* reſemble a perſon who climbs up a tree, where 
cc 


„ devour him.“ | 
Such was the manner of writing among the In- 


dians. Their ſpirit appears ſtill more in the diver- 


ſions which they invented. The game, which the 
French by corruption call des &checs (cheſs) is of their 
invention, and we know nothing that is equal to it: 
it is allegorical like "their fables, and an image of 
war. The names of Shak (Check) which ſignifies 
King, and of Pion, (Pawn) which ſignifies ſoldier, are 
ſtill retained in that part of the Eaſt. The figures 


we make uſe of in arithmetic, and which the Aras 


bians brought into Europe about the time of Charle- 
magne, came from India. The ancient medals 
which are ſo highly prized by the curious among the 
Chineſe, are a proof that many of the arts were cul- 
tivated in India before they were known in China. 
The annual courſe. of the ſun has from time im- 
memorial been divided, in India, into twelve parts. 
The year of the Brachmans, and moſt antient Gym- 
noſophiſts, always began when the ſun entered the 
conſtellation, which they call Moſcham, and we the 
Ram. Their weeks always conſiſted of ſeven days: a 
diviſion never known to the Greeks. Their . 
I | 8 bear 


there is a little honey, and ſcarce has he eaten of 
s of it, when the ſerpents that are about the tree, 
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bear the names of the ſeven planets. Sunday was by 
them called Mitradinam; but it is uncertain whether 
this word Mitra, which among the Perſians alſo ſig- 
nifies the ſun, belonged originally to the language of 
the Magi, or to that of the ſages of India. 
It is very difficult to diſcover which of the two 
nations taught the other; but if it was neceffary to 
decide this point between the Egyptians and Indians, 
I ſhould imagine that the ſciences were much more 
ancient in the Indies; and my conjecture is founded 
on the country of India being more eaſily inhabited 
than the land adjoining to the Nile, wltbſe inundations 
muſt for a long time have diſcouraged the firſt colo- 
nies, before they brought the river into ſubjection 
by digging canals. Beſides, the ſoil of - India being 
much more various infits. fertility, was better adapted 
to excite the curioſity and induſtry of mankind. 
Some have imagined that the human race came 
originally from Indoſtan, alledging that the weakeſt 
animal muſt have been produced in the mildeſt cli- 
mate: and in a country where the earth ſpontane- 
ouſly produces the moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing 
fruits, ſuch as dates and cocoas, the latter of which 
in particular afordmen with very little trouble, not 
only food, but alſo raiment and lodging. And what 
other wants can the inhabitants of this peninſula expe- 
rience ? The labourer, in that country, works almoſt 
naked; and two ells, at the moſt, of linen, are a ſuf- 
ficient covering for a woman who is a ſtranger to 
luxury. The children continue naked from the mo- 
ment of their birth to the age of puberty. Thoſe 
mattreſſes, thoſe heaps of feathers, thoſe double cur- 
tains, which are ſo much the objects of pains and 
expence among us, would be intolerable inconve- 
niences to theſe people, who can ſleep only upon the 
ſlighteſt mat, and with a free circulation of air. 
Thoſe houſes of carnage, which we call butcheries, 
where ſo many carcaſes are fold to nouriſh our own, 
would occaſion a peſtilence in the climate of _ 
e 
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The inhabitants of that country require only a pure 
and refreſhing food, and nature has accordingly be- 
ſtowed on them, with a liberal hand, foreſts of citron, 
orange, fig, palm, and cocoa trees, and fields covered 
with rice. The moſt robuſt labourer among them 
cannot expend more than one or two pence a day for 
his diet. One of our workmen ſpends more in a 
fingle day than a Malabar would do in a month, All 


theſe conſiderations ſeem to corroborate the ancient 


opinion, that man is a native of that country where 
nature has provided for all his wants and left him 
little to do himſelf. But this only proves that 
the Indians themſelves were in the beginning placed 
in the climate they are now in, and not that the 
ſeveral other races of men came from the ſame 
country. The whites, the negroes, the reds, the 
Laplanders, the Samojedes, and the Albinos or white 
Moors, are certainly not all of them natives of one 
and the ſame ſoil. The difference between all theſe 
ſeveral kinds of men being as diſtinctly marked as it 
is between the horſe and the camel, no one therefore 
but an obſtinate ignorant Bramin would attempt to 
aſſert that the whole human race is deſcended from a 
fingle Indian and his wife. * | | 
In the time of Charlemagne India was known only 
by name, and the Indians were ignorant that there 
was a Charlemagne. The Arabians, ſole maſters of 
the maritime commerce, ſupplied both Conſtanti- 
nople and the Franks with the commodities of the 


Indies. The Venetians bought them up at Alexan- 


dria. The demand for them in France among pri- 
vate people was not yet very conſiderable: they were 
long unknown in Germany and throughout the North. 
The Romans had carried on this trade themſelves as 
ſoon as they were maſters of Egypt. Thus the 
weſtern nations have always carried their gold and 
filver to India, and-enriched that country, which is 
ſo rich of itſelf. Hence it happens that we never ſec 
the inhabitants of India, China, or the borders of the 
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Ganges, quit thgir own- country to make incurſions 
into our countries, as was the cuſtom with the Ara- 
bians, both Jews and Saracens, the Tartars, and 
even the Romans, who being ſituated in the worſt 


part of all Italy, ſubſiſted formerly wholly by war, as 
they do now by religion. wa 
It is indiſputable that the continent UlMindia was 


of a much greater extent formerly than it is at pre- 
ſent. The immenſe number of iſlands which lie near 
it towards the Eaſt and South were, in the early ages 
of the world, a part of th&Eontinent. Proofs of this 
are ſtill to be perceived in the extreme ſhallowneſs of 
the ſea which ſeparates them from ny terra firma ; in 
the trees that grow at its bottom, and whichireſemble 
thoſe found on the iſlands; and laſtly, in the new 
portions of land which it frequently leaves dry: all 
which tends to ſhew that this part of he continent 
has been formerly overflown, and this muſt have in- 
ſenſibly happened when the ocean, which always gains 
in one part what it loſes in another, retired from our 
weſtern ſhores. . | 
India having been in all ages a trading induſtrious 
nation, its civil polity muſt have been excellent; and 
that country to which Pythagoras had travelled for 
inſtruction, muſt have been governed by good laws, 
without' which the arts are never cultivated. But 
mankind with good laws have ever been ſubject to 
fooliſh cuſtoms: that which made it a point of honour 
and religion for women to burn themſelves upon the 
dead bodies of their huſbands, ſubſiſted in India from 
time immemorial, and is not yet aboliſhed. - Indian 
philoſophers have flung themſelves upon a funeral 
pile, through an exceſs of fanaticiſm and vain glory. 
Calanus,* who burnt himſelf to death in the preſence 


* An Indian philoſopher, who, at the age of 8z, According 
to Curtius, followed Aexander in his expedition, and being 
OR with a violent colic took the reſolution to burn him- 
. | | | | 
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of Alexander, was not the firſt to ſet this example; 
In the year 1735 the widow of the King of Tanjour 
burned herſelf in this manner upon the funeral pile 
of her huſband. Mr. Dupleix, Governor of Pon- 
dicherry, and Mr. Dumas, have been eye-witneſſes to 
other ſpectacles of the ſame kind. This is certainly 
the ultimi effort of the errors which pervert the 
human race. The moſt auſtere Derviſe will appear 
to be puſillanimous when compared with a Malabar 
woman. One would have ſuppoſed that a nation, in 
which both philoſophers and women devoted them- 
ſelves voluntarily to death, muſt have been warlike 
and invincible; yet ever ſince the ancient Sezac, 
every invader lad hath eaſily conquered that 
country. 

It would be difficult to reconcile the ſublime ideas, 
which the Bramins preſerve of the Supreme Being, 
with their ſuperſtitions and fabulous mythology, did 
not hiſtory furniſh us with the like contradictions 
among the Greeks and Romans. More than an 
hundred years ago there were Chriſtians eſtabliſhed. 
on the coaſt of, Malabar, in the midſt of thoſe 
idolatrous nations. A merchant of Syria, whoſe name 
was Mark Thomas, having ſettled on the Malabar 
coaſt with his family and his factors, in the ſixth cen- 
tury, left there his religion, which was Neſtorianiſm“. 
Theſe eaſtern ſectaries multiplied, and called them- 
ſelves the Chriſtians of St. Thomas; they lived peace- 
ably among the idolaters. They who make no ſtir, 
are _ perſecuted. Theſe Chriſtians had no know- 

ledge of the Latin church. 

It was certainly not Chriſtianity Soar flouriſhed at 
that time in India; it was Mahometaniſm, which had 
been introduced there by the conqueſts of the Caliphs 


hed Aaron al Rachild, the illuſtrious cotemporary of 


* 


* So called from Neſtorius a Greek 2 who lived in on | 
er 


5th century, and maintained that th 
Chriſt as well as two natures. T. 


were two perſons in 


Charlemagne. 
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Charlemagne. This prince, who conquered Africa, 
Syria, Perſia, and a part of India, deputed ſome 
Muſſulmen miſſionaries from the borders of the Ganges 
to the iſlands in the Indian ſea, and even to ſeveral 
colonies of negroes. From that time there haye been 
a great number of Muſſulmen in India. 

We are not told that the great Aaron converted 
the Indians by fire and ſword as Charlemagne did the 
Saxons; neither do we find that the Indians refuſed to 
ſubmit to the yoke of Aaron al Raſchild, as the Saxons 
did to that of Charlemagne. 

The Indians have always been as remarkable for 
the mildneſs, as our northern race have for the rough- 
neſs of their manners. The effeminacy which is in- 
ſpired by a climate is not to be overcome, but roygh- 
neſs is to be ſoftened. : 2 

In general, the men inhabiting the ſouth-eaſt. part 
of the globe, have received from nature gentler man- 
ners than the people of this weſtern hemiſphere, 
Their climate naturally diſpoſes them. to abſtinence 
from ſtrong liquors and fleſh meats, foods which in- 
flame the blood, and frequently excite a. ferocity of 
temper; and although the general goodneſs of their 
diſpoſitions may have been corrupted by ſuperſtition, 
and the repeated irruptions of foreigners, yet all tra- 
vellers agree that theſe people have nothing of that 
petulance and ſourneſs in their nature, which has 
coſt ſo much pains to keep under in the people of the 
North. | | 5 

There being ſo great a phyſical difference between 
us and the natives of India, there muſt undoubtedly 
have been as great a moral one. Their vices were in 
general leſs violent than ours. Like us they have in 
vain ſought for a remedy againſt the irregularity of 
their manners, From time immemorial it was a maxim 
with them and the Chineſe that the wile man was to 
come from the Welt ; whereas in Europe, on the con- 
trary, we have been taught to expect him from KANE 
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Eaſt. The truth is, that from the beginning of time 
all nations have ſtood in need of a wiſe man. | 


r . 
Of the Brachmans; and of the Vedam and Exourvedam. 
F India, from which all the other nations of the 
world ſupply their wants, while ſhe alone is in 


want of nothing, muſt for this very reaſon have been 
the moſt eatly civilized of any country, ſhe muſt con- 


ſequently have had the moſt early form of worſhip. 


It is very probable that this religion was for a long 
time the ſame with that of the Chineſe government, 
and conſiſted only in the pure and ſimple worſhip of 
a Supreme Being, free from any ſuperſtition or fana- 
ticiſm. 

The firſt Brachmans founded this ſimple religion, 
in the ſame manner as it had been eſtabliſhed in 
China by the firſt kings of that country. Theſe Brach- 
mans were the governors of India. When the peace- 
able rulers of a mild and diſcerning people, are at 
the head of a religion, it muſt neceſſarily be ſimple 
and rational, becauſe its chiefs have no occaſion for 
errors to procure them obedience. It is ſo natural 
to believe in one only God, and to adore him, and 


to feel from the very ſoul that he muſt be juſt, that 


Where a ruler declares theſe truths, the faith of the 
people renders as it were his precepts ſuperfluous, 
It requires ſome time to eſtabliſh arbitrary laws, but 
a ſingle inſtant is ſufficient to teach a number of peo- 


ple aſſembled, to believe that there is a God, and to 


earken to the dictates of their own hearts. 

The firſt Brachmans therefore, being at once Kings 
and Pontiffs, could not eſtabliſh religion but on the 
foundation of univerſal reaſon ; the caſe is not the 
fame however in thoſe countries, in which the dig- 
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nity of Pontiff is not united with royalty. In this 
caſe the religious functions, which originally be- 
longed to the heads of families, form a diſtinct pro- 
feflion. The ſervice of God becomes a trade, and 
to render this trade lucrative, recourſe muſt ſome- 
times be had to deluſions and impoſtures. 

Religion then degenerated among the Brachmang 
as ſoon as they — 2 to be ſovereigns. 

The Brachmans had ceaſed to rule in India long 
before the time of Alexander the Great; but their 
tribe, or caſt, as it was called, ſtill held the chief 
rank, as it continues to do to this day; and it was 
from this tribe that they took thoſe ſages (true and 
falſe) which the Greeks called Gymnoſophiſts. It 
cannot be denied, that, even in their decline, they 
gave many proofs of that kind of virtue, which is 
compatible with the illuſions of fanaticiſm. They 
continued to acknowledge one ſupreme God, in the 
midſt of the multitude of ſubordinate deities, which 
popular ſuperſtition adopted in all countries in the 
world. Strabo expreſsly ſays, that in the main the 
Brachmans acknowledge only one God. In this they 
reſembled Confueius, Orpheus, Socrates, Plato, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Epictetus, and all the ſages and hiero- 
phantes, -or thoſe who had the care of the- ſacred 
myſteries. The ſeven years of novitiate among the 
Brachmans, and the ſilence enjoined during that 
term, were ſtill in force in the time of Strabo. The 
celibacy to be obſerved during this probation, the 
abſtaining from the fleſh of houſhold animals, were 
laws which they never tranſgreſſed, and which ſtill 
ſubſiſt among them. They believed in one God, 
the creator, preſerver and avenger of mankind, and 
likewiſe admitted the fall and degeneracy of man, an 
idea which is every where to be met with among the 
people of antiquity. Aurea prima ſata eft etas is the 
device of all nations. 

Apuleius, Quintus Curtius, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Philoftratus, Porphiry, and Palladio, all agree 
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in the praiſes they beſtow on the frugality of the 


Brachmans, their life of retirement and penance, 
their voluntary poverty, and the contempt they ſhew 


for all the vanities of this world. St. Ambroſe in 


the moſt open terms, prefers their manners to thoſe 
of the chriſtians of his time; though perhaps this 
might be one of thoſe allowable exaggerations, in 
which we ſometimes- indulge ourſelves, when our 
aim is to correct the irregularities of our fellow 


citizens. A panegyric on the Brachmans, is very 


often intended as a ſalutary ſatire on the monks; and 
had St. Ambroſe lived in India, he would probably 
have praiſed the monks, in order to put the Brach- 
mans to the bluſh. Ir is certain however from a va- 
riety of teſtimonies, that theſe men were every where 
in high reputation, on account of the ſanctity of their 
lives. 
The belief of one only God, for which they were 
ſo eſteemed by all the philoſophers, they ſtill con- 
tinue to preſerve in the midſt of their pagodas, and 
the extravagant ſuperſtition of the people. 
One of our French poets ſays in one of his epiſtles, 
which by the bye abound with falſhoods, 


L'Inde aujourd'hui voit Porgueilleux Bracmane, 
Deifier, brutalement zele, © 
Le diable meme en bronze ciſelé. 


| now India ſees 
The Brachman bow before the brazen ſhrine, 
And even to Satan yield the rites divine 
With brutal zeal, : | 


But certainly men who do not believe in a devil, can 


Hardly invoke that devil. 'Such abſurd reproaches 
are intolerable, The devil was never adored in any 
country. The Manichzans themſelves never paid auy 
worſhip to the evil ſpirit, nor is it any where en- 
joined in the religion of Zoroaſter, It is high time 
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for us to lay aſide the mean cuſtom of calumniating 
all ſects, and abuſing all nations but our own. 
We have, as you know, the Ezour-vedam, an an- 


cient commentary, compoſed by Chumontou on the 


Vedam, that holy book, which the Brachmans pre- 
tend to have been delivered by God himſelf to man- 
kind. This commentary has been digeſted by a very 
learned Brachman, who has done many great ſervices 
to our India company, and who tranſlated i it himſelf 
out of the holy tongue into French“. ; 

In this Ezo#1 -wvedam, or commentary, Chntonted 
ſtrongly attacks idolatry. He firſt quotes the words 
of the Vedam itſelf. 


« The Supreme Being - has created all hive: 


« both animate and ingnimate. There have been 


« four different ages in the world : every thing pe- 
« riſhed, the whole world was overflowed at the end 
« of each age, and a deluge is the paſſage from 


one age to Another, &c. 


«© When God exiſted alone, and no other being 
cc exiſted with him, he formed the deſign of creating 


ec the world. He at firſt created time, and then the 


water and the earth, and from the mixture of the 
five elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air and 
ce light, he formed the different bodies, and gave 
ce them the earth as their baſis. He made this globe 
* which we inhabit, oval like an egg. In the midſt 
of the earth is the higheſt of all mountains, named 
Merou (i. e. Immans.) "Adimo was the name of 
the firſt man created by the hands of God, his 
wife's name was Procriti. Of Adimo was born 


«© Brama, who was the lawgiver of nations, and the 
“ father of the Bramins.” 


<c 


How many curious things are here in a few words} 


the firſt that On itſelf to us is this important 


* This MS. is in the King's library, where any one may 
conſult it. Vo 


truth, 
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truth, that God is the creator of the world: then 
follows the primitive ſource of the old fable of the 
four ages, the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and 
the iron. All the principles of ancient theology are 
included in the Vedam. We there find the Deuca- 
lidonian deluge, which is only an emblem of the 


| prodigious trouble, that men found in thoſe times to 


drain the ground, which the negligence of their 
predeceſſors had ſuffered to lie under water. All the 
other paſſages of the Vedam, quoted in this manu- 


ſcript are ſurpriſing. We there find the following 


admirable ſentence word for word : 

“ God never created fin, nor can he be the author 
ce thereof. God, who is wiſdom and holineſs, created 
cc only virtue.” 


The following is one of the moſt ſingular paſſages 


in the Vedam: 

When the firſt man came from the hand of God, 
6 he ſaid to him, There will be different occupa- 
« tions on the earth; every man will not be fit to 
< exerciſe all, how then are we to diſtinguiſh ſuch as 
« are proper for each? God anſwered him, They 


c who are born with more genius, and a greater in- 


cc clination for virtue than the reſt ſhall be Brach- 
« mans, They who partake the moſt of roſogoun, or 
e ambition, ſhall be warriors ; they who partake the 
© moſt of tomogun, or avarice, ſhall be merchants; 


„ and they who partake the moſt of comogun, that 


« is, who are robuſt and of a limited underſtanding, 
< ſhall be employed in ſervile labours.” 

He may diſcover the true original of the four caſts 
in India, or rather of the four conditions of human 
ſociety ; for indeed, on what can the inequality of 
theſe conditions be founded, but on the primitive 


inequality of talents ? The Vedam goes on and ſays, 


The Supreme Being has neither body nor 
« figure; and the Ezour-vedam adds, © All fuch 
* who give the Deity hands or feet, are madmen.” 
Chumontou then quotes theſe words of the Vedam : 


« When 


(e 
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When God drew all things from nothihg, 
« he created a diſtin& individual of each ſpecies, 
„and willed that it ſhould' contain its own germ 
e within itſelf, in order to produce its like. He is 
ce the principle of all things. The ſun is but an in- 
ce ſenſible and inanimate ſubſtance,” and is, in the 


cc hands of God, like a candle in the hands of a 


c man.” 


After this, the 1 * the commentary, as ne 
is attacking the opinion of the modern Bramins *, 
who admit ſeveral incarnations in the god Brama and 
the god Meilſnou, expreſſes himſelf thus: 

« Tell me, blind and incoherent man, who wetk 
ce this Kochiopo and this Odite, of whom thou fayeſt 
c thy god was born? Were they not mortals like 
& us? Shall then that God, who is pure in his na- 
e ture, and eternal in his effence, ſtoop to loſe 
“ himſelf in the embraces of a woman, in order to 
« take a human ſhape? Doſt thou not bluſh to re- 
« preſent that God to us, in the poſture of a ſup- 
c pliant before one of his creatures? Haſt thou loſt 
© thy underſtanding ?_ Or, art thou come to that 
cc heighth of impiety, as not to bluſh at making the 


cc 
cc 


this condition, and this only, I will explain to 
thee the Vedam; for if thou remaineſt in the ſame 
ſentiments, thou art incapable of underſtanding 


it, and it would be profanation to attempt to desen 
e it thee.” 


cc 
66 


In the third book of this: commentary, chung: 7 


tou refutes the fable of the incarnation of the god 


Brama, invented by the modern Bramins, who 
pretend he appeared in India, under the name of 


Kopilo, that is to ſay, the penitent, and that he choſe 
to be born of Debobuti, the wife of a man in good 
circumſtances, whoſe name was Kordomo. 


« Divine Being act the part of an impoſtor and a 
liar ?!-—Ceaſe then to deceive mankind; and on 


M. de Voltaire uſes the words Brachman and Bramin, in- ] ] · 7 


diſcriminately, T. 


« If 
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4 If it is true, ſays the commentator, that Brama 
6 was born upon earth, how came he to bear the 
«name of Eternal? Would he, Who is ſupremely 
* happy, and in whom alone is our happineſs, have 
« ſubmitted to all that an infant muſt ſuffer ? &c.” 

After this we meet with a deſcription of hell, al- 
together ſimilar to that which the Egyptians. and 
Greeks have ſince given us of Tartarus. What 
4 muſt we do. it then ſays,” to avoid hell? „ We 
& muſt love God, replies the commentator Chomon- 
«. tou; we mult do what is ordered in the Vedam, 
4 and in the manner there preſcribed. There are, 
« ſays he, four ways of loving God. The firſt is, 
ee to love him for his own ſake, and without any 
64 felf-view ; the ſecond is, to love him through in- 
ce tereſt; the third is, to love him only in thoſe mo- 
ee ments when we liſten not to our paſſions: and the 
ee fourth is, to love him anly for the fake of obtain- 
64 ing the object of thoſe paſſions; and this laſt way 
& does not deſerve the name of love.“ | 

This is the ſummary of the moſt remarkable paf- 
ſages in the Vedam, a book hitherto unknown in Eu- 
rope, and to almoſt all Aſia. 

The Bramins have degenerated more and more. 
The Cormoredam, which is their ritual, is a Co ollection 
of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which mould make any 
one laugh who 1s not born on the borders of the 
Ganges or Indies; or, in other words, any one, who 
not being a philoſopher, is ſurpriſed at the follies of 
other nations, and not at thoſe of his own country. 

The detail of every-trifling circumſtance would be 
immenſe. The whole is a collection of all the follies; 
wherewith the ſtudy of judicial aſtrology can have 
inſpired the brains of an ingenious but extravagant, 
or deſigning body of learned men. The whole life of 
a Bramin is employed in theſe ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies. They have one for every day of the year. 
It would ſeem as if mankind had become weak and 
effeminate 1 in Indfa, in Proportion as they have been 

ſubjected. 
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ſubjected. There is great appearance, that after each 
conqueſt the ſuperſtitions and the penances of theſe 
le have been increaſed. Sezac, Madies, the 
Aſſyrians, the Perſians, Alexander, the Arabians, the 
Tartars, and in our own days Sha Nadir, by their 
ſucceſſive incurſions and ravages in this beautiful 
country, have formed a nation of devotees, of thoſe 
whom Nature had not formed for war. 
Their 0 were never ſo rich as in times of the 
greateſt humiliation and miſery. Each of theſe pa- 
gods has a conſiderable revenue belonging to it, 
which is farther increaſed by the offerings of the de- 
vout. When a Raja paſſes by a pagod, he imme- 
diately alights from his horſe, his camel, his ele- 
phant, or his palanquin, and walks on foot till he is. 
out of the diſtrict of that pagod. | 
The ancient commentary on the Vedam, from 
which I have given the above extracts, ſeems to me 
to have been written before the time of Alexander's 
conqueſts in India, for we meet with none of thoſe 
names which the Greek conquerors gave to the rivers, 
towns, and provinces of that country. India itſelf is 
called Zomboudipo; mount Immaus, Merou; and the 
Ganges, Zenoubi. Theſe ancient names are at pre- 
ſent known only to thoſe learned in the holy lan- 
guage. | | 
The ancient purity of the religion of the firſt 
Brachmans ſubſiſts no longer, except among a few of 
their philoſophers, and theſe do not give themſelves 
the trouble of inſtructing a people who will not re- 
ceive inſtruction, and who indeed deſerve it not. 
They would even run ſome hazard in attempting 
to undeceive them; the ignorant Bramins would 
give the alarm, and the women, who are attached to 
their pagods and little ſuperſtitious ceremonies, would 
Join in the cry of impiety. Whoever attempts to 
teach his fellow- citizens reaſon, is ſure of being per- 
ſecuted for his pains, unleſs he is of the more power- 
ful ſide; and it almoſt always happens, that he who 
H | is 
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is armed. with power, rivets the chains of ! are 
inſtead of breaking them. 

The Mahometan religion alone has made an im- 
menſe progreſs in India, eſpecially among the higher 
rank of people: and this ſeems to be, becauſe it is 
the religion of the ſovereign, and that it teaches / 
the worſhip of only one God, conforming in this 
to the ancient doctrine of the Brachmans. ¶ The ſuc- 4 
ceſs of Chriſtianity in India has been by no means 
the ſame, notwithſtanding the evidence and holineſs - 
of its doctrines, and the numerous ſettlements of the 
Portugueſe, French, Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes: 
and indeed this mixture of nations may have been 

the chief hindrance to the progreſs of our holy faith: 
far as they all hate each other, and are frequently at 
war between themſelves in this country, it has made 
the doctrine they teach deſpiſed. Moreover, the In- 
dians are diſguſted with our cuſtoms, and ſcandalized 
to ſee vs drink wine, and eat fleſh-meats, which they 
hold in abhorrence. The conformation of our or- 
gans of ſpeech, which occaſions us to pronounce the 
Aſiatic languages ſo badly, is another almoſt inſur- 
mountable obſtacle ; but the greateſt is the diffe- 
rence of opinions which divide our miffionaries. 
The Catholics oppoſe thoſe who are of the Church of 
England, and theſe are inceſſantly attacking the Lu- 
therans, who are again oppoſed by the Calviniſts. 
In this manner every one contradicting another, and 
all pretending to publiſh the voice of cru , and mu- 
tually charging each other with falſhood, confound a a 
_ imple and peaceable people, who ſee crouding into | 
their country from the weſtern extremities of the 


| 
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un 
earth, a ſet of men eager to deſtroy each other on. | 
the borders of the Ganges. int 
We have had indeed in that, as 1 as in 11 
parts of the world, ſome miſſionaries who were re- wh 


ſpectable by their piety, and who could not be ac 1 
cuſed of having exaggerated their labours or their | 
ſucceſs. | | 

bh | But 
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But they have not all been men of underſtanding 
and virtue, who have been ſent from Europe to make 
converts in Aſia. The celebrated Niecamp, author of the 
Hiſtory of the Tranquebar Miſſion, acknowledges *, 
cc That the Portugueſe filled the {eminary of Goa 
ce with malefactors who had been condemned to ba- 
&© niſhment; that of theſe they made miffionaries, 
© and that theſe miſſionaries could not forget their 
© old trade.” Our holy religion has made very 
little progreſs in theſe countries, and none at all in 
the dominions immediately ſubje& to the Great Mo- 
oul. The religion of Mahomet and that of Brama 
continue to divide the vaſt continent between them. 
It is not yet two centuries ago, ſince we uſed to 
give all thoſe nations the name of Pagans, while at 
the ſame time the Arabians, the Turks, and the In- 
dians conſidered us only in the light of idolaters. 


—— 


— — Am 
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Of Perſia, in the Time of the Prophet Mahomet ; and of 
| the ancient Religion of Zoroafter. 


N turning towards Perſia, we find a little before 
the time, which ſerves me as an æra, the greateſt 
and moſt ſudden revolution that was ever known 
upon earth. 
A new empire, a religion and manners hitherto 
unknown, had changed the face of theſe countries 
and this change had already extended a great way 


into Aſia, Africa and Europe. 


In order to obtain an idea of Mahometaniſm, 


Which has given a new form to ſo many empires, I 


ſhall begin with taking a view of the parts of the 
world that firſt ſubmitted to it. 


Vol. I. page 223, 
| | Perſia, 
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Perſia had, before Alexander's time, extended its 
dominion from Egypt to Bactriana, beyond the coun- 


try where now is ſituated Samarcand, and from 


Thrace to the river Indus. 
It was indeed divided and limited en the Se- 
leycidz*, it gained new additions under Arſaces the 
arthian, two hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, 
The Arſacidæ poſſeſſed neither Syria, nor the coun- 
cries bordering on the Euxine ſea, but they dif] uted 
with the Romans the empire of the Eaſt, the 
obſtacles they oppoſed to them were always inſur+ 
mountable, 
In the time of Alexander Severus, about the) year 
226 of our æra, a Perſian common ſoldier, who 
took the name of Artaxerxes, wreſted this kingdom 


from the Parthians, and re-eſtabliſhed the Perſian 


empire, whoſe extent was then nearly the ſame as it 
is at preſent. ; 

You are not diſpoſed to examine in this place, 
who were the firſt Babylonians ſubdued by the Per- 


fians, nor why theſe people ſhould boaſt of aſtro- 


nomical obſervations for four hundred thouſand 
ears, of which no more than a. ſeries of nineteen 


wndred years could be found in the time of Alex- 


ander. Neither are you inclined to digreſs from 

ur ſubject, to revive the ideas of the grandeur of 
6 77 605 and of thoſe monuments, which are much 
more extolled than they deſerved to be, and of which 


the very ruins are deſtroyed. If any remains of the 


Aſiatic arts merit our curioſity, it is the ruins of 
Perſepolis, deſcribed in a yariety of books, and copied 
in ſeveral prints. I am no ſtranger to the admiration 
inſpired by thoſe ruins, that eſcaped the torches. with 


which Alexander and the courteſan Thais, fet Perſe- 


* Aname given to the deſcendants of Seleucus, who was one 
of Alexander's generals, and after the death of his maſter be- 
came «ng of Syria, T. 


polis 
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polis in flames. But could a palace erected at the 
oot of a chain of barren rocks be a maſter- piece of 
art? The columns which are yet ſtanding cannot 
ſurely be reckoned either of a juſt proportion or of 
an elegant deſign. The capitals, loaded with fooliſh 
ornaments, are nearly as high as the ſhaft. All the 
res are as heavy and uncouth, as thoſe which un- 
luckily diſgrace our Gothic churches. They are mo- 
numents of grandeur but not of taſte ; and the whole 
ſerves only to confirm us in the opinion, that if we 
confine ourſelves to the hiſtory of the polite arts, we 
ſhall find only four ages in the annals of the world, 
namely, thoſe of Alexander, of Auguſtus, of the Me- 
dicis, and of Lewis XIV. | | 
The Perſians however were always an ingenious 
people. Lokman, who is the ſame as Æſop, was 
born at Caſbin. This tradition is far more probable 
than that which makes him a native of Ethiopia, a 
country that never produced philoſophers. The dog- 
mas of the ancient Zerduſt, called Zoroaſter by the 
Greeks, who have changed all the oriental names, 
ſtill ſubſiſted. This doctrine is ſaid to be nine thou- 
ſand years old; for the Perſians, as well as the 
Egyptians, Indians, and Chineſe, throw back the 
origin of the world as much as the other nations 
bring it forward. A ſecond Zoroaſter, under Darius 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, had only improved this ancient 
religion. It is in theſe dogmas that we find, as in 
India, the earlieſt notions of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future ſtate of happineſs or miſery. There 
likewiſe we ſee an expreſs mention of hell. Zoroaſter 
in the writings collected in the Saader, pretends that 
God gave him a ſight of this hell, and of the puniſn- 
ments reſerved for the wicked. He tells us he 
ſaw ſeveral kings there, and among the reſt one who 
had only one foot, He aſked God the reaſon, and 
God anſwered him: This perverſe kiug did but one good 
action in his whole life. As he was hunting one day, 
ke ſaw a dromedary tied ſo far from his trough, ; _ 
thoug 
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though he wanted to eat he could not reach it. He kicked 
the trough nearer with his foot; I placed that foot in 
heaven; all the reſt is here. This paſſage, which is but 
little known, ſhews the kind of philoſophy that pre- 
vailed in thoſe diſtant ages, a philoſophy always alle- 
gorical, and ſometimes extremely profound. 

You well know*that'the Babylonians were the firſt, 


Alter the Indians, who admitted intermediate beings | 


between the Deity and man. The Jews gave no 
names to angels till the time of their captivity in 
Babylon. | 

The firſt appearance we fee of the word Satan 
is in the book of Job. It is a Perſian word, 
and it has been aſſerted that Job himſelf was of 
that country. The name of Raphae! is employed by 
the author of Tobias, who it ſeems was captive at 
Nineveh, and wrote in Chaldaic. Even the word 
Iſrael was Chaldaic, and ſignified ſeeing God. The 
Fadder is an abridgment of the Zenda veſta or Zend, 
one of the three moſt ancient books we have in the 
world. The word Zenda among the Chaldeans im- 
plied the cultivation of fire. The Sadder is divided 
into an hundred articles, to which the Orientals give 
the names of gates or powers, It is neceſſary for us 
to be acquainted with them, if we wiſh to inform 
ourſelves of the morality of the ancient nations of 
the world. Our ignorant credulity is inceſſantly 
figuring to itſelf that we have invented every thing; 


that every thing came from the Jews, and that we 


ſucceeded to that people. We find ourſelves egre- 
giouſiy miſtaken in theſe points when we dive a little 
into antiquity. Here are ſome of thoſe articles of 
the Sadder we have juſt now ſpoken of, and which 
will ſerve to undeceive us, | 


I. The decree of the moſt juſt God is, , that men ſhall 
be judged by the good or evil they have committed. 
Their actions ſhall be weighed 1 in the ſcales of equity. 


. The 


ſo 
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The good ſhall N the light, and be delivered 
from Satan. 


II. If thy virtues are in greater enge than 
ay ſins, heaven ſhall be thy portion. If thy ſins 


are in the greater number, hell mall be thy — 


ment. 


5 
. 


V. He who gives FR is truly a man; it is the 


greateſt merit of our holy religion. 


VI. Celebrate the Sun four times a day; ; celebrate 


the Moon at the beginning of the month. 


N. B. It does not ſay, adore the fun and moon as 
gods, but celebrate the ſun and moon as works 
of the Creator. The ancient Perſians were not 
worſhippers of fire, but of the divinity, as the 
writer of the hiſtory of the Perſian religion has 
proved beyond a doubt. 


VII. Say Abunavar and Aſbim Vuhi when any one 


ſneezes. 
N. B. This article is quoted only to prove how 
very ancient is the cuſtom of ſaluting Ne who 
ſneeze. N 


IX. Avoid, above all, the ſin againſt nature, for 
there is none greater than this. 
N. B. This precept makes it appear how much 


Sextus Empiricus was miſtaken, when he aſ- 


ſerted that this infamy was tolerated by the laws 
of Perſia. 


XI. Be careful to keep up the ſacred fire; it is the 
ſoul of the world. 
N. B. This ſacred fire became a religious rite with 
ſeveral nations. | 


XII. Do not bury 8 cloth, &c. 

N. B. This precept ſnews how much thoſe authors 
were miſtaken, who have aſſerted that the Per- 
ſians were never accuſtomed to bury their dead. 

The 
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The euſtom of interring or of burning dead 
bodies, or of expoſing them to the air on the 
tops of hills, has often varied. Theſe rites have 
experienced changes in every country: it is in 
morality alone there has been no change. 


XIII Love thy father and thy mother if che 


meaneſt to live for ever. 
N. B. See the ten ee 


XV. When any thing is preſented to thee, bleſs God. 


XIX. Marry in thy youth; this world is only a 
paſſage: it is ordained that thy ſon ſhall follow 


thee, and that the 5 of beings ſhall be uninter- 
rupted. 


XXX. It is certain hae God ſaid unto Zoroaſter, 
te When thou ſhalt be in doubt whether an action is 
« good or evil, do not commit it.“ 


N. B. This principle is a little repugnant to the 


doctrine of probable opinions. 
XXXIII. Let the hand of liberality be extended 


only to the worthy; that which is given to the un- 


worthy is loſt, 


XXXV. But if there be queſtion of what is . 
ſary, when thou eateſt thyſelf, give likewiſe to the 
dogs to eat. 


XL. Whoever undertakes to exhort men to peni- 


-tence, ought to be without fin, and inſpired with 


true zeal. He ought not to be given to deceit ; his 
diſpoſition ſhould be mild, and his foul ſenſible to 
friendſhip ; his heart and his tongue ought always to 
agree with each other; he ſhould be far removed 
from debauchery and injuſtice, and ſhould hold him- 
ſelf forth as a pattern of goodneſs and juſtice before 
the people of God. 

B. What a leſſon is this for the prieſts of 


every country! It is remarkable, that in all 


the 


©. 
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2: the en of the reno the ie LO are called 
the people of God. | gie 


oK l. When the A 6 are at hand, Wg 
in feaſts of expiation and benevolence, for this is 
agreeable to the Creator. 

N. B. This precept has ſome "reſemblance, to. the 
Agapes.* 1 

LXVII. Never tell a an untruth, for it i is $ infarous, 
eres nb it may be uſeful. 10 


84 Neither indulge ear in * fardiliarities 


with courteſang, nor ee to Leduce Anofþict 
man's Yurs 14 ate eee 


LXX. Abſtain: from cheſt of every kind: 0 


IXI. Let thy hand, thy tongue, and 7 thoughts 
be free from fin. In thy afflitions, offer up thy 


7. to God; and in thy F days return 
im thanks. 


XCI. Night and ay let thy choughts do's em- 
ployed in doing good, for life is ſhort. If, ' inſtead 
of ſerving thy neighbour to-day, thou putteſt it off 


till to-morrow; do penance. Celebrate the fix Ga- 


hambars, for God created the world in fix times in 
the ſpace of a year. During the fix Gahambars re- 
fuſe no one's requeſt. It was on one of theſe days 
that the great King Giemſhid directed his chief pur- 
veyor to entertain all comers. The evil genius, or 
Satan, preſented himſelf under the form of a tra- 
veller, and when he had ate what was ſet before him, 


aſked for more; Giemſhid ordered a bullock to be 


ſerved up to him. — Satan having devoured this alſo, 
Giemſhid directed his horſes to de dreſſed and ſet be- 
fore him; Satan however ſtill called out for more. 
The juſt God then ſent the vogel qr who drove 


(AN The ip or love feaſts, were in uſe ioo os —_ 
mitive Chriſtians, -T. "5 1 


1 | away 


- 
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away the Devil; but this action of Giemſhid) was 
agreeable to the Deity. 
N. B. We may clearly ditinguih the c oriental genius 
| in this FRY: - 


heſe were the 1 en of the ancient 
Pelfians. Almoſt all of them are conformable to the 
natural religions of all the other nations of the earth. 
Religious ceremonies are indeed different in every 


country, but virtue is every where the ſame ; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe the latter is derived from God, 


whereas the former are of human inſtitution. 

We ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving that the 
Perſians had always a baptiſm, though they never 
adopted circumciſion. Baptiſm-was common. to all 
the ancient nations of the Eaſt: the circumciſion in- 
troduced among the Egyptians, Arabians, and Jews 
is of infinitely later date. There is indeed nothing 
more natural than to waſh one's ſelf ; but many ages 
muſt neceſſarily have paſſed away before men could 


be led to imagine that an operation, repugnant both 


to nature and decency, could be pleaſing in the eye 
of the Supreme Being. 

We pals over every thing that relates to ceremonies 
which to us appear uſeleſs, and even ridiculous, be- 
cauſe they were connected with cuſtoms to which we 
are ſtrangers. We likewiſe ſuppreſs thoſe incoherent 
and- figurative deſcriptions which were ſo familiar to 
all the oriental writers, amongſt whom the author of 
the fables attributed to Aſop was. perhaps the only 
one who wrote in a natural manner. 

It is certain that good taſte was never known in 
the Eaſt ; and this was becauſe the men in thoſe 
countries having never lived in ſociety, with the wo- 
men, and having almoſt always been accuſtomed. to 


retirement, had not the ſame opportunities of im- 


proving the underſtanding that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had. If you deprive the Arabians, the Perſians, 


and the Jews of the ſun and the moon, of their 


mountains 
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mountains and valleys, of their dragons and baſiliſks, 
you at once take from them all their poetry. 

It is ſufficient for our purpoſe to know that theſe 
ptecepts of Zoroaſter, related in the Sadder, are of 
the higheſt antiquity, and that they ſpeak of kings 
of whom there is no mention made even by Be- 
roſ us?. N 21 i 0 

We are unable to ſay who was the firſt Zoroaſter, 
or at what period he flouriſned; nor can we deter- 
mine whether he was the Brama of the Indians, and 
the Abraham of the Jews. We are certain however, 
beyond a doubt; that his religion taught virtue, which 
is the effential prineiple of all religions. They can 
indeed have no other; it not being in the nature of 
the human mind, however hardened it may be, to 
believe in any one who comes to propagate evil. 

The dogmas of Sadder likewiſe prove to us that 
the Perſians were not idolaters. Our ignorant te- 
merity for a long time led us to accuſe the Perſians, 
the Indians, the Chineſe, and even the Mahometans 
(who are fo attached to the unity of God) of 
idolatry. Theſe people confider us in the ſame light, 
not being ſufficiently acquainted with our myſteries. 
All our old Italian, French, and Spaniſh books ſpeak 
of the Mahometans as Pagans. We were in thoſe 
days like the Chineſe, who fancied themſelves the 
only reaſonable people in the world, and who denied 
even the human form to other men. Reaſon has 
always been late in coming: it is a divinity which 
has appeared only to a few. 

The Jews have attributed the repaſt of Thyeſtes, 
and the nuptials of Oedipus, to the Chriſtians ; 
the Chriſtians have aſcribed the ſame things to the 
Pagans; all the different ſe&s have mutually re- 


* An ancient hiſtorian, who Aouriſhed about 286 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and wrote three books on the affairs of the Chal- 
deans and Aﬀyrians, T | 


12 . 199% proached 
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proached each other with the greateſt crimes; 1 oy 
whole world has been traduced. 

The doctrine of the two principles is derived Wo 
Zoroaſter. Oromazes“ the ancient of days, and 
Arimanes the genius of darkneſs, were the original 
of Manicheiſm. This is the Ofiris and the Typhon 
of the Egyptians; this likewiſe was the Pandora of 
the Greeks, and the vain efforts of all the ſages to 
explain the origin of good and evil. This theology 
of the Magi was reſpected under all the governments 
of the Eaſt; and amidſt all the revolutions, the an- 
cient religion maintained itſelf in Perſia. Neither 
the gods of the Greeks nor any other deities ever fre- 
vailed in that empire. 

Nouſhirvan or Coſroes * Grove. towards the 
cloſe of the ſixth century, extended his empire into a 
part of Arabia Petræa, and Arabia Felix. He drove 
out the Abyſſinian Chriſtians who had invaded thoſe 
countries, and extirpated as much as he was able, 
Chriſtianity from his dominions, being forced to this 


ſeverity by the crime of his wife's ſon, who turning 


Chriſtian revolted againſt him. 

The children of the great Nouſhirvan, Who were 
unworthy of ſuch a father, laid Perſia waſte. by their 
civil wars and parricides. The ſucceſſors of the 
legiſlator Juſtinian degraded the name of | Empe- 
ror: Maurice was dethroned by the arms of Phocas, 
and by the intrigues of the patriarch of Syria, in 


conjunction with ſome biſhops, whom Phocas after- 


wards puniſhed for having aſſiſted him. The blood 
of Maurice and his five ſons was ſpilt by the hands 
of the common executioner. Pope Gregory the 
Great, the enemy of the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 
endeavoured to engage the tyrant Phocas to embrace 
his intereſt, by laviſhing Praiſes on him, and con- 


*The Magi and Chaldeans gave the name of . to 
the Supreme Being, a word which in their language implies 
burning light. This was the good principle, but oppoſed to 
this was Arimanes or the evil ſpirit. T. 


demning 


a. 
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demning the memory of Maurice, whom he had 
flattered while living 2 5 ah 
The Roman Empire in the Weſt: was deſtroyed, 
and a deluge: of Barbarians, Goths, Heruli, Huns 
and Vandals had overflowed Europe; when Mahomet 
laid the foundations of the religion and power of the 
Muſſalmen in the deſerts of Arabia. 
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F all the conquerors and legiſlators, there is not 


one whoſe life has been written with greater 
authenticity or more circumſtantial exactneſs by his 
cotemporaries, than that of Mahomet., If we diveſt 
it of thoſe prodigies with which that part of the 
world has been always miſled, the reſt will be found 
to be perfectly agreeable to truth. He was born at 
Mecca, in Arabia Petræa, in the year 379 of our 
vulgar æra. His father's name was Adalab, and his 
mother's Emina. There is no doubt that his family 


4 was one of the moſt conſiderable of the firſt tribe, 
. which was that of Korah. But the genealogy which 
n makes him to be deſcended in à right line from 
7 Abraham, appears to be one of thoſe fables invented 
d by the deſire, which is ſo natural among men, of 
18 . upon one another. | 

e | he manners and ſuperſtitions of the firſt ages 
= with which we are acquainted, were ſtill preſerved in 
o& Arabia. This appears by the vow which Abdalah 
* Moutaleb, the grandfather of Mahomet, made to 
0 ſacrifice one of his children. A prieſteſs of Mecca, 
5 ordered him to redeem his ſon by offering a certain 
to number of camels, which the exaggeration of the 


Arabians 
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Arabiahs makes to amount to an hundred. This 


prieſteſs was devoted to the ſervice of a ſtar, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been the dog-ſtar, for each tribe 
hack its particular ſtar or planet“; they alſo paid 
divine honours to genii and demi gods, bur ſtill ac- 
khowledged a ſuperior Deity ; and in this reſpect al- 
moſt all nations have been agreed. li Kent Fe 

Abdalah Moutaleb is ſaid to have lived an hundred 
and ten years; his ſon Mahomet carried arms when 
he was only fourteen years old, in a war upon the 
confines of Syria; but being afterwards reduced to 
very low circumſtances, one of his uncles placed him 


as factor to a widow of the name of Cadiſhe, who car- 


ried on a conſiderable traffic in Syria; he was then 
about twenty-five years of age. The widow after a 
very. ſhort time eſpouſed her factor, and Mahomet's 
uncle, who had brought about this match, gave his 
nephew twelve ounces. of gold: ſo that a ſum equi- 
valent to about nine hundred livres t of our money, 
was the whole patrimony of him who was one day to 
change the face of the moſt extenſive and moſt beau- 
tiful part of the globe. He lived an obſcure life with 
his firſt wife Cadifhe till he was forty years old. It 
was not till that time of life that he began to diſplay 
thoſe talents, which rendered him ſo ſuperior to the 
reſt of his countrymen. He poſſeſſed a lively and 
powerful 8 e void of all art and method, ſuch 
as ſeems to 

this he added an air of authority and inſinuation, 
animated by piercing eyes and a happy diſpoſition of 
features, together with a degree of intrepidity an 

liberality equal to Alexander's, and a ſobriety. whic 


Alexander wanted in order to compleat his character 


of greatneſs. 


* See the Koran, and the Preface to the Koran written by 
the learned and judicious Sale, who was five and twenty years 
in Arabia. V. THE: " 


+ Or zol. ſterling, io. 3% 
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ave been ſuited to the Arabians ; to 
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The love of women, which the warmth of his con- 
Nitation rendered unavoidable, and which occaſioned 
his having ſo many wives and. concubines, did not 
weaken either his courage, his application, or his 
health. It is in this way that his cotemporaries 
ſpeak of him, and their accounts are coroborated * 
his actions. 

After —— thannghle ze himſelf of the 
character of his fellow- citizens, of their ignorance, 
credulity and diſpoſition; to enthuſiam, he found 
that it was poſſible for him to aſſume the character 
of a prophet. He determined within himſelf to be- 
gin by rooting. out the doctrine of the Sabæans, 
which conſiſted in a mixed worſhip of the true God 
and of the ſtars; Judaiſm, which has been deteſted 
by every nation, and which was beginning to make a 
conſiderable progreſs in Arabia; and laſtly, Chriſ- 
tianity, which he knew only by the irregularities of 
ſeveral ſects who were diſperſed in different parts of 
his country. He pretended to revive. the ſimple 
worſhip of 4brabam or Ibrahim, from whom he claimed 
his deſcent, and to bring back. men to a belief of one 
God, a dogma which he conſidered as degraded: and 
mutilated in every religion. This 1s what he in 
effect expreſsly declares in the third Sura, or chapter 
of the Koran, where he ſays, God knows, but ye 
% know not. Abraham was neither Jew-nor Chriſ- 
ce tian, but of the true religion. His heart was re- 
& ſigned to God; he was not of the number of ido- 
9 laters.” 

It is probable that bene like the generality 
of enthuſiaſts, being violently ſtruck with his own 
ideas, uttered them at firſt in good faith, and gra- 
dually ſtrengthening them by his reveries, deceived 
himſelf while he was deceiving others, and at length 
had recourſe to impoſture to ſupport a doctrine which 
he believed to be well founded. He began by mak- 
ing himſelf believed in his own houſe, and this was 
probably his — difficulty. His wife and Fong 

ty 
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Ali; the huſband of his daughter Fatima, were his 
les! FP ² iQ vv 
His countrymen ſoon began to be incenſed againſt 
him, but this was no more than what he had reaſon 
to ſuſpect. His anſwer to the threats of the Kora- 
ſhites, ſhews at once his diſpoſition and the mode of 
expreſſion common to thoſe of his nation. © Were 
4 you even to come againſt me, ſays he, with the 
ce fun at your right hand, and the moon at your left, 
J would not deviate from my purpoſe.“ 

He had converted only ſixteen diſciples, four of 
whom were women, when he was obliged to make 
them quit Mecca, where they were perſecuted; and 
ſent them to preach his religion in Ethiopia. He 
himſelf ventured to remain at Mecca, where he 
braved all his enemies, and continued making new 
proſelytes, whom he ſent to Ethiopia to the number 
of an hundred. But that which ſerved the moſt to 
ſtrengthen his new religion, was the converſion of 
Omar, who, had long been his perſecutor. This 
Omar, who was afterwards ſo great a conqueror, 
cried out in a numerous aſſembly, I atteſt that 

c there is but one God, and that he has neither com- 

„ panion nor equal, and that Mahomet is his ſer- 
r vant and prophet.” | 1 

His enemies were ſtill however in greater number 
than his friends at Mecca; but his diſciples having 
formed a conſiderable party at Medina, he at-leng h 
fled thither, after having been perſecuted and even 
condemned to death at Mecca. This flight, to which 
the name of Hegira* has been given, became the 
ra of his glory and the foundation of his empire. 
From being a fugitive he roſe to be a conqueror. 
He perhaps owed his ſucceſs in a great meaſure to 
his being perſecuted. - Having taken refuge at Me- 
dina, he converted the inhabitants, and having drawn 
them over to his ſervice, he began by defeating, with 


* This happened in the year of Chriſt 622. FT. 
only 


his followers, led them to imagine that God yr 
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only 1 hundred and thirteen men, the people of 


Mecca -who came to attack him with a thouſand, 
This victory, which was confidered as a miracle by 


for them as they did for him; and from this firſt 
victory they flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
conquering the world. Mahomet took Mecca, ſaw 
his perſecutors at his feet; and within the ſpace of 
nine years conquered, by preaching and the force of 
arms, all Arabia, a country as extenſive as Perſia, 
and which neither the Perſians nor Romans were 
ever able to ſubdue. He found himſelf at the head 
of forty thouſand men intoxicated with enthuſiaſm. 
He was no ſooner ſucceſsful than he wrote to Coſ- 
roes the Second, King of Perſia, to the Emperor 
Heraclius, - to the Prince of the Copts, Gover- 


nor of Egypt, to the King of Abyſſinia, and to 


a Prince whoſe name was Mondar, who reigned in a 
province near the Perſian gulph. 

He had the boldneſs to make them the propoſal 
of embracing his religion; and what appears ſtrange 
is, that two of theſe Princes actually became Maho- 
metans ; theſe were the King of Abyſſinia and this 
Mondar. Coſroes tore Mahomet's letter with indig- 
nation; Heraclius anſwered him by making him 
preſents; and the Prince of the Copts ſent him a 
girl eſteemed the maſter-piece of nature, who was 
called the beautiful Maria. 

At the end of nine years, Mahomet thinking him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to extend his conqueſts and reli- 
gion among the Greeks and Perſians, began by attack- 


ing Syria, which at that time was ſubject to Herac- k, 


lius, and took ſome cities from him. That Emperor 
whoſe head was turned with metaphyſical diſputes in 
religion, and who had eſpouſed the party of the Mo- 
nothelites, received within the compaſs of a very 
ſhort time, two very ſingular propoſals; the one 
from Coſroes the Second, who had ſubdued him 

. K long 
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long before, and the other from Mahomet. Coſroes 
inſiſted on Hleraclius's embracing the religion of the 

Magi, and Mahomet, on bis becoming a Muſſul- 
RT. toc i867 5 | RIOT 21! 
- The new prophet left it to the choice of thoſe 
whom he wanted to ſubdue, either to embrace his 
faith, or to pay a tribute. This tribute was regulated 
by the Koran at thirteen drachms of filver annually 
for every head of a family. So moderate a tax, proves 
that the people he conquered were poor. The 
tribute has ſince been increaſed. Of all the legiſla- 
tors who have founded religions, he is the only one 
that extended his by conqueſts. Other nations have 
ſpread their worſhip by fire and ſword into foreign 


anh. FLY as Fm WY III * * 


countries; but no other founder of a ſect was ever a 
conqueror. This extraordinary privilege is, in the 
eye of the Mahometans, the ſtrongeſt argument, : 
that God himſelf was pleaſed to aſſiſt their prophet. ] 
At length Mahomet, after having made himſelf e 
maſter of Arabia, and formidable to all his neigh- : 
bours, was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper at Medina, f 
at the age of ſixty three years and a half; when re- . 
ſolving to behave in his laſt moments like a hero and 4 
a man of integrity, he cried out, © Let him to whom f 
I have done violence and injuſtice appear; I am C 
ec now ready to make him reparation.” On this a ft 
man ſtood up, and demanded the reſtitution of ſome C 
money; Mahomet directed it to be given to him, t. 
and expired a ſhort time after, conſidered as a great * 
man even by thoſe who knew him to be an im- tl 
pPoſtor, and revered as a prophet by all the reſt. c 
Mahomet was certainly not an illiterate perſon as 
ſome have pretended. He muſt, on the contrary, * 
have been a man of great learning for one of his na- x 


tion and the age he lived in, fince we have ſome 


* This name, which fignifies a true believer, was given by 
Mahomet to thoſe who embraced his religion. T. 
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medical aphoriſms of his, and he corrected the Ard 
bian calendar, as Cæſar did that of the Romans. 
It is true that he ſtiles himſelf a prophet not verſed 
in letters; but a perſon. may know how to wine 
without arrogating to himſelf the character of 
learned man. He was a poet; the laſt verſes of a 
moſt all the chapters of the Koran are in rhyme, 
and the reſt in meaſured proſe. This poetical dic- 
tion contributed not a little to render his - book 
reſpectable. Poetry was in the higheſt eſteem among 
the Arabians, and whenever there was a good poet 
in any particular tribe, the other tribes ſent an em- 
baſſy of congratulation to that which had produced 
an author, whom they looked upon as inſpired, and 
conſidered as an uſeful member. They uſed to fix up 
the beſt pieces of poetry in the Temple of Mecca, 
and when the ſecond chapter of the Koran was 
placed there, which begins in this manner: We 
* ought not to doubt; this is the knowledge of the 
ce juſt, and of thoſe who believe in the myſteries, who 
% pray at the proper times and who give with libe- 
© rality, &c.” The firſt poet in Mecca, named 
Abid, tore down his own verſes which had been 
fixed up in the temple, admired Mahomet and be- 
came his follower. Theſe are manners, cuſtoms and 
facts ſo different from any amongſt us, that they 
cannot fail to prove to us how much the great pic- 
ture of the univerſe is diverſified, and how cautiouſly 
we ought to guard againſt the habit we have con- 
tracted of judging of every thing by our own cuſ- 
toms. a 4 
Some of the Arabians, who were cotemporaries 
with Mahomet, wrote his life in the moſt circumſtan- 


tial manner, All theſe accounts abound with the bar- 


barous ſimplicity of thoſe times, which are called he- 
roic. His marriage contract with his firſt wife Ca- 
digha, is expreſſed in theſe words: Hhereas Cadigha 
is in love with Mahomet,, and Mahomet is alſo in love with 
ber, We find what victuals his wives dreſſed for 
K2 him; 
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him we are told the names of his ſwords and of his 


yformity between the manners of his people, and 
ſe of the ancient Hebrews (I ſpeak here of their 
Manners only) the ſame ardor to ruſh into battle in 
the name of the Lord, the ſame thirſt for plunder, 
the ſame diviſion of the ſpoils, and every thing re- 
lating to this great object. | 
But, conſidering here only human things, and ab- 
ſtracting the judgments of God and his unſearchable 
ways, how happened it that Mahomet and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, who began their conqueſts exactly as the Jews 
did, ſhould have atchieved ſuch great things, and that 
the Jews did ſo little? Was it not becauſe the Muſ- 


ſulmen took particular care to ſubject the van- 


quiſhed to their religion, either by force or perſua- 


ſion? The Jews on the contrary ſeldom converted 
ſtrangers to their faith. The Arabian Muſſulmen 
incorporated among them other nations ; the Jews 
always kept themſelves a diſtin people. In ſhort, 
it would ſeem as if the courage of the Arabians was 
more enthuſiaſtic, and their conduct more bold and 
gererous. The Jews held all other nations in abhor- 
rence, and were always afraid of being enſlaved : 
whereas the Arabians aimed at becoming maſters of 
every thing, and believed themſelves deſtined to 
command. Ng = 
— Although theſe Iſmaelites reſembled the Jews in 
their enthuſiaſm and thirſt of plunder, yet were they 
greatly ſuperior to them in courage, greatneſs of ſoul 
and magnanimity. Their hiſtory, both true and fa- 
bulous, before the time of Mahomet, abounds with 
examples of friendſhip, ſimilar to thoſe invented by 
the Greeks in the f 
Theſeus and Pirithous. The hiſtory of the Barmecides 
is one continued defcription of unexampled gene- 
rofity, which elevates the ſoul. Theſe inftances cha- 
racteriſe a nation. On the contrary, in all the an- 
nals of the Hebrew nation, we do not meet with a 


prſes. Above all we may obferve a remarkable 


bles of Pylades and Oreſtes, 
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generous action. They were ſtrangers to hoſF 
pitality, liberality, and clemency. Their greateſfſ 
happineſs has always confiſted in exerciling the mol 
rapacious uſury towards. ſtrangers: and this ſpirit Gl 
uvſury, which is the principle of baſeneſs, is ſo ef 
grafted in their hearts, as to be the inceſſant object 
of the figures they employ m thatkind of eloquence 
which is peculiar to themſelves. They have gloried” 
in laying waſte, with fire and fword, the little villages 
of which they were able to get poſſeſſion. They put 
to death all the old men and children, reſerving only” 
the young maidens who were marriageable. They 
aſſaſſinated their maſters when they were in ſlavery, 
and were never diſpoſed to mercy when they were. 
conquerors; in a word, they have always been the 
enemies of the human kind. There are no marks of 
politeneſs or ſcience, or of any improvement. in the 
arts, to be met with among theſe atrocious nations: 
whereas the Arabians, after the ſecond age of the 
Hegira, became the preceptors of Europe in the 
arts and ſciences, although their tenets ſeem to be by 
no means favourable to the polite arts. 
The laſt will of Mahomet was not executed. He 
had named Aly, who had married his daughter Fa- 
tima, to fucceed him in the empire; but ambition, 
which triumphs over fanaticiſm itſelf, indueed the 
chiefs of his army to chuſe for Caliph, or vicar of- 
the prophet, old Abubeker, his father-in-law, from 
the hope that they ſoon ſhould divide the ſucceſſion 
amongſt themſelves. Aly, in the mean while, con- 
tinued in Arabia, waiting for an opportunity to ſigna- 
lize himfelf. | | 3% 
This diviſion ſowed the firſt ſeeds of the great 
ſchiſm which at preſent ſeparates the two ſects of 
Omar and Aly, the Sunni and the Chias, the Turks 
and the modern Perſians. $5 on 
Abubeker began by gathering together the ſcattered 
leaves of the Koran. The ſeveral chapters of this 
book were read in the preſence of all the chiefs, written 
either 
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| Leither upon the leaves of the palm; tree or upon parch- 
ment, and in this manner its authenticity was inva- 
5 eſtabliſhed. Theſe people carried their ſuper- 


themſelves that the original was written in Heaven. 
ET he only doubt was, whether it was written from all 
eternity, or only in the time of Mahomet. The moſt 
devout declared themſelves for eternity. 
Abubeker, ſoon after, led his Muſſulmen into Pa- 
leſtine, where he defeated the brother of Heraclius. 
Hie died a ſhort time after, with the reputation of 
being the moſt generous of all mankind, having never 
taken to his own uſe more than about forty pence 
a day out of all the ſpoil that was divided thus 
mewing how the contempt of little mercenary views 
is e e with that ambition which great intereſts 
inſpire. 

*... 1s ded by the 8 as a 
great man and a faithful Muſſulman. He is one of 
the ſaints of the Koran. The Arabians have given 
us his laſt will couched in theſe terms: In the name of 

/ the mo t merciful God, this is the will of Abubeker, made 

at a time when he was going out of this world into the next, 
at a time when even Infidels believe, when the impious ceaſe 
to doubt, and when hars ſpeak the truth, This intro- 

— duction ſeems to have been written with ſincerity, and 
yet Abubeker, who was father-in-law to Mahomet, 
muſt have had a near view of that prophet; ſo that 
he was either deceived himſelf by Mahomet, or muſt 
have been an accomplice in an illuſtrious impoſture, 
which he conſidered as neceſſary. His ſituation re- 
quired him to impoſe upon the world, both in his 
life-time, and at the hour of his death. 

Omar, who was elected. after him, was one of the 
moſt rapid conquerors that ever deſolated the earth. 
He firſt took Damaſcus, celebrated for the fertility 
of its territory, for the fineſt manufactures of ſteel in 
the univerſe, and for thoſe ſilks that Kill bear its 

name. He drove the Greeks, who went under the 
appellation 


5 Witious reſpect for the Koran ſo far as to perſuade 
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appellation of Romans, out of Syria and Pheeniciaz 


and, after along ſiege, he took by capitulation the cit 
of Jerufalem, a city that had been poſſeſſed by 
ſtrangers, who ſucceeded each other, ever ſince David 
wreſted it from its ancient inhabitants: and what i 
well worthy of obſervation, he indulged the Jews and 
Chriſtians, who inhabited Jeruſalem, with full Une 
of conſcience. 

The lieutenants of Omar advanced at the ſame time 
into Perſia. The laſt of the Perſian kings, whom we 
call Hormiſdas the Fourth, gave battle to the Arabians, 
at ſome leagues diſtance from Madain, which was 
then the capital of that empire, where he loſt both 
the battle and his life. The Perſians then paſſed 


under the dominion of Omar, more eaſily than thay. 


had ſubmitted to the yoke of Alexander. 


Then fell the ancient religion of the Magi, which 
the conqueror of Darius had treated with reſpec; for 
he never interfered in the worſhip of the nations he 


ſubdued. 


The Magi, worſhippers of one only God, and 
averſe to idols, reverenced fire, which animates all 
nature, as an emblem of the Deity. They regarded 
their religion as the pureſt and moſt ancient; and the 


knowledge they had acquired of the mathematics, 


aſtronomy, and hiſtory, encreaſed their contempt for 
their ignorant conquerors; they could not therefore 
forſake a religion, conſecrated by ſo many ages, for 
a new doctrine profeſſed by their enemies. The 
greateſt part of them retired to the extremities of 
Perſia and India, where they live at preſent under 
the name of Gaures or Guebres, marrying only amongſt 
themſelves; keeping up the ſacred fire, and adhering 
to what they know of their ancient worſhip ; yet they 
are ignorant, deſpiſed, and, except in their poverty, 
reſemble the Jews, who have fo long been diſperſed, 
without being allied to other nations : they have a 
ſtill greater reſemblance to the Banians, who live no 
where but in India and Perſia, where they are ag 
1 | tere 
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tered in different parts. Many families of the Gue- 


pres or Ipnicole * remained at Iſpahan till the reign 
of Shah-Abbas, who expelled them from thence, as 
Habella did the Jews from Spain. They have fince 
| However been tolerated in the ſuburbs of that city 
by his ſucceſſors. The Ignicolæ have long curſed 
Alexander and Mahomet in their prayers, and it is 


probable that to theſe they have ſince joined Shah- 


Abbas. : 

While one of Omar's lieutenants ſubdued Perſia, 
another took all Egypt and a great part of Lybia 
from the Romans. The famous library of Alexandria, 
a monument of the knowledge and errors of man- 
kind, which had been begun by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and augmented by a number of ſucceeding 
kings, was burnt in this conqueſt. At that time 
the Saracens would have no other learning than 
that of the Koran ; but they afterwards diſcovered a 
genius capable of the greateſt undertakings, The re- 
eſtabliſnment of the ancient canal in Egypt, firſt dug 
by the kings of that country, and afterwards repaired 
by Trajan, to open a communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, was an enterprize worthy of 


the moſt enlightened ages. A governor of. Egypt, 


under the caliphate of Omar, ſat about this great 
work and completed it. What a difference between 
the genivs of the Arabians and that of rhe Turks ? 


The latter have ſuffered a work to go to ruin, the 


preſervation of which was of more importance than 
the acquiſition of a large province. | 
The lovers of antiquity, they who delight in com- 
paring the geniuſes of different nations, will fee with 
pleaſure how greatly the manners and cuſtoms in the 
time of Mahomet, Abubeker and Omar reſembled 
thoſe ancient manners which have been ſo faithfully 
deſcribed to us by Homer. They will ſee the chiefs 
of one party defy thoſe of the enemy to ſingle com- 


* Worſhippers of fire. T. 
bat; 
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bat; and advancing from their reſpectiye ranks to 
decide the fate of the day in the preſence of both 
armies; who remain inactive ſpectators of the conteſt, 
while the combatants mutually interrogate each other, 
return defiance for defiance, and invoke the aid of 
the gods before they begin the fight. There were 


ſeveral of theſe ſingle combats fought at the ſiege of 


Damaſcus, _-— , 15 lv | 
It is evident that the combats of the Amazons, 
mentioned by Homer and Herodotus, were not 


founded upon fabulous reports. The women of the 


tribe of Imiar, in Arabia Felix, were warriors, and 
fought in the armies of Abubeker 'and Omar. We 


are not to believe however that there was a kingdom 


of Amazons, where the women lived without men, 
But'in the times and in the countries in which every 


one led a rural and paſtoral life, it was not to be 


wondered at, that the women, who were brought up 
as hardy as the men, ſhould ſomtimes have fought as 
well as them. At the ſiege of Damaſcus we have a 
particular inſtance of one of thoſe women of the 
tribe of Imiar, who in revenge for the loſs of her 
huſband, who was flain by her ſide, ſhot the governor 
of the city dead with an arrow. Nothing can juſtify 
Arioſto and Taſſo more than this, for introducing ſo 

many female warriors in their poems. 

Hiſtory will afford you many ſimilar examples in 
the times of chivalry, Theſe cuſtoms, which were 
at all times extremely rare, appear now-a-days in- 
credible, eſpecially fince the invention of artillery, 
which deprives the combatants of thoſe reſources 
which were formerly derived from perſonal bravery, 
ſkill, and agility, and fince armies are become a 
kind of regular machines that move, as it were, by 


The ſpeeches of the Arabian heroes at the head 

of their armies, whether previous to a ſingle com- 

bat or to the ratiſying a truce, are entirely in that 
| | L natural 
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natural taſte which we find in Homer, but incom- 
9 more enthuſiaſtic and ſubli mme. 
About the eleventh year of the Hegira, in a dintls 
e r between the army of Heraclius and that of 
the Saracens, the Mahometan General, named Derar, 
being taken priſoner, the Arabians were ſtruck with a 
Panic at this event, when Raſi, one of their captains, 
running towards them, cried out, What matters it 
ꝛ0 be her Derar.is taken or killed ® God is living and looks 
upon you, fight on.” With this 157005 he rallied them: 


and gained the victory. A 
Another cries out, vonder i is heaven, fight for 4 
God, and he will give you the earth..“ £ 
The Mahometan general Caled, having taken the c 
daughter of Heraclius at Damaſcus, ſent her back I 

to her father without a ranſom.” He was aſked h 
why he acted thus: It is,” ſays he, © becauſe I a 
hope ſoon to take her agua _ her father at Con- t. 

85 ſtantinople.“ 8 E 
When the Caliph Moba on 11 deith bed; in d 

the ſixtieth year be the Hegira, ſecured the throne of G 

the Caliphs, which till then had been elective, to his W 

* fon Yelud, he faid, © Great God! if 1 have ſettled ki 
my ſon on the throne, becauſe I thought him wor- ſh 
„ thyof it, I beſeech thee to lend him thy ſupport; | al 
* but if I have acted only as a father, 1 er thee to 85 
drive him from it.“ ſti 

— Every thing that baphesed in thoſe dau was —.— V1 
| racteriſfical of a nation ſuperior to all others. The C 

| ſucceſs of this*conquering people ſeems to have been H 

; owing more to the enthuſiaſm with which they were va 
animated, than to their leaders: for Omar was aſſaſſi- ſel 


nated by a Perſian ſlave in 653; and Otman, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, was ſlain in a tumult in 655. Aly, the famous 
ſon-in-law of Mahomet, was elected, and governed 
only in the midſt of troubles. He was affaſſinated 
like his predeceſſors at the end of five years, and yet 


f cn Mahometan arms were * proſperous. I his 
1 Caliph 


: 45 *. 


Caliph Aly, whom the Perſians revere to this day, 
and whoſe principles they follow in oppoſition to 
thoſe of Omar, transferred the ſeat of empire from the 


city of Medina, where Mahomet lies buried, to the 
city of Couffa, on the banks of the Euphrates, the 
ruins of which are now ſcarcely to be found: this 


has been the fate of Babylon, Seleucia, and all he 
ancient cities of Chaldea, that were only built with 
banks: mot io poicbed 0 o goi con? 7 

It is evident that the genius of the Arabians, being 
put in motion by Mahomet, did A of itſelf during 


_ almoſt three centuries, and in this reſpect reſembled the 


genius of the ancient Romans. The greateſt con- 
queſts were indeed made under Valid, the leaſt war- 


like of all the Caliphs. One of his generals extended 


his empire as far as Samarcand, in 70%. Another 
attacked the Greek empire at the ſame time towards 
the Black Sea. A third, in 711, paſſed over from 


Egypt into Spain, which had been ſucceſſively ſub- 


dued with eaſe by the Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Goths and Vandals, and laſt of all by theſe Arabians, 
who were called Moors. There they erected the 
kingdom of Cordova. Indeed the Sultan of Egypt 
ſhook off the yoke of the Grand Caliph of Bagdat ; 
and Abderama, governor of the conquered part of 
Spain, no longer acknowledged the Sultan of Egypt; 
ſtill however, the Mahometan arms were every where 
victorious. ' . | 2 

This Abderama, who was grandſon to the Caliph 
Heſham, conquered the kingdoms of Caſtile, Na- 
varre, Portugal, and Arragon. He eſtabliſned him- 
ſelf in Languedoc, ſeized on Guienne and Poitou; 
and had it not been for Charles Martel, who deprived 
him of victory and life, France would have been a 
Mahometan province. ; £ 


After the reign of nineteen Caliphs of the family 


of the Ommiades, / ſucceeded the dynaſty of the 


Abaſſides, about the year 752 of our æra. Abou- 
giafar Almanzor, who was the ſecond Caliph of the 
8 L. 2 Abaſſides, 
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Abaſſides, fixed the ſeat of that great empire at Bagdat, 
beyond the Euphrates, in Chaldea. The Turks ſay 
that he laid the foundations of Bagdat, but the Per- 
| fans affirm that it was even at that time very ancient, 
and that he only repaired it. This is the city which 
is ſometimes called Babylon, and which has been 


the occafion of ſo many wars between the Turks and 


Perfians. | | 0 

The dominion of the Caliphs laſted ſix hundred and 
fifty - five years. They were as deſpotic in religion as 
in government, and though not adored like the Great 


ama, enjoyed a more ſubſtantial authority; and 


even at the time of their decay were reſpected by the 
Princes who perſecuted them. All the Turkith, Ara- 
bian, and Fartar Sultans derived their authority from 
the Caliphs, with leſs reluctance than many Chriftian 
Princes have received theirs from the Pope : they did 
not indeed kiſs the feet of the Caliph, but they pro- 
ſtrated themſelves at the threſhold of his palace. 
If ever any power threatened all the earth, it was 
certainly that of the Caliphs; for they enjoyed at the 
fame time the privileges of the throne and the altar, 
and were ſupported in theſe not only by the arms, 
but by the enthuſiaſm of their ſubjects. Their orders 
were conſidered as oracles, and their ſoldiers were ſo 
many fanatics, | 

In the year 671 they laid fiege to Conſtantinople, 
which was one day to become Mahometan: the almoſt 
inevitable diviſions among ſo many ferocious chiefs 
did not put a ſtop to their conqueſts; for in this par- 
ticular they reſembled the ancient Romans, who 
amidſt their civil wars ſubdued Afia Minor. 

In proportion as the Mahometans. grew powerful, 
they became polite, Theſe Caliphs, who were always 
acknowledged as the ſovereigns of religion, and ap- 
parently of the empire, by thoſe who no longer re- 


ceived their orders at ſuch a diſtance, lived in tran- 


quillity in their new Babylon, and ſoon revived the 
arts, Aaron al Rachild, cotemporary with Charle- 
| | magne, 
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magne, was more reſpectable than any of his Teng 
ceflors, and knew how to make himſelf obeyed even 
in Spain and India: he revived the ſciences, taught 
the agreeable and uſeful arts to flouriſh, drew learned 
men into his country, compoſed verſes, and through- 
out the whole of his vaſt domintons ſubſtituted po- 
liteneſs to barbariſm. During his reign the Arabians, 
who had already adopted the Indian method of com- 
putation by nine figures and a cypher, brought them 
to us. We were ſolely indebted in France and Ger- 
many to theſe Arabians for a knowledge of the courſe 
q the ſtars: the very word almanack is ſtill a proof 
ff this. : | | . 

The Almageſt of Ptolemy was then tranſlated from 
the Greek into Arabic, by Benhonain the aſtronomer. 
TheCaliph Almamon cauſed a degree of the meridian 
to be meaſured by the rules of geometry, in order tg 
determine the magnitude of the earth: an operation 
that was not performed in France till above nine 
hundred years after, in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
This aſtronomer Benhonain carried his obſervations 
very far, and diſcovered, that either Ptolemy had 
fixed the ſun's greateſt declination too far north, or 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic was changed: he 
even found that the period of thirty-ſix thouſand 
years aſſigned for the pretended motion of the fixed 
ſtars from the weſt to the caſt, ought to be greatly 
ſhortened. | | 
Both chemiſtry and 2 were cultivated by the 
Arabians. The firſt of theſe, chemiſtry, has indeed 
been brought to perfection by us, but for the diſ- 
covery of it we are entirely indebted to them. We 
owe to them the new remedies called minoratives, 
which are milder and more ſalutary than thoſe that 
were before in uſe in the ſchool of Hippocrates and 
Galen. "= | | 

Algebra was likewiſe one of their inventions. The 

d itſelf is indeed a ſufficient proof of this, whether 
we derive it from the term Aleiabarat, or ſuppoſe it 
hs to 


* 


* | | 
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to be named after Geber, the famous Arabian, who 
taught it in our eighth century. In ſhort, in the 
ſecond century after Mahomet, the Chriſtians of the 
Weſt were obliged to derive all their knowledge from 
the Muſſulmen. 

An infallible proof of the ſuperior genius of a 
nation in regard to the polite arts, is the cultivation 
of true poetry. I ſpeak not of thoſe bombaſt and 
high-flown compoſitions, or of that . heap of inſipid 
and common-place expreſſions about the ſun, the 
moon, and the ſtars, .or the mountains and ſeas ; but 
of that bold yet elegant taſte which obtained in the 
reign of Auguſtus, and which we have ſeen revived 
under Lewis XIV. This poetry, which abounds with 
imagery and ſentiment, was known in the time of 
Aaron al Rachild. Amidſt a variety of examples, I 
ſhall ſelect one that ſtrikes me, and give it becauſe it 
is conciſe. It relates to tl c celebrated diſgrace of 
_ Gaafar Barmecides,* | , 


| Weak mortal, 
Whom Fortune has dad 
With all her dang'rous gifts, 
Learn, from the fate of Barmecides, 
How tranſitory is kingly favour, 
And dread being happy. 


The laſt line is tranſlated word for word. Nothing 
can be more beautiful in my opinion than, dread being 
bappy. The Arabic tongue had the advantage of 
being brought to perfection a long time ago. It was 
aſcertained even before the time of Mahomet, and 
has not been materially changed ſince. There is not 
at preſent the leaſt veſtige of any of the jargons 
that were 9 at that time in Europe. Which 


* The preceptor, and afterwards the Vizir and favoliite of 
Aaron al Rachild. He had ſeveral ſons, all of whom, as well 
as their father, roſe to great power. The. cauſe of their diſ- 
grace is variouſly related by the Arabian writers. T. 
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Way ſoever we turn ourſelves, We muſt own we were 
born but yeſterday. We go beyond other nations in 
more than one reſpect, and the reaſon of bn is per- 
haps becauſe we came the laſt 4 | 


cn r. VII. 


of the Keron and Mahometan Ra —IWith an nano 
zo het her this was a new Religion, and whether it r 
been OP a per ſecuting Spirit, 


TE have already ſeen in the peeing 1 
what were the menaces of Mahomet and the 
Arabians, by whom a conſiderahle part of the world 
experienced ſo great and rapid a revolution. It 


now remains to Sire a. n Ps 1 their re 


ligion. 

We have — held. a te notion that the 
Mahometan religion made fo; pid a progreſs only 
becauſe it favoured voluptuous inclinations; but we 


do not reflect that all the ancient religions of the 


Eaſt admitted a plurality of wives. Mahomet re- 
duced the number to four, which till his time had 


been unlimited. It is ſaid that David had eighteen 


wives, and Solomon three hundred, together with 
ſeven hundred concubines. This king uſed to drink 
wine with theſe companions. It was therefore the 
Jewiſh religion that was I mb and that of Ma- 
homet was ſevere. 

It is a great problem among | politicians, whether. 
polygamy 1s uſeful to ſociety, and population. The 
eaſtern nations have decided this queſtion in all ages, 
and nature ſeems to agree with thoſe people in almoſt 
every ſpecies of the animal creation, where we ob- 
ſerve that ſeveral females have only one male. 
The time Joſt in breeding, in bringing forth, and 
in the other diſorders incident to the * ſex, 

eems 
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ſeems to call for ſome opportunities of reparation. 
The women in hot countries foon ceaſe to be hand- 
 fome and capable of bearing children. The head of 
a family, who places his glory and proſperity in the 
number of his children, has an abſolute neceſſity for 
another woman to ſupply the place of an uſeleſs wife. 
Our laws in the Weſt ſeem to be more favourable to 
the women; thoſe of the Eaſt to the men and to the 
ſtate. There is no object of legiſlature which may 
not be made the ſubject of diſpute. But this is not 
the place for a diſſertation, our aim is to deſcribe men 
rather than to judge them. 
People are every day exclaiming againſt the ſenſual 
paradiſe of Mahomet; but the ancients never knew 
any other. Hercules had eſpouſed Hebe in heaven 
as a reward for the Jabours he had experienced on 
earth. Heroes were regaled with nectar at the tables 
er the gods; and as man was ſuppoſed to riſe again 
after death with all his ſenſes about him, it was very 
natural to ſuppoſe likewiſe that he would taſte, either 
in a garden or on ſome other globe, the pleaſures 
_ peculiar to the ſenſes, and which ought to be en- 
joyed while theſe continue to ſubſiſt. This belief 
was even that of the fathers of the church in the 
ſecond and third century. It is afferted in expreſs 
terms by St. Juſtin, in the ſecond part of his dialogues, 
that © Jeruſalem ſhall be enlarged. and embelliſhed 
4 to receive the ſaints, who will there enjoy during a 
\ < rhoufand years, all the pleaſures of the ſenſes.” 
An hundred writers copying after one another, have 
_ aſſerted that the Koran was compoſed by a Neſtorian 
monk. Some have given this monk the name of Sergi- 
us; others call him Boheira. But it is evident that the 
chapters of the Alcoran were written occaſionally by 
Mahomet, either in his journies or-on his military 
expeditions. Was this monk always with him? It 
has likewiſe been imagined from an equivocal paſſage 
in the Koran, that Mahomet could neither write nor 
read. But 1s it probable that a man who has been 
1 in 
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in trade twenty years, and who was 4 poet, a phy- 
ſician and a legiſlator, ſhould, have been ignorant of 
what was known to all the children of his tribe? 

The Koran, or as it is improperly called the Al- 
coran, implies. ſimply e boch. It is not an hiſ- 
torical work, in which the author has aimed at an 
imitation of the writings of the Hebrews, and our 
Evangeliſts; neither is it a book purely containing 
a body of laws, like thoſe of Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy; nor is it a collection of pſalms and ſpiritual 
ſongs, nor a prophetic viſion and allegory like the 
Apocalypſe : it is a mixture of all theſe ſeveral kinds 
of writing; a body of homilies, in which we meet with 
ſome. hiſtorical facts, ſome viſions, ſome revelation, 
and ſome laws, both civil and religious. 

The Koran is become the code of juriſprudence, as 
well as of the canonical law, with all the Mahometan 
nations. 8 5 f | nou" 20 2 
All the interpreters of this book allow that its 
morality is contained in theſe words, Court him 
«© wha diſcards thee; give to him who taketh from 
ce thee; forgive thoſe who have offended thee; do 
< good to all; never diſpute with the ignorant.“ 
Mahomet ought much rather to have recommended it 
to his followers not to diſpute with the learned; but 
in that part of the world, it was never imagined 
that there was learning or ſcience elſewhere. 

Among the incoherent declamations with which 
this book is filled, according to the eaſtern taſte, 
we meet with ſome paſſages that are truly ſublime. 
Mahomet, for example, in ſpeaking of the ceſſation 
of the deluge, expreſſes himſelf thus: God ſaid, 
ce earth abſorb thy waters, heaven drink up the 
© ſhowers: thou haſt poured down; the heaven and 
& the earth obeyed,” 

The definition. of God is ęxpreſſed in a manner 
ſtill more ſublime. On being aſked who was that 
Allah whom he preached, he replied, © It is he who 
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, holds his being of myſelf, and from whom all 
other beings are derived; who begetteth not, 
c neither is begotten ; and who has no likeneſs 
© throughout the whole extent of beings.” This 
famous anſwer, which is held facred throughout the 
Eaſt, is to be met with in the laſt gs gg but one 'of 
the Koran. 

Ir 1s true that oral 0 vfunditier; and ana- 
chroniſms are plentifully ſcattered through the whole 
of this book. We obſerve in it, above all, a pro- 
found ignorance of thoſe parts of natural philoſophy 
_ which are the moſt ſimple and the moft known. 
This is the touchſtone of the books which falſe re- 
ligions pretend to have been written by the Divinity; 
for God is neither abſurd nor ignorant; but the vul- 
gar, who are incapable of diſtinguiſhing theſe errors, 


adore them, while their Imans or prieſts RP 1 


deluge of words to palliate them. 

The commentators on the Koran always make a 
diſtinction between the poſitive and allegorical ſenſe, 

that is, between the letter and the ſpirit. The Ara- 

bian genius is as diſtinguiſhable in the commentary 

as in the text. One of the moſt approved commen- 


tators, ſays that the © Koran ſometimes wears the 


& face of a man, and ſometimes that of a beaſt, to 
ſignify the ſpirit and the letter. 

One thing that will perhaps ſurpriſe the generality 
of readers is, that there is nothing new in the law 
of Mahomet, excepting that Mahomet is the pro- 
piret of God. h 

In the firſt place, the unity of a Supreme Being, 
the creator and preſerver of the univerſe, is a doc- 
trine of very ancient date. The rewards and punifh- 


ments of a future ſtate, the belief of an heaven and 
an hell, had been long admitted by the Chineſe, the 


Indians, the Perſians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
afterwards by the Jews, and particularly by the Chriſ- 
nw; whoſe religion ſeemed to TAY this —— 
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The Koran acknowledges the exiſtence - of angels 
and the genii, and this belief is derived from the an- 
cient Perſians. That of a reſurrection and laſt judg- 
ment, was obviouſly taken from the Talmud, and 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity. The thouſand years 
which, according to Mahomet, God will employ in 
judging: mankind, and the manner in which he will 
do it, are adventitious circumſtances, which in no 
wiſe hinder this notion from being entirely borrowed. 
The narrow bridge, over which thoſe who ariſe at 
the laſt day are to paſs, and from which the damned 
are to fall into hell, is taken from the allegorical 

doctrine of the Magi. 

It was from theſe very Magi, and their Jannat, 
that Mahomet firſt took his ideas of a paradiſe or 
garden, where men, after riſing again to life, with 
all their faculties in perfection, are to taſte by theſe 
very ſenſes all thoſe pleaſures which are peculiar to 
their nature, and which without thoſe ſenſes would 
be uſeleſs. He was likewiſe indebted to them for his 
idea of the Houris, thoſe heavenly women, who are 
to be the portion of the elect, and whom the Magi 
named Hourani, as may be ſeen in the Sadder. He 
does not exclude women from his paradiſe, as we 
have ſo often heard reported. This is only a raillery 
without foundation, ſuch as all nations are found to 
aſcribe to each other. Mahomet promiles delicious 
gardens, which he calls paradiſe, to his followers; 
but the height of their bliſs is to conſiſt in their in- 
tercourſe with the Supreme Being. 

The doctrine of abſolute predeſtination and fata- 
lity, which ſeems in our days to be the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic of the Mahometan faith, was the opinion 
of all the ancients, and is as eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed 
in the Iliad as in the Koran, | 

With regard to legal ordinances, ſuch as circum- 
ciſion, ablutions, prayers, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Mahomet in theſe only conformed himſelf 
to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. Circumciſion had been prac- 
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tiſed time immemorial among the Arabians, the an- 


vient Egyptians, the people of Colchis, and the 
Jews. Ablution had been always recommended in 
the Eaft, as a ſymbol of the purity of the foul. 
There is no religion without prayers ; the law by 
*grhich Mahomet obliged his followers to pray five 
times a day was inconvenient, but even this incon- 
venience was reſpectable. Who would dare to com- 
plain that a creature ſhould be obliged five times a 
day to worſhip his Creator'? _ ls 

As to the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ceremo- 

nies to be practiſed in the Kaaba, and on the black 
ſtone, there are few who do not know that this had 
been a favourite devotion among the Arabians for 
many ages. The Kaaba was held to be the moſt an- 
cient temple in the world; and although no leſs than 
three hundred idols were worſhipped therein at that 
time, the holineſs of the place was derived princi- 
| pally from the black ftone, which was ſaid to have 
been the tomb-ſtone of Iſhmael. Inſtead of aboliſh- 
ing this pilgrimage, Mahomet, in order to conciliate 
the good opinion of the Arabians, made it a funda- 
mental] precept. 
\ Faſting had been obſerved by almoſt every nation, 
particularly by the Jews and Chriſtians. Mahomet 
made it extremely ſtrict, by extending it to a whole 
lunar month, during which time it was not per- 
mitted even to taſte a drop of water, or to ſmoak, 
till after-ſun ſet, and this lunar month frequently 
falling out in the midſt of ſummer, the faſting was 
rendered ſo very ſevere, that at length they were 
obliged to mitigate it, eſpecially in time of war. 

All religions recommend the giving of alms ; the 
Mahometan is the only one that enjoins it as a lawful, 
poſitive and indiſpenſable precept. The Koran com- 
mands every one to ſet apart two and an half per 
cent. of their income for this purpoſe, either in 
money or goods. | | . 
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In all theſe poſitive ordinances we find nothing but 
what was founded on the moſt ancient cuſtoms. 
Among the negative precepts, namely, thoſe which 
enjoin any particular abſtinence, you will find only 
that which prohibits the drinking of wine, to be new 
and peculiar to the Mahometan religion. This pro- 
hibition, of which the Muſſulmen ſo much com- 
plain, and with the obſervance of which they fre- 
quently diſpenſe, eſpecially in cold countries, was 
given ina fiery climate, where the uſe of wine eaſily 
deprives men of their health and reaſon. It was no 
new thing, however, for perſons devoted to the ſer- 
vice of the Divinity, to abſtain from this liquor. 
Several colleges of priefts in Egypt, Syria and India, 
and the Nazarenes and Rechabites among the Jews, 
voluntarily impoſed on themſelves a fimilar mortifi- 
Cation. 

This injunction was by no means diſguſtful to the 
Arabians : Mahomet did not foreſee that it would 
one day become inſupportable to his followers in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Boſnia and Servia, He was 
not aware that his countrymen would one day pene- - 
trate into the heart of France, or that Turks of his 
religion would be ſeen before the walls of Vienna. 
The fame may be ſaid of the prohibition of eating 
pork, blood, or the fleſh of beaſts dying of any 

diſeaſe ; theſe are precepts of health. The fleſh of 
ſwine in particular is a very unwholeſome food in 
thoſe hot countries, as well as in Paleſtine, that 
lies near them. When the Mahometan religion 
ſpread itſelf into colder climates, this prohibition 
was no longer reaſonable, but nevertheleſs did nor 
ceaſe to be in force, | : 

The prohibiting all games of chance, is perhaps 
the only law of which no example is to be found in 
any other religion. It reſembles the rule of a con- 
vent, rather than a general law to be obſerved by a 

whole nation. It would ſeem as if Mahomet had 

formed a people only to pray, to weep and to __ 
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His laws, which if we except thoſe relating to 
polygamy, were all of them ſo auſtere, ang his doc- 
trine which was ſo plain and fimple, ſoon gained his 
religion both reſpect and credit. Above all, his 
teaching the unity of one God, in a manner free 
from myſtery, and ſuited to the human underſtanding, 
drew over a multitude of nations: (even of negroes 
on the coaſt of Africa, and of thoſe who inhabited 
the iſlands in the Indian ſea) to embrace his faith. 
This religion is called 1lamim, a word which im- 
plies reſignation to the will of God, and which was 
of itſelf ſufficient to make a number of proſelytes. 
It was not by dint of arms that the Iſlamim eſtabliſhed 
itſelf throughout more than the half of our hemiſphere, 
but by enthuſiaſm, by perſuaſion, and, above all, 
by the example of the conquerors themſelves, which 
has always ſo much effect on the conquered. Maha- 
met when he firſt took arms in Arabia againſt his 
countrymen, who oppoſed his impoſture, put to 
death, without mercy, all thoſe who would not em- 
brace his religion. He was not at that time ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to let thoſe live who might after- 
wards ſubvert his infant faith. But as ſoon as he had 
firmly eſtabliſhed it in Arabia, by dint of preaching 
and the ſword, his followers, when they made ex- 
curſions beyond their own country, which till then 
they had never quitted, did not compel the ſtrangers 
they conquered to embrace the Mahometan religion, 
but left it to their option either to profeſs this new 
faith or to pay a tribute. They were deſirous of 
plunder, conqueſt, and making ſlaves; but not of 
obliging theſe ſlaves to change their belief. When 
they were at length driven out of Afia by the 
Turks and Tartars, they made proſelytes even of 
their conquerors : and the Tartar hords became a 
great Muſſulman people. By this we may ſee that 
they did in fact convert more people than they con- 

quered. 
The 
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The little I have here ſaid is indeed contradictory 
to what we have been told by our hiſtorians, our de- 
claimers and our own miſtaken notions 3 but the 
truth ought to prevail againſt all theſe. BIR 

Let us confine ourſelves to this hiſtorical ugh; 5 
che muſſulman lawgiver, who was a powerful and 
terrible conqueror, eſtabliſned his tenets by his 
courage, and by his arms; yet his religion became in 
time indulgent and tolerating. The divine inſtitu- 
tor of Chriſtianity, living in humility and peace, 
preached the forgiveneſs of injuries, and yet we ſee his 
mild and holy religion, by the miſtaken zeal of his 
followers, is become the leaſt tolerating of any. 

The Mahometans, like us, have had their ſects 
and ſcholaſtic diſputes ; but it is by no means true 
that they have ſeventy- three different ſets among 
them. This is one of their reveries. They have 
pretended that the Magi had ſeventy; the Jews 
ſeventy- one; the Chriſtians ſeventy-two; and that 
the Muſſulmen, as being the moſt perfect, muſt 
neceſſarily have ſeventy- three. A ſtrange kind of 
perfection, and well worthy the ſchoolmen of df 
country. 

The different explanations of the Koran have given 
Ky to two ſects, called the Orthodox and the Heretic. 
The Orthodox are the Sonnites, that is to ſay, the 
traditioniſts, or thoſe doctors who are attached to the 
moſt ancient tradition, which ſerves as a ſupplement 
to the Koran, Theſe are again divided into four 
ſects, one of which prevails at this time in Conſtan- 
tinople ; another in Africa, a third in Arabia, and a 
fourth in Tartary and Arabia, and are all looked upon, 
as equally uſeful for ſalvation. 

The Heretics are thoſe who deny an abſolute pre- 
deſtination, or who differ from the Sonnites in ſome. 
ſcholaſtic points. Mahometaniſm has had its Pela- 


| glans, its Scotiſts, its Thomiſts, its Moliniſts, and 


its Janſeniſts. Neither of theſe. ſects has produced 
greater revolutions than amongſt us. A lect, to oc- 
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eaſion any great commotions in a ſtate, mult attack 
the fundamental principles of the prevailing ſect, ac- 
cuſe it of impiety, and of being an enemy to God 
and men; and muſt ſet up a ſtandard; that may eaſily 
be perceived and underſtood by, the moſt ignorant of 
the people, and under which they may eaſily range 
themſelves. Such was the ſect of Aly, which ſet 
itſelf up for a rival to that of Omar; but it was not 


till the ſixth century that this great ſchiſm was in- 


troduced, and political: motives: had a much greater 


ſhare in eſtabliſhing it than thoſe of religion. 


1 C H A P. WII. 


of Traly and the Church before Churlemagne.—Of the 


— — 


Manner in which Chriſtianity was eſtabli ſbad. — An In- 


quiry whether it experienced ſo much Perſecution as has 


been aſſerted, 


HERE. is no ſubje& more worthy of our curi- 
olity, than the manner in which God was pleaſed 
to eſtabliſh his church, by making the ſecond cauſes 
concur with his eternal decrees: 25 us reſpectfully 
leave whatever is divine to thoſe who are the depoſi- 


taries of religion, and confine ourſelves to hiſtory 


Some of St. John's diſciples began by taking up their 
reſidence in that part of Arabia neareſt to Jeruſalem; 
but Chriſt's diſciples ſpread themſelves all over the 
world. The Platonic philoſophers of Alexandria, 
where there were ſo many Jews, united with the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, who borrowed certain expreſſions 
from their philoſophy, ſuch as the word logos, but 
without borrowing all their ideas. There were al- 
ready ſeveral Chriſtians at Rome in Nero's time; but 
they were confounded: with: the Jews, becauſe they 
came from the ſame country, ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage, and abſtained from the aliments ag 
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by the Moſaaic law; beſides many of them were cir- 


cumciſed and obſerved the ſabbath. They were ſtill 
ſo obſcure however, that neither the hiſtorian Joſe- 
phus,' nor Philon, make the leaſt mention of them 
in their writings ; yet it is evident that theſe half 
Jews, half Chriſtians, were from the beginning divided 
into a variety of ſects, ſuch as Ebionites, Marcionites, 
Carpocratians, Valentinians, and Cainites. Thoſe of 
Alexandria were very different from thoſe of Syria, 
and theſe again differed from the Achaians. Each 
party had its evangeliſt, and the real Jews were the 
implacable enemies of all theſe ſects. 

Theſe Jews, who were no leſs auſtere than knaviſh, 
were ſtill to the number of four thouſand at Rome. 


In the time of Auguſtus there were eight thouſand ; 


but Tiberius ſent one half of them to Sardinia, in 
order to people the iſland, and to eaſe the city of 
Rome of a multitude of uſurers. Far from being 
interrupted in their religious worſhip, they enjoyed 
the toleration which the Romans liberally extended 
to all religions. They were allowed to have ſyna- 


gogues and magiſtrates of their own nation, as they 


have ftill in modern Rome, where they are more 
numerous. The Romans held them in the ſame light 
as we do the negroes; they conſidered them as an 
inferior ſpecies of men. They who in theſe Jewiſh colo- 
nies had not a ſufficiency of talents to apply themſelves 
to ſome uſeful trade, and who were unable to cut 
leather and make (ſandals, compoſed fables. They 
knew the names of the angels, of Adam's ſecond 
wife and of her preceptor, and they made love potions, 
which they ſold to the Roman ladies. Their hatred 
to the Chriſtians, whether Galileans, or Nazareens, 
partook of that fury with which almoſt every religious 
ſect has been animated againſt thoſe who have ſeparated 
themſelves from their communion, They accuſed the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians of the fire which conſumed a part of 
Rome under Nero. It was as unjuſt to impure this acci- 
dent to the Chriſtians as to the-Emperor. Neither he, 

8 nor 
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nor the Chriſtians, nor the Jews, could have any intereſt 
in ſetting Rome on fire. But there was a neceſſity 
for appeaſing a populace incenſed © againſt theſe 
ſtrangers, who were equally deteſted by the Romans 
and the Jews. A few poor wretches were ſacrificed 
to the public vengeance. This inſtance of violence 
ought not, I apprehend, to be reckoned among the 
\ perſecutions which the Chriſtians underwent on ac- 
count of their faith; it had nothing at all to do with 
their religion, which was not ſo much as known, 
and which the Romans confounded with Judaiſm, 
then under the protection of the laws, however de- 
ſpiſed it might be. | 
If it is true that in Spain they have found inſcrip- 
tions, in which Nero is thanked for having aboliſhed a 
new ſuperſtition in that province, the antiquity of thoſe 
monuments 1s extremely doubtful. If they are au- 
thentic, no mention 1s made of Chriſtianity in them ; 
and after all, if thoſe injurious monuments were 
really intended for the Chriſtians, to whom can we 
impute them but to the Jews, who were ſettled in 

Spain, and who deteſted Chriſtianity as an enemy 
born among themſelves. 

It is by no means our intention to ſearch into the 
impenetrable obſcurity, which involves the church 
in its infant ſtate, and which the diſquiſitions of the 
learned have m general ſerved only to increaſe. 

It is very certain, however, that nothing but the 
ignorance and fanaticiſm of thoſe writers who ſervilely 
copied a firſt impoſtor, could poſſibly have, ranked 
among the Popes, the Apoſtle Peter, Lin, Clet, and 
others in the firſt century. 1 

During the ſpace of near one hundred years there 
was no ſacred government among the. Chriſtians. 
Their aſſemblies were held in ſecret like thoſe of the 
Quakers in theſe days. They adhered literally to the 
precept of their Divine Maſter, The Princes of the earth 
hall rule, but it ſhall not be thus with yon; whoever 
wiſhes to be firſt ſhall be lafi. A church govergment 


could 
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could not take place till the ſociety became numerous, 
and it was not till the time of Trajan that we find 
any mention made of Epiſcopoi, Inſpectors, a term we 
have exchanged for that of Biſhop. In none of the 
authors who wrote during the firſt ages of the church 
do we meet with the term Pope. This title was utt= 
known amongſt the ſmall number of Jews who aſſumed 
at Rome the name of Chriſtians. 

It is acknowledged by all men of real learning that 
Simon Barjone, ſurnamed Peter, never went to Rome. 
We ſmile now-a-days at the proofs of this journey, 
that have been drawn by ſome abſurd writers from an 
epiſtle attributed to this apoſtle, who was born in 
Galilee. In this letter he ſays he is at Babyton. 'The 
only authors who mention his pretended martyrdom 
have long been conſidered as the compilers of idle 
ſtories, ſuch as Hegeſippus, Marcellus, and Abdias, 
who have ſince been copied by Euſebius. They re- 
late that Simon Peter, and another Simon, whom they 
ſtile the magician, diſputed together at Rome in the 
time of Nero, which of the two could reſtore a dead 
man to life, and which could rife to the greateſt 
height in the air. In this competition they affure us 
that Simon Peter threw down the other Simon, who 
was in favour with Nero, and that the Emperor being 
irritated by this, condemned Peter to be crucified; 
when the apoſtle, as a mark of his humility, requeſted 
to be executed with his head downwards. Theſe ri- 
diculous tales are now laughed at and deſpiſed by all 
well-informed Chriſtians ; but from the days of Con- 
ſtantine till the revival of learning and good fenfe, 
nobody ventured to doubt their authenticity. 

As a proof that St. Peter did not die at Rome, it ' 
will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the firſt church the * 
Chriſtians erected in that city was that of St. John 
de Lateran. This, which was the firſt Latin church, 0 
would ſurely not have been dedicated to St. John if 4 
St. Peter had been Pope. * | 
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The pretended liſt of the firſt Popes is taken from 
a book entitled, the Pontificate of Damaſcus, which in 
ſpeaking of Lin, the pretended ſucceſſor of St. Peter, 
aſſerts that Lin continued to be Pope till the 13th 
year of the Emperor Nero, the very year, by the bye, 
in which St. Peter is ſaid to have been crucified, ſo 
that if this were true, there muſt have been two Popes 
at the ſame time. In ſhort, what ought to remove 
every difficulty on this ſubject in the eye of diſcerning 
Chriſtians is, that neither in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
nor in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, is there a word ſaid 
of Simon Peter's journey to Rome. The terms pon- 
tifical and papal chair, when applied to St. Peter, are 
therefore evidently ridiculous. What chair, or what 
pontificate could there be in an obſcure aſſembly of 
Jome of the dregs of the Jewiſh populace ! and yet 
on this fable is the papal authority founded, and ſup- 
ported even now after all its loſſes. Let the reader 
Judge after this how much the world is governed by 
-prejudice, and how triumphant falſehood is over ig- 
norance. It was in this manner formerly that the 
literate annaliſts of Europe reckoned amongſt the 
Kings of France a Pharamond, and his father Mar- 
comir, and gave the names of the Kings of Spain, 
Sweden, and Scotland from the time of the deluge. 
It muſt be confeſſed that hiſtory, as well as natural 
philoſophy, did not begin to emerge from obſcurity 
till the latter end of the 16th century. Reaſon is ſtill 
in its infancy. | 
It is likewiſe very certain that it was never the diſ- 
& poſition of the ſenate to perſecute any man on account 
of his opinion, and that no Emperor ever attempted 
to force the Jews to change their religion, either aſter 
the revolt in Veſpaſian's reign, or in that which broke 
out under Adrian. Their worſhip, it is true, was 
derided and inſulted, and ſtatues were erected in their 
_ temple before its demolition ; but never did any of 
the Cæſars, or the Pro-conſuls, or the Roman Senate 
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wiſh to hinder the Jews from believing their law. 
This reaſon is ſufficient to ſhew the liberty Chriſtianity 
had to extend itſelf in private, after having ob- 
ſcurely eſtabliſhed itſelf in the very boſom of Ju- 
daiſm. 4 

None of the Emperors moleſted the Chriſtians till 
the reign of Domitian. Dion Caſſius, ſays that under 
this Emperor there were ſome people condemned as 
Atheiſts, and for imitating the manners of the Jews. 
It ſeems that this perſecution, of which we have but 
very imperfect accounts, was neither long nor general. 
We cannot exactly tell why ſome Chriſtians were ex- 
led, nor why they were recalled. How is it poſſible 
to believe Tertullian who, upon the credit of Hege- 
ſippus, ſeriouſly informs us, that Domitian examined 
the grandſons of the Apoſtle St. Jude of the race of 
David, of whoſe pretenſions to the throne of Judea 
he was jealous, and finding them to be poor and mi- 
ſerable, he diſcontinued the perſecution. Even if it 
had been poſſible for a Roman emperor to have been 
afraid of the pretended deſcendants of David, when 
Jeruſalem was deſtroyed, his malice would have been 
directed not againſt the Chriſtians but the Jews, 
But who can imagine that the maſter of all the known 
world ſhould have been uneaſy about the pretenſions 
of St. Jude's two ſons to the kingdom of ' Paleſtine, 
or that he was ever at the trouble of examining them ? 
Thus it is that hiſtories have been unfortunately 
written by ſo many perſons who had more piety than 
diſcernment. 

Nerva, Veſpaſian, Titus, Trajan, Adrian, and the 
Antoninus's were by no means perſecutors. Trajan, 
who renewed the prohibition of all private aſſemblies 
(a prohibition which had before been decreed by the 
law of the twelve tables) wrote notwithſtanding to 
Pliny, “ No enquiry muſt be made after the Chriſ- 
<< tlans;” a ſufficient proof this that they might con- 
ceal themſelves, and exerciſe their religion with pru- 


dence, 
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dence, though through the malice of the prieſts and 


the hatred of the Jews, they were frequently carried 
before the magiſtrates, and puniſhed. The people 
hated them, and eſpecially the people of the pro- 
vinces, who are always more uncivilized,. more 
ſuperſtitious and more averſe to toleration than thoſe 
of the capital. They excited the magiſtrates againſt 
them, and cried out for their being expoſed to wild 
beaſts in the Circus. Adrian not only gave it in 
charge to Fondanus the Proconſul of Afia Minor not 
to perſecute them, but his orders expreſsly direct, 
« If any one aſſerts falſe things of the Chriſtians, 


4 let the ſlanderer be ſeverely puniſhed.” 


It is this regard to juſtice in Adrian, that has 
given riſe to the erroneous ſuppoſition of his having 
been himfelf a Chriſtian. But would he who erected 


a temple to Antinous, have erected one to Jeſus 
Chriſt ? | 


Marcus Aurelius ordained that the Chriſtians 
ſhould not be perſecuted on the account of religion. 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Philip, Gallien, 
openly protected them: therefore they had full lei- 


ſure to extend and to ſtrengthen their infant church. 


They held five councils in the firſt century, ſixteen 


in the ſecond, and thirty-ſix in the third. They had 
magnificent altars ſo early as this third century : the 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory mentions ſome that were adorned 


with filver columns, which together weighed three 


thouſand marks. The chalices, made after the model 


of the Roman cups, as alſo the covers, were of pure 


gold. 
” The Chriſtians enjoyed ſo great a degree of liberty, 
notwithſtanding the outcries and perſecutions of their 
enemies, that they publicly erected churches in ſe- 
veral provinces on the ruins of temples that were 
fallen to decay. Both Origen and St, Cyprian ac- 
knowledge this; and the church muſt certainly have 
enjoyed a long repoſe, fince thoſe two great men re- 
proach 
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proach their cotemporaries already with luxury, effe⸗ 


minacy, and avarice, as the reſult of happineſs and 
plenty. St. Cyprian in the moſt expreſs terms com- 
plains that ſeveral Biſhops, inſtead of imitating the 
holy examples that were placed before them, Ac- 
« cumulated large ſums of money, enriched them- 
ce ſelves by uſury, and defrauded people of their 


lands.“ Theſe are his own words; they are an 


evident proof of the happineſs and eaſe the Chriſ- 
tians enjoyed under the Roman laws. The abule of 
a thing is a demonſtration of its exiſtence. 3 

If Decius, Maximinus, and Diocleſian perſecuted 


the Chriſtians, it was for reaſons of ſtate: Decius, 


becauſe they ſided with Philip, who was ſuſpected 
himſelf, though unjuſtly, of being a Chriſtian : 


Maximinus, becauſe they ſupported Gordian. They. 


enjoyed the greateſt liberty during the. ſpace of 
twenty years under Diocleſian; and this liberty not 
only extended to the free exerciſe of their religion, 


which the Roman ſtate had at all times granted to 


all its ſubjects, but they were likewiſe admitted to 
participate of all the privileges of the Romans them- 
ſelves. Several Chriſtians were appointed governors 
of provinces. Euſebius ſpeaks of two Chriſtians, 
Dorotheus and Gorgonius, who were officers of the 
palace, and on whom Dioclefian laviſhed his. favours. 
All that our declaimers have written againſt this 
Eraperor, is therefore to be conſidered only as a ca- 
lumny founded on ignorance. So far was he from 
perſecuting the Chriſtians, that he raiſed them to a 
degree of power of which it was not in his power to 


deprive them. 

In 303, Cæſar Galerius, who hated them, prevailed 
on Diocleſian to demoliſh the cathedral church of 
Nicomedia, which had been erected oppoſite to the 
Emperor's palace. A. Chriſtian publicly tore the 
edict, and was puniſhed. A few days after, part of 
Galerius's palace was conſumed by fire; and the 

Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians were ſuppoſed to be the incendiaries. As 
yet, however, they were not ſubject to any capital 
puniſhment. The'tenour of the edict was that their 
temples and books ſhould be burnt, and their per- 
ons diveſted of all honours. So far Diocleſian never 
intended to lay any conſtraint upon them in regard 
to religion. After his victory over the Perſians he 
publiſhed ſome edits againſt the Manicheans, who 
were devoted to the Perſian intereſt, and ſecret ene- 
mies of the Roman empire. Theſe edicts were ow- 

ing intirely to political motives. Had they been 
dictated by religious zeal, a zeal with which con- 
querors are ſo rarely actuated, the Chriſtians would 
have been included. But they were not; fo that 
they muſt have enjoyed a repoſe of twenty years 
under Diocleſian, during which time their religion 
gained ground; nor were they moleſted in his whole 
reign more than two years; and even then Lac- 
tantius, Euſebius, and the Emperor Conſtantine 
- himſelf impute this ſeverity to Galerius only and not 
to Diocleſian. And indeed it is not at all probable 
that a man who had philoſophy enough to abdicate 
Purer dignity, ſhould have ſo little as to be a 
fanatical perſecutor. 

Dioclehan was indeed only a ſoldier of fortune, 
but this very circumſtance is a proof of his great 
merit. We can judge of a prince only by his ex- 
ploits and his laws. The warlike actions of Dio- 
cleſian were great and his laws juſt, We are indebted 
to him for the law which renders all contracts for 


ſale of no effect, in which a fraudulent advantage is 


taken by either party. He himſelf acknowledges 
this law to have been dictated by humanity, and his 
expreſſion is“ humanum eſt.” 1 5 

e was the protector of orphans, whoſe intereſts 
are in general too much neglected. He directed 
that the capital of their eſtates ſhould carry in- 
tereſt, | 
| 1 | It 
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It was with no leſs wiſdom than equity, that in 
thus protecting the property of minors, he took care 
at the ſame time to guard againſt any abuſes theſe 
ſame minors might commit, in defrauding their cre- 
ditors, by ordaining that whoever ſhould be guilty 
of ſuch a fraud, ſhould be excluded from the benefit 
of the above mentioned law. Such was the man 
whom ignorance and ſuperſtition have repreſented as 
an implacable enemy of the faithful ; and his reign 
as a continued ſcene of maſſacre and perſecution. 
All which is wholly contrary to truth. The era of 
martyrdom which is uſually dated from the acceſ- 
ſion of Diocleſian, ought therefore to take place 
only two years before his abdication, it being evi- 
dent that he occaſioned no martyrdom, during the 
firſt twenty years of his reign. „ 
It is truly a contemptible ſtory, that his reſigning 

the imperial dignity, was from the regret he felt at 
not being able to aboliſh Chriſtianity. Had he been 
lo virulent a perſecutor he would, on the contrary, 
have continued to reign, in order to deſtroy that re- 
ligion; and if he was forced to abdicate, as ſome 
afirm without proof, his abdication could not be the 
effect of vexation and ſpite. The vanity of dealing 
in the marvellous, and of ſwelling the number o 
martyrs, has been the cauſe of adding falſe and im- 
probable perſecutions to thoſe which are but too real. 
It has been aſſerted that in Diocleſian's reign, in 287, 
Maximianus Hercules Cæſar condemned to martyr- 
dom, in the middle of the Alps, an entire legion, 
called the Theban Legion, which conſiſted of fix 
thouſand fix hundred men, all Chriſtians, who ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be maſſacred without repining. 
This famous ſtory was not committed to writing till 
two hundred years after, by the Abbe Eucher, who 
relates it upon hearſay. And even granting that 
there was a Theban legion, which is very doubtful, 
how could Maximianus Hercules ſend for this legion, 
; O as 
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as he is ſaid to have done, out of the Eaſt, only to 
quell a ſedition in Gaul, which had been appeaſed 
more than a year before ? Why ſhould he deſtroy fix 
thouſand fix hundred good troops, when he wanted 
their aſſiſtance to repreſs this tumult? How could 
they all be Chriſtians without exception ? Why ſhould 
he murder them upon the road ? Who could be their 
executioners in a narrow paſs, between two moun- 
fains, near St. Maurice in Valais, where it would be 
impoſſible to range four hundred men in order of 
battle, and where a legion would eaſily withſtand the 
greateſt army? What purpoſe could ſuch a maſſacre 
anſwer, at a time when the church enjoyed the pro- 
foundeſt tranquillity; and when the Chriſtians had 
built a magnificent temple at Nicomedia, juſt op- 
poſite to Diocleſian's palace? The profound peace and 
Full liberty which we enjoyed, ſays Euſebius, had put us 
off our guard. Is this profound peace, and this full 
Iiberty, reconcileable with the maſſacre of ſix thou- 
fand fix hundred ſoldiers? If this incredible fact 
could poffibly be true, would Euſebius have omitted 
to mention it? Such a multitude of real martyrs 
have ſealed the Evangeliſt with their blood, that we 
ought to give no ſhare of their glory to thoſe who 
did not partake of their ſufferings. It is certain that 
Diocleſian, during the two laſt years of his reign, 
and Galerius for ſome years after, did violently per- 
fecute the Chriſtians of Aſia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring countries: but in Spain, Gaul, and England, 
which were at that time under the dominion of Con- 
ftantius Chlorus, far from being perſecuted, they 
faw their religion predominant, and Euſebius ſays, 
that Maxefitius, who was choſen Emperor at Rome 
in 306, perfecuted no one. | 
They were very uſeful to Conſtantius Chlorus, 

who took them under his protection, and whoſe 
concubine Helena publicly embraced Chriſtianity. 
They muſt therefore at that time have formed a con- 
| fiderable 
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fderable party in the ſtate. Their money and their 
arms contributed to place Conſtantine on the throne, 
This is what rendered him odious to the ſenate, to 
the people of Rome and to the Pretorians, who had 
all eſpouſed the cauſe of Maxentius his competitor 
for the empire. Our hiſtorians ſpeak of Maxentius 
as a tyrant, becauſe he was unfortunate; and yer it 
is very certain that he was the lawful Emperor, hav- 


ing been proclaimed by the ſenate and by the peo» 
ple of Rome, 


GH 4 


Proving that the falſe Legends of the Primitive Chriſtians, 
were no hindrance to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 


'ESUS CHRIST permitted the falſe evangeliſts to 
be confounded with the true ones in the very be- 
ginning of Chriſtianity ; and the better to exerciſe the 
faith of his diſciples the eyangeliſts we now conſider as 
apocryphal, preceded the four ſacred books which at 


preſent are the foundation of our belief. This is fo 


true, that the Fathers of the Church in the primitive 
ages, will be found almoſt always referring to ſome of 


theſe Evangeliſts, which no longer ſubſiſt. Neither 


St. Barnabas, nor St. Clement, nor St. Ignatius, nor 
St. Juſtin quote any other than theſe apocryphal 


books. St. Clement, for example, in the 8th chap- 
ter of his ſecond epiſtle, has the following expreſ- 
ſions : © The Lord ſays, in his Evangeliſt, if you are 
«© not careful of a little, who will entruſt you with 


© much?” Theſe words are not to be met with 


115 in St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, or St. 
ohn. | 


It is very evident that among the ten or twelve 
ſects into which the Chriſtians were divided in the 


O2 firſt 
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the Evangeliſts of an oppoſite ſect, unleſs it was to 
refute their opinion ; but each contented themſelves 
with adducing proofs from the Eyangeliſts of their 
own party. How can we poſſibly imagine therefore, 
that the Fathers of our Holy Church could quore 
evangelical writings that were not canonical, We 
ought rather to ſuppoſe that thoſe writings were 
then held to be authentic and ſacred. 

What would appear to be ſtill more ſingular, were 
we ſtrangers to the exceſſes of which human nature 
is capable, is, that in each of theſe Chriſtian ſects 


for the ſake of their apochryphal Evangeliſts. This 

proves but too clearly, that a falſe zeal is a martyr 

} toerror, in the'fame manner as a true zeal is a mar- 

n 

We ought not to conceal 8 pious frauds which 

| the primitive Chriſtians of every ſect, unhappily em- 

ployed towards the advancement of a religion, which 

; | ftood in no need of fo ſhameful a ſupport. They 

forged a letter from Pilate to Tiberius, in which the 

ppoſed writer is made to ſay: The God of the 

155 having promiſed them to ſend his ſaint from 

FF Ig, to be their King, and that he ſhould be 

* born of a Virgin, did in reality ſend him during 
< the time of my being in Judea.“ 

They likewiſe invented a pretended edict of Tibe- 
rius, in which Jeſus was named among the gods. 
They invented letters from Seneca to St. Pavl, and 
from St. Paul to Seneca, They likewiſe forged the 
teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, which was for a 
long time conſidered as authentic, and which was 
even tranſlated into Greek by St, John Chryfoſtome. 
They invented other teſtaments for Moſes, Enoch 

| and Joſeph ; they even forged the famous book of 
h | Enoch which is conſidered as the very baſis of Chriſ- 
tianity, ſince it is in that work only that we meet 


their 


firſt century, one party never availed themſelves of 


there were men zealous enough to ſuffer perſecution 


with an account of the revolt of the angels, and of 
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their being precipitated into hell, and changed into 


8. 161 


devils to tempt mankind. This ſpurious book w 
invented ſa early as the time of the Apoſtles, = 


even before the Epiſtles of St. Jude were 


wr itten, 


in which we ſee the prophecies of this Enoch 
quoted, who is there ſtiled the ſeventh man MEER 


Adam. 


They fabricated a letter from Jeſus Chriſt to a pre⸗ 
tended King of Edeſſa, at a time when Ede 
Toe and belonged to. the Romans, 


without 4 


ſſa was 


They likewiſe fabricated the travels of St, Peter, 


the Apocalypſe of St. Peter, the Ads of St. Peres, 
the Acts of St. Paul, and the Acts of Pilate ; they, | 
went ſo far as to falſify the Hiſtory of Flavius Joſephus, 


and were imprudent enough to make that Jew, TR 


was ſo zealous for the ancient religion of his country, F, 


aſſert that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Meſſiah. 


They compoſed. the romance of St. Peter's dif. 


pute with Simon the magician about a dead man, 
Who was related to the Emperor Nero, and whom 


they undertook to reſtore to life. In this idle book 


there is an account of the conteſt between 


the two. 


diſputants in the air, and of Simon's dog who carried 


letters to St. Peter and brought back his anſwers to 


them. 


They fabricated a great number of Sibylline verſes, 
which were ſo deyoutly received that. meöbion iS ſill 


made of them in our hymns, 


Teſte David cum Sibylla, 


They alſo ſuppoſed a prodigious number of mar- 


4 


tyrs, who were confounded as we have already ob- 


ſerved with the true ones. 


There are ſtill extant the Acts of the Martyrdom 


of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, which are looked upon 


as ſpurious by the moſt pious and moſt learned of 


our critics, as is the caſe likewiſe with the pretended 


Acts of St. Clement, 


Euſebius 
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Euſebius of Cæſarea, in the fourth century, collected 


many of theſe legends. It is in this collection that 
we meet with the martyrdom of St. James, the elder 
brother of Jeſus Chriſt, who is ſaid to have been ſo 
good a Jew, that at Jeruſalem they gave him the 
name of James the Juft, He uſed to ſpend whole 
days in prayer in the temple. He was therefore 
not of His brother's religion. His countrymen the 
Jews, preſſed him to declare his brother an im- 
poſtor, but James replied to them, © Know that he 
< is ſeated at the right hand of the ſovereign power 
< of God, and that he is one day to appear in 
«'the clouds to judge from thence all the uni- 
venere... 82 | 

After him follows a Simeon, who was couſin-ger- 
man to Jeſus Chriſt, and ſon of one named Cleo- 
Phas, and of Mary, who was ſiſter to Mary the 
mother of Chriſt. They are pleaſed to ſpeak of him 


as being Biſhop of Jeruſalem. We are told that he 


was deſcended in a right line from David; that he 
was clearly entitled to the throne of Jeruſalem as 
well as St. Jude ; that Trajan, who was extremely 
Jealous of the race of David, was by no means ſo 
generous and merciful towards this Simeon, as Do- 
mitian had been towards the grandſons of St. Jude, 
but condemned him to be crucified leſt he ſhould de- 
prive him of Paleſtine. This coufin-german of Jeſus 
Chriſt muſt have been very old, fince we are told he 
lived under Trajan in the 107th year of our vulgar 

ra. | 
They haye ſuppoſed a long converſation between 
Trajan and St. Ignatius at Antioch, in which Trajan 
ſays to the Saint, Who art thou impure ſpirit, in- 
6“ fernal demon ?” and St. Ignatius replies, I am 
no impure ſpirit, but the ſervant of God.“ This 
converſation is exceedingly probable. _ | 
We have next an account of a St. Symphoroſis, 
who with her ſeven children went in a very familiar 
| OT Re NW manner 


_ the youngeſt o 
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manner to viſit the Emperor Adrian, at the time he 
was building his beautiful country-ſeat at Tibur, 
Adrian, page þ he never perſecuted any one, caufed 


the ſeven brothers to be cut in two 
from head to foot, and the ſix others, with the mother, 


have the greater diverſion, _ | 
children, for there muſt always neceſſarily be ſeven, 


at Rome in the Campus Martius, where, by the bye, 
it was never cuſtomary to examine or condemn any 
one. The Prætor tried criminals in the Prætorium, 
but theſe writers were not aware of this. ng, 

St. Polycarpus being condemned to the flames, a, 
voice was heard from heaven, crying, Courage, 
« Polycarpus, be firm;” and inſtantly the flames, 
formed a beautiful canopy over his head, without 
touching him. Eo ng | 
They relate likewiſe, that a Chriſtian Alehouſe- 
keeper, named St. Theodoſius, meeting with a Curate 
of the name of Fronton, in a meadow. near Ancyra.. 
This meadow, ſays Father Bollandus (who collected 


Domitian, but without being able to aſcertain the 
year in which it happened) was of a beautiful verdure, 
and embelliſhed with a variety of fiowers of different hues. 


to .the Roman laws; for this legend ſuppoſes this 


puniſhment to have been inyariably inflicted on Chriſ- 


is There 


tian maidens, 


to be put to death in different ways, that he might 
Me are likewiſe told. of a St. Felicity and her ſeven 


who were all examined and condemned by the Prætor 


this legend, and who has placed it under the Emperor 


* What a charming ſituation for a chapel!“ ex- 
claimed the holy Alehouſe-keeper. You are in 
« the right,“ replied the Curate. But we are in 
* want of reliques.“ © I will fufniſh you with them,“ 
ſaid the Saint. He well knew what he ſaid. There 
were at that time in Ancyra ſeven Chriſtian virgins, 
each of whom was about ſeventy-two years of age. 
They had been condemned by the Governor to be. 
violated by all the young men of the city, according 


J 


* 


8. 
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There was fortunately only one young man in the 1 
city who was willing to be their executioner, and he = 
was a ſottifh rake, who had the courage to attack St. Ti 

Tecuſa, the youngeſt of the ſeven, and who was | 

then in her ſeventy-firſt year. St. Tecuſa threw her- * 
felk at his feet, and pointing out her age and her 4 
wrinkles, at once diſarmed the raviſher. The Go- q ; 

vernor, incenſed at ſeeing theſe ſeven old women pre- 1 

ferve their chaſtity, inſtantly appointed them Prieſt- 27 


eſſes of Diana and Minerva; and they were obliged, 


continues the legend, to ſerve thoſe. two goddeſſes " 
naked, though it is well known that women were 5 
never permitted to approach the ſtatues of theſe ter 
deities without being covered with a veil from head ma; 
to feet. | | ö 
— The Alehouſe-keeper, Theodoſius, ſeeing them ; 15 5 
thus expoſed, prayed God, with tears in his eyes, to „0 
give them up to death. His prayer was heard, and Wc 
the Governor directed them to. be thrown into the 4 
Lake of Aricyra, each with a ſtone to her neck. MW fun 
The bleſſed St. Tecuſa appeared in the night to miſe 
the Alehouſe-keeper: M ſon,” ſaid ſhe, you gott. 
ce fleep without thinking of us. Suffer not, I en- 1 
ce treat you, my dear Theodoſius, our bodies to be 26.6 
% eaten by the trouts.” Theodoſius pondered a out t 
whole day on this apparition. | thith 
The night following, the Alehouſe-keeper went to W Thec 
the lake with ſome of his ſervants ; a ſhining light He ; 
went before them, although the night was dark. A carry 
dreadful rain fell and ſwelled the waters of the lake. in 175 
Two old men with beards and hair and coats as Th 
white as ſnow appeared before him, and ſaid, Walk dern 
on and fear nothing, for behold the light of heaven of the 
« is with you, and at the border of the lake you will the in 
<« find a celeſtial Cavalier compleatly armed, who ligiou 
e will conduct you onwards.” : error, 
At that inſtant the ſtorm increaſed. The Cavalier been 4 
preſented himſelf before them with an enormous lance. years 
He proved to be the glorious martyr Soziander, who religio 


had - Rs 
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had been directed by the Almighty to deſcend from 


heaven on a fine horſe to conduct the Alehouſe-keeper. 
The centinels of the lake fled before Soziander, who 
purſued them with his huge lance. Theodoſius found 
the bodies of the ſeven virgins in the lake, and cauſed 
them to be brought out and interred. The legend 
does not fail to mention the names of all theſe female 
martyrs, who were St. Fecuſa, St. Alexandra, St. Phaina, 
Heretics ; and St. Claudia, St. Euphraſia, St. Matrona, 
and St. Fulita, Catholics: earn arns 3 

It was no ſooner rumoured in Ancyra, that theſe 
ſeven virgins had been taken out of the lake and in- 
terred, than the whole city was in commotion, as 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed. The Governor ordered Theo- 
dofius to be put to the torture. Behold,” ſaid 
Theodoſius, © the gifts which Jeſus Chriſt is pleaſed 
* to beſtow on his followers ; he gives me courage 


© to endure the torture, and ſoon TI ſhall be con- 


« demned to the flames.” His prophecy was well 
founded. He died at the ſtake. - But he had pro- 
miſed reliques to the Curate Fronton, who as yet had 
gotten none for his chapel. Fronton mounting his 
aſs, took with him ſome bottles of excellent wine, 
as there was queſtion of an Alehouſe-keeper, and ſat 
out towards Ancyra in queſt of reliques.. In his way 
thither he met the ſoldiers who guarded the aſhes of 

Theodoſius, and who related to him the martyrdom. 
He intoxicated them ſo -well with his wine, as to 


carry off the reliques of the ſaint, which he buried 
in his meadow, and'there founded his chapel. 


The Jeſuits, Bollandus and Papebroc, have not 
been aſhamed to relate this idle ſtory in their Hiſtory 
of the Saints; and a Monk, named Ruinat, has had 
the inſolent weakneſs to inſert it at length in his Re- 
ligious Facts. And yet all this variety of impoſture, 
error, and ridiculous nonſenſe, with which we have 
been overwhelmed for more than ſeventeen hundred 
years, has not been able to injure the cauſe of our 
religion; a religion which muſt certainly be divine, 
8 Tons ſince 
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| fince ſeventeen centuries, replete with fraud and ab- 
ſurdity, have not been able to deſtroy it. Our de- 

teſtation of falſehood leads us more particularly to 
reverence the truth. FEE © 


PTY 


** —— 


W R AE 


A farther Account of the Eflabliſhment of Chriftianity.— 
How it became the prevailing Religion under Conflantine, 
lle Decline of ancient Rome. 8 


* 


FTUHE reign of Conſtantine is a glorious æra for 

the Chriſtian religion, which he rendered tri- 
umphant. There was no neceſſity for adding prodi- 
gies to this revolution, ſuch as the apparition of the 
Labarum“ in ,the clouds, without informing us in 
what country this ſtandard appeared. It was need- 
Teſs to aſſert that they who had the care of the La- 
barum were invulnerable. The ſhield which fell from 
heaven in ancient Rome, the Oriflamma which was 
brought to St. Denis by an angel, all theſe imitations 
of the Palladium of Troy tend only to give a faby- 
lous appearance to truth. Learned antiquarians have 


ſufficiently refuted theſe errors, which are ſo repug- 
nant to philoſophy and ſound criticiſm. Let us. 


therefore content ourſelves with obſerving in what 
manner Rome ceaſed to be Rome. . 
In order to trace the hiſtory of the human under- 
ſtanding among the Chriſtians, it is neceſſary to 
aſcend to the reign of Conſtantine, and even beyond 
that period. But the hiſtory of thoſe early ages 
is veiled with an almoſt impenetrable obſcurity. We 


* The name given to the luminous croſs which Conſtantine 
is ſaid to have ſeen in the heavens. The military ſtandard 


uſed by the Romans after his time was diſtinguiſhed' by the 


fame name. T. | 22 
might 
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might naturally expect information from ſuch « mat 
as Euſebius, Biſhop of Cæſarea, who was the con- 


fidant of Conftantine, the enemy of St. Athanaſius, 


a man of weight in the ſtate, a man of letters, and 
in ſhort the firſt who wrote the hiſtory of the church; 
but we are aſtoniſhed when we look into the writings 
of this father of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. On the ſubject 
of the Emperor Conſtantine, for inſtance, we are 
told that, God arranged numbers in his unity; that 
« he embelliſhed the world by the number of two, 
ce and that by the number three he compoſed it of 
e matter aud form; that having doubled the number 
te two, he formed the four elements; that it is a 
© marvellous thing that by adding together the num- 
bers one, two, three, and four, we have the num- 
eber of ten, which is the end and ultimate perfec-- 
te tion of the unity; and that this number ten, which 
« is ſo perfect in itſelf, being multiplied by the 
© number three, which is the image of the divinity, 
« we have the thirty days of the month.“ 

It is this ſame Euſebius who quotes the letter we 
have already ſpoken of, from Abgarus, King of Edeſſa, 
to Jeſus Chriſt, in which he makes him an offer of 
his little town: he has likewiſe inſerted our Saviour's 
anſwer. He likewiſe relates, after Tertullian, that 
the moment Tiberius had been informed by Pilate of 
the death of Jeſus Chriſt, that Emperor, who had 
driven the Jews out of Rome, propoſed it to the ſenate 
to place our Saviour among the gods of the empire; 
that the ſenate were unwilling to comply with this 
requeſt, and that Tiberius was extremely offended 
theret. 1 

He deſcribes, after St. Juſtin, the pretended ſtatue 
which is ſaid to have been raiſed to Simon the Ma- 
gician. He pretends, on the teſtimony of Hege- 
ſippus, that the grandſons of St. Jude were repre- 


* See the panegyric of Conſtantine in the 
ters of Euſebius. V. 0 2 


2 
PS 


ch and 5th chap- 
ſented 
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ſented to the Emperor Domitian, as dangerous per- 
fons, who had a natural claim to the throne of David; 
that the Emperor himſelf was at the pains to inter- 
rogate them, and that theſe Iſraelites aſſured him they 
were ſimple peaſants, who cultivated with their own 
hands a field of thirty-nine acres, the only land they 
were maſters of. 1. be ARTIE 4 if 
He omits no opportunity of ſlandering the Romans, 
becauſe he himſelf was an Aſiatic. He dares to aſſert, 
that even in his time the Roman ſenate ſacrificed 
every year a man to Jupiter. Is it allowable thus to 
charge the Tituſes, the Trajans, the divine Anto- 
nines, with an abomination which was perhaps never 
yet practiſed by any nation in the known worldꝰ? 
It was in this manner hiſtory was written in thoſe 
times, when the change of religion was beginning 
to? give a new appearance to the Roman empire. 
Gregory of Tours adhered to the ſame method; and 
we may venture to ſay, that we had no good hiſtorians 
before Guicciardini * and Machiavel f. But the un- 
couth ſtyle and manner, even of the earlier writers, 
are alone ſufficient to give us an idea of the times 
in which they lived; and there is not one of their 
books, not even the legends excepted, from which 
manners of our nations. trie 
Conſtantine having obtained the imperial dignity 


in ſpite of the Romans, could not be beloved by that 


people. It is evident that the hatred they bore him 
was not at all abated by the many horrid murders he 
committed, ſuch as that of Licinius his brother-in- 
law, contrary to the moſt ſolemn engagement; that of. 
Licinian his nephew, a child only twelve years old ; 


that of Maximian his father-in-law, who was ſtrangled: 


A celebrated Italian hiſtorian, who was born at Florence in 
1482, and died in the neighbourhood of that city in 1540. T. 
I This famous writer flouriſhed at Florence in the beginning 


of the tif century. T. 


we may not derive ſome knowledge of the ancient 
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by his orders at Marſeilles; that ef his own for . 
Criſpus, who was put to death after having gained 
ſeveral victories againſt his enemies; and in fine that 
of his wife Fauſta, who was ſmothered in a bath. 
Probably this was what induced him to transfer the 
ſeat of empire to Byzantium. We find an edict of 
Conſtantine in the Theodoſian code, in which he de- 


clares, that he founded Conſtantinople by order of God. 


Thus he pretended a revelation, to filence all com- 
plaints.. This act alone is ſufficient to ſhew his cha- 
rater. Our curioſity would feign penetrate into the 
inmoſt thoughts of ſuch a prince as Conſtantine, by 
whom ſo general a revolution was made throughout 
the Roman empire; for he changed the ſeat of em- 
pire, the manners of the court, the cuſtoms, language, 
dreſs, form of government, and even the eſtabliſhed 
religion, But how can we come at the real character 
of a perſon, whom one party repreſents as the moſt 
criminal, and the other as the moſt virtuous of men? 
Were we to conclude that he made every thing ſub- 
ſervient to what he looked upon as his intereſt, we 
ſhould not be miſtaken. ee eee 

To know whether the ruin of the empire was owing” 
to him is a point worthy of our inquiry. It ſeems 


evident that he occaſioned the downfal of Rome; but 


by transferring the ſeat of empite to the Thracian 


Boſphorus, he raiſed a barrier in the Eaſt againſt the 


inroads of barbarians, who over- run the empire under 


his ſucceſſors, and found Italy in a defenceleſs ſtate. 


He ſeems to have ſacrificed the weſtern empire to the 
eaſt; for Italy fell when Conſtantinople roſe. The 
political hiſtory of thoſe times would be a curious 
and inſtructive ſtudy, but we have hardly any thing 
upon the ſubject, except ſatires and panegyrics. And 
yet ſometimes the truth may be diſcovered even in 
panegyrics. For inſtance, Conſtantine is extolled to 
che ſkies. for having ordered all the chiefs of the 
Franks, with all the other priſoners he had made in 
an expedition towards the Rhine, to be devoured 4 

A wild 
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wild beaſts in the Circus. Such-was the way in which 
the predeceſſors. of Clovis and Charlemagne were 
treated. Writers Who have been ſo mean as to com- 
mend ſuch acts of barbarity, do however aſcertain 
thoſe acts, and the reader is to judge of them as he 
thinks fit. The moſt eircumſtantial part of the 
hiſtory of this revolution, which has been handed 
down to us, is that which relates to the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the church, and its domeſtic troubles. 

It is a melancholy conſideration, that Chriſtianity 
was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the throne, than the 
holineſs of this religion was profaned by Chriſtians, 
who indulged their thirſt for revenge, even when their 
triumph ſhould have inſpired them with the love of 
peace. They maſſacred all the magiſtrates in Syria 
and Paleſtine, that had been concerned in perſecut- 
ing them; they drowned the wife and daughter of 
Maximinus; they put his ſons and his relations to 
death by the moſt eruel tortures. The diſputes 
about the conſubſtantiality of the word, diſturbed 
and imbrued the world in blood, In ſhort Ammia- 


nus Marcellinus tells us, that the Chriſtians in his time, 


tore one another to pieces hike ꝛvild beaſts, There were, 
however, many eminent virtues among thoſe people, 
of which Ammianus takes no notice; ſo true it is, 
that mankind are generally blind to the virtues of 
their enemies, and only obſerve their vices. 

The Church of Rome was preſerved from thoſe 
crimes, and misfortunes : in the beginriing it was 
neither powerful nor corrupt; it remained for a long 
time in a peaceful ſtate, in the midſt of a ſenate: and 
people who were idolaters. In the capital of the 
known world there were ſeven. hundred temples, 
great and-ſmall, dedicated to the gods, majorum & mino- 
rum gentium. Theſe ſubſiſted till the time of Theo- 
doſius; and the country people continued long after 
that period in their ancient worſhip. Hence the 
followers of the old religion came to have the name 


of Pagans, Pagani, from the villages called in Latin 


Fagi, 
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Pagi, in which idolatry was tolerated till the eight 
century. 55 6 | an OE 
We are now well acquainted with the impoſture on 
which the donation of _ * was founded; 
but we are not ſo well infor how long this im- 
poſture had gained credit. They who decried it, 
were frequently puniſhed in Italy and elſewhere. 
Who could imagine that there were people burnt 
alive at Straſburgh, in 1478, for oppoling this error? 
Conſtantine indeed gave, not to the Biſhop of 
Rome only, but to the cathedral, which was the 
Church of St. Fohn, a thouſand marks of gold, and 
thirty thouſand of filver, with a yearly income of 
fourteen thouſand pence, and fome — in Calabria. 
Succeeding Emperors increaſed this income, which 
the Biſhops of Rome ſtood greatly in need of. The 
miſſionaries they ſent into the Pagan countries in 
Europe, the aſylum they afforded to biſhops exiled 
from their ſees, and the maintaining great numbers 
of poor, laid them under the neceſſity of having a 
good revenue to ſupport theſe expences. The dig- 
nity of the appointment being ſtill greater than the 
revenue, the paſtor of the Chriſtians at Rome ſoon 
roſe to be the moſt confiderable perſon in the weſtern 
world. Pious men had often accepted of this office, 
and the ambitious courted it. The papal chair was 
conteſted, and there were Anti-popes, ſo early as the 
middle of the fourth century: hence the Pagan Con- 
ſul Pretextatus exprefſed himſelf in theſe words in 
466 ; Make me Biſhop of Rome and I will be a Chriſtian. 
Vet this Biſhop had no other authority than that 
which 1s derived either from virtue, perſonal credit, 
or intrigue in favorable circumſtances. Thoſe paſ- 
tors of the church had no civil juriſdiction, much 
leſs the prerogative of ſovereigns. None of them 
had what we call the jus terrend!, nor a territorial 
right, nor the power of pronouncing do, dico. The 
Emperors continued ſupreme judges of every thing, 
, ; matters 
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matters of faith only excepted. They ſummoned 
councils ; and Conſtantine, at that of Nice, heard and 
tried the accuſations, which the Biſnhops brought 
againſt one another. Even the title of Sovereign 
Pontif was {till attached to the Imperial Dignity, 
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of the Cauſes of the Fall of the Roman Empire. 


IF any one could have ſupported the empire, or 
J at leaſt have retarded its fall, it was the Emperor 

- Julian. He was not a ſoldier of fortune like Dio- 
cleſian and Theodofius. Entitled by his birth to 
the throne, elected by the army, and beloved by all 
his ſoldiers, he had nothing to fear from faction. 
After his victories in Germany he was conſidered as 

the greateſt captain of his time. No Emperor was 
more equitable, or diſtributed juſtice in a more im- 
partial manner, not even Marcus Aurelius excepted. 
No philoſopher could be more temperate in his mode 
of living. He therefore reigned not only by virtue 
of the laws, but by his own bravery and example. 
If his reign had been of a longer continuance, the 
empire would probably have been leſs tottering after 
his death. © Two events at length brought about the 
deſtruction of this great coloſſus, and theſe were the 
irruption of the barbarians and diſputes about re- 

ligion. 3 | | 
In regard to the barbarians, it is as difficult to 
form a clear account bf their incurſions as of their 
origin. Procopius and Jornandez, have given us 
fabulous accounts of this ſubject ' which have been 
copied by all our authors. But who can poſhbly be- 
\ Heve that the Huns came from the North of Chins, 
| an 
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and drove before them like flocks of ſheep the war- 
like nations which inhabited the countries now called 


Crimea, Poland, the Ukraine, Moldavia: and Wa- 


lachia. Theſe robuſt and courageous people were 
known to the Romans, under the. general appella- 
tion of Goths. Can it be ſuppoſed that theſe Goths 
ſhould fly from the borders of the Danube, the mo- 
ment the Huns made their appearance there? Or, 
that they ſhould requeſt in a ſuppliant manner the 
Romans to give them ſhelter, and as ſoon as this was 
granted them, lay all waſte to the very gates of Con- 
ftantinople ? | 505 2 tot | 
All this reſembles the tales of Herodotus, and the 
many other tales that have been equally cried up. It 
is much more likely that all theſe people came in 
ſearch of pillage one after the other. The Romans 


had plundered all the other nations; the Goths and 


the Huns came to plunder the-Romans. 


But why did not the Romans exterminate theſe 


incroachers, in the ſame manner as Marius extermi- 
nated the Cimbri ? It was becauſe there was no 
longer a Marius to be found among them,” becauſe 
their manners were changed and the empire was 
divided between Arians and Athanaſians. Their at- 
tention was confined wholly to two objects, the 
amuſements of the Circus and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There were at that time in the Roman 
Empire a greater number of monks than ſoldiers, 
and theſe monks ran in troops from town to town, 


ſupporting or refuting the conſubſtantiality of the 


word. There were ſeventy thouſand of them in 
Egypt. ee "EX 
Chriſtianity opened the gates of heaven, but it 
occaſioned the loſs of the empire : for not only the 
different ſects to which it had given birth, combated 
each other with all the fury of bigotry and enthu- 
ſiaſm, but all united againſt the ancient religion of 
the empire; a religion there is no doubt which was 


2 falſe 
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| falſe and ridiculous; but under which the Roman 
arms had been victorious during ten centuries. - 

The deſcendants of the Scipio's being degenerated 
into religious diſputants, there being more intrigue 
for a biſhoprick, than had formerly been employed 
for a triumph, perſonal regard having paſſed from 
the Hortenſii and the Cicero's, to the Cyrill's, the 
| Gregory's and the Ambroſe's, every thing was loſt. 
If any thing can excite our aſtoniſhment, it is that 
after this the Roman Empire ſtill continued to ſubſiſt 
for a little time. ih | | 

Theodoſius, who has been ſtiled the Great Theo- 
doſius, payed a tribute to the proud Alaric, under 
the name of a penſion from the imperial treaſury. 
Alaric laid Rome under contribution the firſt time he 
appeared before its walls, and the ſecond he plun- 
dered it. So debaſed was the ſtate of the empire at 
that time, that this Goth diſdained to be King of 
Rome, whilſt Honorius, the miſerable Emperor of 
the Weſt trembled in Ravenna where he had taken 
— Mt 3} le 

Alaric amuſed himſelf with creating an Emperor 
at Rome of the name of Attalus, who came to 
receive his orders in his antichamber. Hiſtorians 
relate two anecdotes of Honorius, which ſuffi- 
ciently prove the baſeneſs of thoſe times. The firſt 
of theſe is, that one of the cauſes of the contempt 
into which he was fallen, was his being impotent; 
and the other, that it was propoſed to the Emperor 
Attalus, the ſervant of Alaric, to caſtrate Honorius 
in order to render his ignominy compleat. 

After Alaric, came Attila who ravaged the empire 
as far as Gaul. He was ſo great, and the Emperors 
Theodoſius and Valentinian III. ſo little, that the 
Princeſs Honoria, ſiſter of the latter, offered herſelf 
to him in marriage. She ſent her ring to him as a 
pledge of fidelity, but before Attila had returned an 
anſwer to her offer, ſne became pregnant by one of 
his attendants. „„ 

Attila 
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Attila had no ſooner deſtroyed the City of Aqui- 
leia, than Leo, Biſhop of Rome, came to throw him- 
ſelf at his feet, with all the gold he had been able to 
collect as a ranſom for the City of Rome, in which 
the Emperor Valentinian III. had concealed himſelf. 
The agreement being concluded, the monks did not 
fail to aſſert in their writings that Pope Leo cauſed 
Attila to tremble; that he came to him with an air 
and tone of authority, accompanied by St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who were armed with two flaming ſwords. 
This manner of writing hiſtory was adopted with- 
out interruption by the Chriſtians till the ſixteenth 

cents 1 | „n 
Soon after this a deluge of barbarians poured in 
on every fide, and ſpread themſelves over thoſe 
countries which had eſcaped the ravages of Attila. 
In the mean time what was the employment of the 
Emperors ? They were bufied in aſſembling religious 
councils ; ſometimes: on account of the ancient con- 
troverſy of the followers of St. Athanaſius, and ſome- 
times for the Donatiſts ; Africa was in commotion 
with theſe diſputes when the Vandal Genſeric ſub- 
dued it, Councils were likewiſe aſſembled to de- 
bate on the arguments of St. Neſtorius and St. Cy- 
rill, or on the doctrines of St. Eutychius. In theſe 
councils articles of faith were very often decided by 
blows, as was the caſe in one afſembled at Epheſus 
under Theodoſius the Second. In ſhort, to com- 
pleat our picture of thoſe unhappy times, we ought 
not to omit to mention that an importunate Monk, 
having one day been rebuked by Theodoſius II. he 
excommunicated the Emperor, who was obliged to 
make application to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
to get the excommunication taken off. 1 
During theſe troubles the Franks invaded Gaul; 
the Viſigoths made themſelves maſters of Spain; and 
the Oſtrogoths under the reign of Theodoſius poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Italy, but were ſoon driven from 
: Q 2 thence 
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thence by the. Lombards. The Roman empire in the 


time of Clovis had no longer any exiſtence except 


in Greece, Aſia Minor, and Egypt; all the other 
parts were fallen a prey to barbarians. Scythians, 
Vandals, and Franks. became Chriſtians, that they 
might the better govern the Chriſtian provinces they 
had ſubjected; for we are not to ſuppoſe. that theſe 
men were without cunning; on the contrary, they 
poſſeſſed it in abundance, and on this head all man- 
Kind are nearly equal. Theſe plunderers were there- 
fore converted to Chriſtianity by their intereſts; but 


this change ſerved only to increaſe their inhumanity. 


Father Daniel, a French hiſtorian, who has diſguiſed 
ſo many chings, does not venture however to deny 
that Clovis was more blood thirſty, and guilty of 
much greater crimes after his being baptized than 
when he was a Pagan. And theſe crimes were none of 
thoſe heroic deeds which dazzle-human imbecility, but 
a ſeries of robbery and murder. He bribed a Prince of 
Cologne to aſſaſſinate his father, after which he cauſed 
the ſon to be executed, and killed the petty king of 
Cambray, who had ſhewn- him his treaſures. A pri- 
vate individual for much leſs offences than theſe 
would have been dragged to the gallows, whereas 
Clovis Bund a manarchy. 15 


| Cs H A P. R XII. 
Continuation. of the Decline of the Roman Empire. 


HEN the Goths made themſelves maſters of 
Rome after the Heruli, when the celebrated 
Theodoric, a prince who was as powerful at that time 
as Charlemagne was afterwards, had fixed the ſeat of 
his empire at Ravenna in the beginning of the ſixth 
century, without aſſuming the title of Emperor 3 
the 
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the Weſt, which he might have done; he exerciſed 
exactly the ſame authority over the Romans as the 
Cæſars did: maintaining the ſenate ; allowing liberty 
of conſcience, and making all perfuaſions, whether 
orthodox, Arians, or idolaters, ſubmit to the civil 
government; trying the Goths and the Romans each 
by their own laws; preſiding by his commiſſaries at 
the election of biſhops ; prohibiting ſimony, and. 
putting a ſtop to ſchiſms. Two Popes diſputed the 
epiſcopal chair; he nominated Symmachus, and this 
Pope being accuſed of ſome crime, he ordered him 
to be tried by his commiſſaries. | 5 

His grandſon Athalaric regulated the elections of 
the Popes, and of all the other metropolitans of his 
dominions, by an edi& which was ſtrictly obſerved ; 
an edict drawn up by his miniſter Caſſiodorus, who 
retired afterwards to Mount Caſſino, and entered into 
the order of St. Benedict; an edict to which Pope 
John II. ſubmitted without difficulty. 

When Beliſarius came into Italy and replaced it 
under the imperial power, it is well known that he 
baniſhed Pope Silverius, and in ſo doing he did not 
exceed the limits of his authority, though he might 
thoſe of juſtice. Beliſarius and Narſes having reſcued 
Rome from the Gothic yoke, another inundation of 
barbarians, Gepids, Franks, and Germans, ſpread 
themſelves over Italy. The whole weſtern empire 
was torn and deſolated by ſavages. The Lombards 
eſtabliſhed their dominion in a conſiderable part of 
Italy. Albuinus, the founder of that new dynaſty, 
was no more than a barbarous free-booter, but the 
conquerors ſoon adopted. the polite manners, the 
language, and religion of the conquered, This was 
Not the caſe with regard to the Franks and Burgun- 
dians, who carried with them into Gaul their har- 
barous language, and their ſtill more barbarous man- 
ners. The Lombard nation was compoſed of Pagans 
and Arians. Their king Rotharis publiſhed an edict 
towards the year 640, granting liberty of conſcience 
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to all religions; fo that almoſt in every town in 
Italy there was a Catholic biſhop and an Arian biſhop, 
who ſuffered the idolaters that were ſtill diſperſed in 


the villages, to live in peace. 


The kingdom of Lombardy extended from Pied- 
mont to Brindiſi and Otranto: it included Benevento, 
Bari, and Tarento ; but it contained neither Apulia, 
Rome, nor Ravenna. Theſe countries continued to 
be annexed to the feeble empire of the; Eaſt. Thus 
the Roman church paſſed from the dominion of the 
Goths to that of the Greeks. Rome itſelf was 
governed by an Exarch appointed by the Emperor; 
but he did not reſide in that capital, which was 
almoſt deſerted. His reſidence was at Ravenna, from 
whence he ſent his orders to the Duke or Prefect of 
Rome, and to the ſenate, who were ſtill called conſerip? 
fathers. The appearance of municipal government ſtil} 
ſubſiſted in that ancient and decayed capital, and the 


' republican ſentiments were never wholly extinguiſhed. 


They were ſupported by the example of Venice, a 


republic originally founded by fear and diſtreſs, but 


ſoon raiſed by commerce and bravery. The Vene- 
tians were ſo powerful'in the eighth century, as to 
reſtore the Exarch Scholaſticus, who had been driven 
away from Ravenna. - | | 

But what was the ſituation of Rome in the ſeventh 
and eighth centuries ? That of a poor unhappy city, 
weakly protected by the Exarchs, continually menaced 
by the Lombards, and ſtill acknowledging the Em- 
peror for its maſter. - As that capital decayed, the in- 
fluence of the Popes had increaſed. ' They were often 
the comforters, the fathers of the people; but till 
they were ſubjects, and could not be conſecrated with- 
out the expreſs leave of the Exarch. The form in which 
this leave was requeſted and granted is ſtill ſubſiſting. 
The clergy of Rome wrote to the metropolitan of 
Ravenna, and deſired his protection and intereſt with 
the Governor; the Pope afterwards ſent his profeſſion 
of faith to this metropolitan. 1 Fd 
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At length the Lombard king Aſtolphus ſeized on 
the whole exarchate of Ravenna, in 751, and put an 
end to the imperial viceroyalty, which had laſted an 
hundred and eighty-three years. Hen. 
Ads the duchy of Rome depended on the exarchate 
of Ravenna, Aſtolphus laid claim to Rome by right 
of conqueſt. Pope Stephen II. the only defender of 
the unfortunate Romans, applied for ſuccour to the 
Emperor Conſtantine, ſurnamed Copronymus. The 
only aſſiſtance this miſerable Emperor afforded, was 
in deputing an officer belonging to his court with a 
letter to the King of the Lombards. It was to this 
weakneſs of the Greek Emperors, the new empire of 
the Weſt, and. the pontifical grandeur, owed their 
origin. 

Before that period there was no biſhop aſpired to 
the leaſt temporal authority, or the leaſt territory 
and indeed how could they have dared to do either 
of theſe? Their legiſlator was a poor man, who 
preached. only to the poor. The ſucceſſors of the 
primitive Chriſtians were poor likewiſe. The clergy 
were not formed into a body till the reign of Con- 
ſtantine the Firſt, but even that Emperor did not 
ſuffer a Biſnop to be proprietor of a ſingle village. 
It was not till the times of anarchy that the Popes 
were able to obtain any domains, and theſe were of 
no conſiderable value or extent. Every thing riſes 
and falls with time. f 


When we paſs on from the hiſtory of the Roman 


. 


empire to the people who deſolated it in the Weſt, 


we are in the ſituation of a traveller, who after leaving 
a beautiful city finds himſelf in a deſert covered with 
briars. Twenty barbarous jargons ſucceeded to that 


agreeable Latin language which was ſpoken from the 
remoteſt parts of Illyria to Mount Atlas. Inſtead of, 


thoſe wiſe laws by which half our hemiſphere was 
governed, we find only ſavage cuſtoms. The am- 
phitheatres and other public buildings in the ſeveral 


. Provinces were ſo many heaps of ruins. Thoſe great 


I roads 


ſ 
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vl kind ; one of theſe is by reducing them to 
. order by means of good laws, another is by calling 
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roads which were ſo firm and convenient, and which 
extended from the foot of the Capitol to Mount 
Taurus, were covered with ſtagnant waters. A ſimilar 
revolution took place in the genius of the people; 
and St. Gregory of Tours, and Fredegarius the Monk 
of St. Gal, are our Polybius and our Livy. The 
human underſtanding was degraded by the weakeſt 
and moſt ridiculous ſuperſtition. This ſuperſtition 
was carried to ſuch a length, that fimple Monks roſe 
to be Prieſts and Sovereigns. They had ſlaves, and 
theſe ſlaves did not dare to complain. All Europe 
continued in this diſgraceful ſituation until the ſix- 
teenth century, and did not emerge from it even then 
but by the moſt dreadful convulſions. A 


HA W LOI: 

Origin of the Papal Porver. Digre ſion concerning the 
Conſecration of Kings.-—Letter from St. Peter to Pepin 
King of France.—Pretended Donations to the Holy 
See. | | J eee 


ARE are only three ways of ſubduing man- 


in the aſſiſtance of religion to the ſupport of thoſe 


laws, the third is by deſtroying one half of a nation 


in order to govern the reſt; I know not of a fourth. 


All the three require favourable circumſtances. We 


muſt go back to the earlieſt ages to find inſtances of 
the firſt, and theſe are very doubtful. Charlemagne, 


Clovis, Theodoric, Albouin, and Alaric, made uſe 


of the third, and the ſecond was adopted by the 
Popes. a 21115 


— The Pope had originally no other pretenſions to 


Rome, than St. Auguſtine, for example, would have 
had to the ſovereignty of the little town of ä | 
ES? | An 
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And even ſuppoſing St. Peter himſelf to have reſided 
in Rome, as is pretended, becauſe one of his Epiſtles 
is dated from Babylon; nay even if he had been Biſhop 
of Rome, at a time when there was certainly no 
particular ſee exiſting, his reſidence in Rome could by 
no means entitle him to the throne of the Cæſars: and. 
we have ſeen that for the ſpace of ſeven hundred 
years, the Biſhops of Rome conſidered themſelves 
only. as ſubjects. | | 

Rome ſo repeatedly plundered by barbarians, for- 
ſaken by its Emperors, cloſely preſſed by the Lom- 
bards, and incapable of eſtabliſhing its ancient re- 
public, could no longer have pretenſions to gran- 
deur. She ſtood in need of repoſe; and this repoſe 
ſhe would have enjoyed had ſhe been at that time 
governed by her Biſhop, as many cities in Germany 
have ſince been; and anarchy would at leaſt have pro- 
duced this good effect. But it was not yet a received 
opinion among Chriſtians, that a biſhop could be a 
ſovereign, though the hiſtory of the world afforded 
{o many examples of the union between the prieſt- 
hood and the, empire in other religions. 

Pope Gregory III. was the firſt who had recourſe 
to the be ra of the Franks againſt the Lombards 
and the Emperor. Zachary his ſucceſſor, animated 
with the ſame ſpirit, acknowledged Pepin, the uſur- 
per of the crown of France, as lawful ſovereign. It 
has been pretended that Pepin who was only prime 
miniſter, firſt ſent to aſk the Pope, which was the 
true King; he who had only the right and the name, 
or he who had the authority and merit? And that 
the Pope determined this queſtion by anſwering that 
the miniſter ought to be King. It has never been 
proved that this farce was really acted : but it is 
certain that Pope Stephen III. called Pepin to his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards ; that he came into 
France, to throw himſelf at the feet of Pepin, whom 
he afterwards crowned with the ceremonies which 
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have been ſtiled conſecration. This was an imita- 
tion of an ancient Jewiſh ceremony. Samuel poured 
oil on the head of Saul. The Lombards were like- 
wile conſecrated in a ſimilar manner, and this cuſ- 
tom had been adopted even by the Dukes of Bene- 
vento. Oil was employed in the inſtallation of 
biſhops, and they thought to ſtamp a character of 
holineſs on the crown, by joining to it an epiſcopal 
ceremony. A King of the Goths, named Vamba, 
was conſecrated in Spain with holy oil in 674. But 
the Arabians when they made themſelves maſters 
of that country, neglected this ceremony and the 
' Spaniards have not revived it ſince. _ 

Pepin was therefore not the firſt king who was 
_ eonſecrated in Europe, as we ſee every day aſſerted in 
books. He had already received this unction from an 
Engliſh monk, named Boniface, who was a miſfiona 
in Germany and Biſhop of Mentz, and who having 
. travelled a long time in Lombardy, conſecrated him 
after the manner of that country. - * 

It ought particularly to be mentioned here, that 
this Boniface had been created Biſhop of Mentz by 
Carloman, brother to the uſurper Pepin, without 
the concurrence of the Pope; nor had the Court of 
Rome any influence at that time, in the nomi- 
nation to biſhoprics in the Kingdom of France. 
Nothing can be a more convincing proof that all 
laws, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, are dictated by 
conveniency, maintained by force, deſtroyed by want 
of power, and changed by time. The Biſhops of 
Rome pretended to abſolute authority, but had it not. 
The Popes, when under the yoke of the Lombard 
Kings, would have made over all their eccleſiaſtical 
authority in France, to the firſt Frank who would 
have delivered them from their ſubjection in Italy. 
Pope Stephen ſtood in greater need of Pepin, 
than Pepin did of him; this appears clearly, fince it 
was the prieſt who came to implore the protection " 
. | the 
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the warrior. The new King cauſed himſelf to be again 
conſecrated by the Biſhop of Rome in the Church of 


St. Denis. This fact appears ſingular, for it is not 


cuſtomary to be crowned twice, when the firſt cere- 
mony appears to be ſufficient, It would ſeem then, 
that in the opinion of the people, a Biſhop of Rome 
was ſomething more holy and had greater authority, 
than a Biſhop of Germany; that the monks of St. 
Denis, in whoſe church this ſecond conſecration took 
place, conſidered the oil poured on the head of a 
Frank by a Roman Biſhop, as of greater efficacy than 
the oil uſed by a miſſionary of Mentz ; and that the 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter, had more than any other the 
power of making an uſurpation lawful. 

Pepin was the firſt King conſecrated in France, 
though not the only one who has been annointed by 
the hands of a Roman Pontiff: for Innocent III. 
afterwards crowned and annointed Lewis the Young 
at Rheims, Clovis was neither crowned nor conſe- 
crated by Biſhop Remi. He had reigned many years 
þefore he was baptized. If he had received the royal 
unction, his ſucceſſors would have adopted a cere- 
mony which was of itſelf ſo ſolemn, and which ſoon. 
became ſo neceſſary. No monarch had been anointed 
before Pepin, who underwent this ceremony in the 
Abbey of St. Denis. It was not till three hundred 
years after Clovis, that Hincmar, Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, aſſerted in his writings, that a pigeon had 
brought from heaven a phial called the holy am- 
pulla. Perhaps by this fabulous ſtory, he thought 
to ſtrengthen the right of conſecrating kings, which 
the Archbiſhops of Rheims had begun to exerciſe 
not long before this. This privilege however, was 
confirmed only by length of time, like all other 
cuſtoms; and theſe prelates did for a conſiderable 
time afterwards anoint all the Kings from Philip I. 
to Henry. IV. wha was crowned at Chartres, and 
anointed with the ampulla of St. Martin, becauſe the 
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Leaguers were at that time in poſſeſſion of the am- 
pulla of St. Remi. ERR ol bo 

It is true, theſe ceremonies add nothing to the 

right of kings, but they ſeem to encreaſe the venera- 
tion of the people. | F 

There is no doubt that this ceremony of conſe. 
cration, as well as the cuſtom of carrying the Kings 
of the Franks, Goths and Lombards on a ſhield, 
came originally from Conſtantinople. The Emperor 
Cantacuſenes informs us himſelf, that from time im- 
memorial it had been a practice for the Emperor to 
be borne on a ſhield by the great officers of the em- 
pire and by the Patriarch ; after which the Emperor 
aſcended from his throne to a pulpit in the church, 

where the Patriarch made the ſign of the croſs on 
his head with a feather dipt in conſecrated oil. The 
crown being then brought by the deacons, a principal 
officer of the ſtate, or a prince of the imperial blood 
placed it on the head of the new Cæſar. 

On theſe occaſions the Patriarch and the people 
cried out © he is worthy ;” but at the conſecration 
of the kings of the weſt, the Biſhop addreſſed him- 
felf to the people ſaying, * Will you accept this 
c perſon for your King?” And then the new ſove- 
reign took an oath to the people, after having taken 
it to the Biſhops. | 

Pope Stephen did not content himſelf with ſimply 
conſecrating Pepin, but forbad the French, under 


pain of excommunication, ever to chuſe a King of 


another race. While this Biſhop expelled from Italy, 


and forced to be a ſupplicant in a foreign country, 
had the courage to give laws; his policy made him 
aſſume an authority which ſecured that of Pepin's : 
and this Prince the better to enjoy what was not his 
due, left the Pope privileges which he had no right 
to poſſeſs. 

Conrad in Germany, and Hugh Capet in France, 
have ſince ſhewn that an excommunication of that 
kind is not a fundamental law. 5 

0 


Rome to ſanctify this injuſtice. 
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The prejudice of opinion, however, which governs 
the world, imprinted ſuch a reſpect in the minds of 
the people for the ceremony which the Pope per- 
formed at St. Denis, that Eginhardus, ſecretary to 
Charlemagne, fays in expreſs terms, that King Hilderic 
was depoſed by order of Pope Stephen. 

All the events of thoſe times were a continued 
ſeries of injuſtice, rapine, and impoſtures. An head 
ſervant of a King of France depoſed his maſter, 
Hilderic III. confined him in the priſon of St. Bertin, 
kept his maſter's ſon a priſoner in the convent of 
Fontenelle in Normandy, and a Pope came from 

It would ſeem to be a contradiction that this Pope 
ſhould come to France, in order to proſtrate himſelf 
at Pepin's feet, and afterwards diſpoſe of his crown : 
but it is far otherwiſe ; thoſe proſtrations were looked 
upon in no other light than as our bows are at pre- 
ſent. This was the ancient cuſtom of the Eaſt. The 
ſaluted the Biſhops on their knees, and the Biſhops 
paid the ſame compliment to the governors of their 
dioceſes. Charles, the ſon of Pepin, had embraced 
Pope Stephen's feet at St. Maurice in Valais, and 
Stephen embraced thoſe of Pepin. This was a matter 
of no conſequence; but by degrees the Popes aſſumed 
this mark of reſpect to themſelves alone. Some pre- 
tend that Pope Adrian I. was he who inſiſted on the 
ceremony of kiſſing his feet. Emperors and Kings 
ſubmitted afterwards to this kind of homage, which 
rendered the Roman religion more venerable in the 


eyes of the people. 


Hiſtorians inform us, that Pepin paſſed the Alps 
in 754; that Aſtolphus, King of the Lombards, in- 
timidated merely by the preſence of the King of the 
Franks, immediately relinquiſned the whole exarchate 
of Ravenna to the Pope; that Pepin repaſſed the 
mountains, and that he was hardly returned, when 
Aſtolphus, inſtead of giving Ravenna to the Pope, 

| laid 
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laid fiege to Rome. All the occurrenecs of thoſe 
times were ſo very irregular, that it is poffible Pepin 
might make a preſent to the Pope of the exarchate 
of Ravenna, which did not belong to him; and he 
might have made this extraordinary donation without 
taking any meaſure to put it in execution: yet it is 
not at all probable that ſuch a man as Pepin, who 
had dethroned his King, ſhould march with an army 
into Italy to make prefents. There is nothing more 
uncertain than this grant which has been quoted in 
fo many books. Anaſtaſius the bibliothecarian, who 
wrote 140 years after Pepin's expedition, is the firſt 
that mentions it. I am aware that a thouſand au- 
thors take notice of it, but the beſt civilians at pre- 
fent in Germany concur in denying the fact. 

'There prevailed about that time an, odd mixture 
of policy and ſimplicity, of aukwardneſs and cunning, 
which ſtrongly characterizes the general decline. Ste- 
phen feigned a letter from St. Peter, addreſſed from 
Heaven to Pepin and his ſons, which deſerves to be 
inſerted here; it is as follows: © Peter, called an 
« Apoſtle by Jeſus Chriſt ſon of the living God, &c. 
& As through me the whole catholic, apoſtolic, and 
& Roman church, the mother of all other churches, 
ce is founded on a rock, and to the end that Stephen 
«© Biſhop of this lms church of Rome and that 
« virtue and power may be granted by our Lord to 
ce reſcue the church of God out of the hands of its 
ce perſecutors: To you moſt excellent Princes, Pepin, 
“0 Charles, and Carloman, and to all the holy Biſhops 
and Abbots, Prieſts, and Monks, as alſo to Dukes, 
* Counts, and people, I Peter the Apoſtle, &c. I 
0 conjure you; and the Virgin Mary, who will be 
* obliged to you, gives you notice, and commands 
c you, as do alſo the thrones, dominations ... . If 
e you will not fight for me, I declare to you by the 
* Holy Trinity, and by my apoſtleſhip, that you ſhall 


have no ſhare in paradiſe.— 
ne * This 
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This letter had its effect: [Pepin paſſed the Alps a 
ſecond time, laid ſiege to Pavia, and concluded a 
ace once more with Aſtolphus. But is it probable 
that he ſhonld paſs the Alps twice merely to give 
away towns to Pope Stephen? How comes it that 
St. Peter in his letter makes no mention of ſo im- 
portant a fact? Why does not he complain to Pepin 
of not being in poſſeſſion of the exarchate? Why 
does not he require it to be reſtored again in expreſs 
terms? | 1 

It is certain however that the Franks, after having 
conquered the Gauls, were deſirous of ſubduing Italy 
likewiſe ; a country which had been the favourite ob- 
ject of all the barbarians : not that Italy was in itſelf 
a better country than Gaul, but at that time it was 
better cultivated ; the towns and cities which had 
been built, enlarged, or embelliſhed by the Romans 
ſtill ſubſiſted, and the reputation of Italy had always 
been a temptation for a poor, reſtleſs, and warlike 
people. If Pepin had been able to conquer Lom- 
bardy, as Charlemagne did, he would undoubtedly 
have done it; and if he did conclude a treaty with 
Aſtolphus, it was becauſe he was obliged to it. He 
had uſurped a throne, in which he was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed, and had to contend with the 
Dukes of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, whoſe rights to 
thoſe countries were much better founded than his 
own were to France. How then could he have given 
ſo much territory to the Popes, when he was forced 
to return. back to France to ſupport his reputation 
there ? 

As the original title of this donation has never 
appeared, we are obliged to doubt. This is very 
often the only reſource we have left in hiſtory as 
well as in philoſophy. The Holy See however 
does not ſtand in need of any ſuch equivocal titles ; 
time hath given it as undoubted a right to its 
dominions, as the other Princes of Europe have to 
theirs, It is certain that the Roman Pontifs had 
4 | large 
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large patrimonies at that time in more countries than 


one; that thoſe patrimonies were reſpected, and ex- 


empted from taxes. They had eftates in the Alps, 


in Tuſcany, Spoleto, Gaul, Sicily, and even in Corſica, 
before the Arabians made themſelves maſters of that 
iſland in the eighth century. It 1s probable that 


Pepin made a great addition to this patrimony in the 


province of Romagna, and that it was called the pa- 
trimony of the exarchate. Probably this word patri- 
mony was the original cauſe of the miſtake... The 
earlier writers, in times of darkneſs, ſuppoſed thar 
the Popes had been ſovereigns of thoſe countries, in 


which they poſſeſſed ſome towns or eſtates. 


If any Pope, towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, pretended to rank as a ſovereign Prince, it 


ſcems to have been Adrian I. The money coined in 


his name (if this coin was really ſtruck in his time) 
ſhews that he had the prerogative 'of ſovereignty ; 
and the cuſtom he introduced of making people kiſs 
his feet, corroborates the conjecture. Yet he con- 
ſtantly acknowledged the Greck Emperor for his 
maſter. He might eafily pay an empty homage to 
that diſtant ſoyereign, and yet claim a real inde- 
pendence ſupported by the authority of his office in 
the church. 

Obſerve the different gradations by which the 
Roman Pontiffs roſe to power. The firſt Biſhops 
were indigent perſons, who preached to people as 
poor as themſelves in the cellars of Rome. At the 
end of two centuries we find them at the head of a 
conſiderable flock ;. under Conſtantine they were rich 
and reſpected; they became Patriarchs of the Welt ; 
they acquired an immenſe revenue and a conſiderable 
territory, and at length we ſee them become powerful 
ſovereigns. Thug have almoſt all things deviated 
from their origin. Were the founders of Rome, of 
d of that of the Caliphs, to re- 
turn again into the world, they would ſee their 
thrones filled by Goths, Tartars, and Turks. Before 
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we proceed to inquire how a total revolution was 
oduced in the Weſt by the tranſlation of the em- 
ire, it will be neceſſary to give you an idea of the 

Eaſtern Church, the diſputes of which did not a little 

contribute to this great revolution. 6 


1 —. * * 
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Of the State of the Eaftera Church before Charlemagne, 
and of the Diſputes about Images. 


T is not my intention to examine whether the 
cuſtoms of the Greek and Latin churches were as 
different as their languages; whether their liturgy, 
their veſtments, the ornaments and ſtructure of their 
churches, and their manner of making the croſs 
were the ſame, or whether the Greeks prayed ſtanding 
and the Latins in a kneeling poſture. None of theſe 
different cuſtoms were the cauſes of the diſputes be- 
tween the Eaſt and Weſt. They only ſerved to fo- 
ment the natural averſion between nations that were 
grown rivals to each other. The Greeks eſpecially, 
who were always chriſtened by immerſion, or by 
plunging into large baptizing tubs, hated the Latins 
who, in favour of the northern Chriſtians, had in- 
troduced baptiſm by ſprinkling; but this difference 
was productive of no diſturbance. 

Temporal dominion, that perpetual ſource of diſ- 
cord in the Weſt, was altogether unknown to the 
Eaſtern Church. The Biſhops, under the eye of their 
ſovereign, continued to be ſubjects; but other trou- 
bles, of no leſs fatal conſequence, were excited by 
thoſe endleſs diſputes which ſprang up continually 
from the ſophiſtical diſpoſition of the Greeks and 
their diſciples, EVOL 5 

Amidſt the multiplicity of queſtions which were 
ſtarted by human curioſity, the ſimplicity of the pri- 

8 | mitive 
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mitive ages diſappeared ; for the founder of tlie 


E 
Chriſtian religion having wrote nothing, and man- v 
kind being impatient to know every ching, each w 
myſtery gave riſe to different opinions, and each n 
opinion was productive of bloodſhed. | h; 
; It ſeems very remarkable that out of near t n k 
8 ſects, which had rent the church ſince its firſt eſtabliſh- m 
| ment, not one was founded by a Roman, except No- ty 
vatianus, who can hardly be conſidered as an heretic. Pe 
During the firſt five ages we do not find the name of OT 
a ſingle Roman mentioned, either as a father of the ſt 
church, or as a leader of any of the different ſects, tie 
And of all the Biſhops of Rome, there was only one ru 
that favoured any of thoſe ſyſtems condemned by the de 
, Church. This was Pope Honorius I. who is charged thi 
/ to this day with having been a Monotheliſt.“ They ſel 
think to ſtigmatize his memory by this accuſation ; . 
but whoever will be at the pains to peruſe his famous da 
paſtoral letter, in which he attributes but one will ca 
to Jeſus Chriſt, will find him a man of great pru- err 
dence. Wie acknowledge, ſays he, but one will in Chriſt. Cat 
We do not perceive that either councils or ſcripture au- ble 
thorize us to think otherwiſe ; but whether, in conſequence ma 
of the works of the divine and human nature with which «£1 
he is inveſted, we ought to underſtand one operation or two, cen 

is a matter I leave to grammarians, as being but of little to 
Importance. lav 
Perhaps in all the letters of the Popes, there is and 
nothing more valuable than theſe expreſſions. They dre 
are ſufficient to convince us, that all the diſputes of the 
the Greeks were diſputes about words; and that 4 
they ought to have ſilenced thoſe ſophiſtical quarrels, intr 
which have been attended with ſuch fatal conſe- and 
quences. Had they followed the advice of this ju- wha 
dicious Pontiff, by leaving them to grammarians, the feſſc 
to t 
* The Monotheliſts were a ſe& who maintained, that only 
although there are two natures, there is only one oil in 800 


Chriſt, T. 1 
L | | church 
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church would have enjoyed a conſtant peace. But: 
were they to decide the queſtion, whether the Son 
was conſubſtantial with the Father, or of an inferior 
nature ? the Chriſtian world was divided, and one 
half perſecuted the other. Were they deſirous of. 
knowing whether the mother of - Jeſus Chriſt was the 
mother of God, or of Jeſus? Whether Chriſt had 
two natures and two wills united in one and the ſame 
perſon, or two perſons and one will, or one will and 
one perſon? All theſe diſputes, Which aroſe in Con- 
ſtantinople, JAntioch, and Ale Andria, excited ſedi- 
tions: one party anathematized the other; and the 
ruling faction condemned to exile, to priſon, to 
death, and to eternal torments after death thoſe of 
the oppoſite ſect, who in their turn revenged them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner. 

Similar troubles had never been known in the 
days of Paganiſm ; and the reaſon of this was, be- 
cauſe the Pagans, though involved in the groſſeſt 
errors, had no intricate religious doctrines, and be- 
cauſe their prieſts, much leſs the laity, never aſſem- 
bled to diſpute on ſubjects of religion in a judicial 
manner. it 
It was debated in the Eaſtern Church in the eighth 
century, whether religious worſhip ought to be paid 
to images: this had been expreſsly forbidden by the 
law of Moſes, a law that had never been repealed; 
and the primitive Chriſtians for more than two hun- 
dred years, had never ſuffered them to be placed in 
their aſſemblies. | | | 

At length by degrees, a cuſtom was every where 

introduced of having crucifixes in private houſes ; 
and at length people had pictures, either true, or 
what were pretended to be ſo, of martyrs or con- 


feſſors. As yet however, there were no altars erected 


to the ſaints, or any maſſes celebrated in their name: 
only at the fight of a crucifix, or of the image of a 
good man, the heart, which more particularly in 
- 8 2 Shy thoſe 
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thoſe climates ſtands in need of ſenſible abjofts, felt 
itſelf excited to piety. 

This cuſtom afterwards made its way into rin 
. ben ig but there were ſome Biſhops who refuſed 
to adopt it. We are told that in 393, St. Epipha - 
nius pulled down an image in a church in Syria, 
before which the people were praying: he declared, 
that the Chriſtian religion did not permit a worſhip 
of that kind, and yet his ſeverity was in no degree 
the cauſe of ſchiſm. 

At length this pious practice, like all ain human 
chings, degenerated into an abuſe. The vulgar, 
who are ever groſs in their ideas, made no diſtinction 
between God and the images: they ſoon proceeded ſo 
far as to attribute to them virtues and miracles; each 
image cured ſome particular diſeaſe: they even uſed 
them in ſuperſtitious divinations, which have always 
ſeduced the credulity of the vulgar; 1 do not mean 
the vulgar among the common people only, but thoſe 
among Princes and men of learning. 

In 727, the Emperor Leo, the Iſaurian, at the 
inſtigation of certain Biſhops endeavoured to re- 
medy this abuſe ; but in ſo doing be committed per- 
haps a ſtill greater error, by defacing all the paint- 
ings, and removing at once all the ſtatues and re- 
preſentations of Chriſt and the Saints. In this man- 
ner, he exaſperated the people by ſuddenly remov- 
ing the objects of their worſhip ; they diſobeyed his 
orders and even revolted; the Emperor commenced 
a perſecution, and thus became a tyrant merely be- 
cauſe he had been imprudent. 

It is diſgraceful to the age we live in, that there 
ſnould ſtill be compilers ignorant enough to repeat 
an old and idle ſtory about two Jews, who are ſaid 
to have predicted the empire to Leo, and to. have 
required of him that he ſhould aboliſh the worſhip 
of images; as if it could have been a matter of any 
conſequence to the Jews, whether the Chriſtians had 
any images in their churches or not. — | 

wag 
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| who can thus believe it poffible to foretel what is to 


come, are altogether unworthy of recording that 
which 1s paſt. 7 
His ſon, Conſtantine Copronymus, enacted a civil 
and eeclefiaſtical law .for the abolition of images. 
He held a council of three hundred and thirty-eight 
Biſhops at Conſtantinople, who unanimouſly con- 
demned this worſhip which had been adopted by 
many churches, and particularly by that of Rome. 
This Emperor thought with as little difficulty to 
have abohſhed the Monks, whom he held in deteſta- 
tion, and to whom he never gave any other appel- 
lation than that of the abominables; but in this at- 
tempt he was unable to ſucceed; theſe Monks, who 
were already very rich, having defended their eſtates 
with much greater art than they had the images of 
their ſaints. s | | 
The Popes Gregory II. and III. and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, though ſecret enemies of the Emperors, and 
avowed adverſaries to their doctrine, did not, how- 


ever, level againſt them thoſe heavy excommunica- 


tions, that have fince been ſo frequently employed, 


even on the ſlighteſt occalion : but whether an an- 


cient reſpect for the ſucceſſors of the Cæſars ſtill re- 
ſtrained the metropolitans of Rome, or whether, as 
is moſt probable, they ſaw how much thoſe excomy 
munications, interdictions, and diſpenſations of oaths 
of allegiance, would be deſpiſed: at Conſtantinople, 
where the patriarchal church was at leaſt equal to 
that of Rome, they contented themſelves with holds 
ing two councils, in 728 and 732, in which it was 
reſolved, that all who were enemies to images ſnould 
be excommunicated, without adding any thing more, 
or even mentioning the Emperor. The Popes at 
that time would ſeem to have been more intent on 
negoeiating than diſputing, Gregory II. procured 


the management of affairs in Rome, while the peo- 


ple continued in their revolt againſt the Emperor, 
and ceaſed to pay him any tribute. Gregory III. 
Ents: | conducted 
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conducted himſelf according to the ſame principles, 
Some Greek writers of a later date, in order to 
render the Pontiffs odious, have aſſerted that Gre- 
gory II. excommunicated and depoſed the Emperor, 
and that the whole City of Rome acknowledged 
Gregory II. for their ſovereign. . Thoſe Greeks did 
not reflect that the Popes, whom they would fain 
have repreſented as uſurpers, would in that caſe have 
been the moſt rightful Princes. They would have 
held their power by the free choice of the pepple of 
Rome. They would have been ſovereigns of that 
capital by a much juſter title than a great many 
Emperors. But it is neither probable, nor true, that 
the Romans, while they were menaced by Leo the 
Iſaurian, and hard preſſed by the Lombards, ſhould 
chuſe a Biſhop for their ſole maſter, when they ſtood 
in need of a warrior. Had the Popes at that time 
acquired ſo juſt a right to the throne of the Cæſars, 
they would not have transferred it afterwards ta 
Charlemagne. | 


6 - * , 
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Of Charlemagne.—His Ambition and Politics —Deprizes 
his Nephews of their Poſſeſſions. Of the Oppreſſion and 
- . Converſion of the Saxons, c. 


IHE Kingdom of Pepin, or Pipin, extended 
| from Bavaria to the Pyrenean Mountains and 
the Alps. Karl, his ſon, whom we diſtinguiſh by 
the name of Charlemagne, became poſſeſſed of the 
whole of this ſucceſſion, for one of his brothers died 
after it was ſhared between them, and the other had 
before entered into the Monaſtery of St. Sylveſter 
and embraced a religious life. A ſpecies of piety, 
agreeable to the barbariſm of thoſe times, had con- 
fined more than one prince to the cloiſter : thus 

| |  Rachis, 
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Rachis, King of the Lombards; Carloman, the 
brother of Pepin; and a Duke of Aquitain, had 
taken the habit of the Benedictines, which was then 
almoſt the only order in the Weſt. The convents at 
that time were rich, powerful, and reſpected; they 
were honourable afylums for thoſe who deſired to 
live a peaceful life : but ſoon after, theſe aſylums be- 
came the priſons of dethroned Princes. 

The reputation of Charlemagne is one of the 
ſtrongeſt proofs, that ſucceſs conters glory, and gives 
a ſanction to injuſtice. His father, Pepin, at his 
death, had divided his dominions between his two 
ſons Carloman and Karl. This will had been rati- 
fied in a ſolemn aſſembly of the nation. Carloman 
had Provence, Languedoc, Burgundy, Switzerland 
and Alſace, and ſome other neighbouring countries; 
Karl, or Charles, enjoyed all the reſt. The two 
brothers were always in a ſtate of variance with 
each other. Carloman died ſuddenly and left a 
widow and two children very young. Charles im- 
mediately ſeized upon their patrimony, and the 
widow was obliged to fly with her children for re- 
fuge to the Court of Deſiderius, whom we call Di- 
dier, King of the Lombards, who was a natural 
enemy to the Franks. This Didier was father-in- 
law to Charlemagne, whom he at once feared and 
hated. It is certain that Charlemagne had no greater 
regard to the laws of nature and the ties of blood 
than other conquerors. 

His father, Pepin, however, was very far from 
having the direct property of all the ſtates of which 
Charlemagne became poſſeſſed : Aquitain, Bavaria, 
Provence, and Britany, were countries lately con- 
quered, which rendered homage, and paid tribute. 

The Northern Germans and the Saracens were two 
neighbours capable of being formidable to this vaſt 
empire. England, which had been conquered by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and divided into ſeven kingdoms, 


being always at war with Albania, now called Scot- 


land, 
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land, and with the Danes, had neither civil polity 
nor power. Italy, torn and weakened, was ina 
fituation incapable of reſiſtance. We: 

The inhabitants of the northern parts of Germany 
were at that time called Saxons ; a name given to 
all the nations who dwelt on the banks of the Weſer 
and the Elbe, from Hamburgh to Moravia, and from 
the Lower Rhine to the Baltick Sea. They, as well 
as all the North, were Pagans: their manners and 
laws were the ſame as in the times of the ancient 
Romans : each canton was a republic, but they 
elected a chief in time of war; their laws were ſimple 
as well as their manners; their religion was bar- 
barous ; in times of imminent danger they, like many 
other nations, ſacrificed human victims to the Deity 
it is the character of barbarians to repreſent the Deity 
as a malevolent being, for men make God after their 
own image. The French, though Chriſtians, had this 
horrible ſuperſtition in the reign of Theodebert. If 
we are to credit Procopius, human victims were ſacri- 
ficed even in Italy; and you well know that too many 
other nations, as well as the Jews, had committed 

theſe profanations through piety. | 

In other reſpects the Saxons had preſerved the 
manners of the ancient Germans, their ſimplicity, 
ſuperſtition and poverty. Some cantons were more 
particularly attached than others to a love of pillage, 
but they all agreed in placing their happineſs and 
glory in their liberty. Theſe are they who under 
the names of the Catti, the Cheruſci, and the Bruc- 
teri, conquered Varus, and were afterwards defeated 
by Germanicus. 

Towards the fifth century, ſome part of theſe 
people being called over by the Britons to affiſt them 
' againſt the Scots, they ſubdued Britain, and gaye it 

the name of England. They had already ee 
into that country ſo early as the third century; for in 
the time of Conſtantine part of this iſland was called 
the Saxon coaſt. i 
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Charlemagne, the moſt ambitious, the moſt politic, 
and the greateſt; warrior of his age, carried on a war 
of thirty years againſt the Saxons, before he entirely 
brought them into ſubjection. Their country had as 
yet none of thoſe objects which in theſe days excite 


the avarice of conquerors. The rich mines of Goſlar 


and Friedberg, from which ſuch quantities of ſilver 
have been drawn, were not then diſcovered; theſe 
were unknown till the reign of Henry the Fowler, 
They had no riches accumulated by long induſtry; 
no city worthy the ambition of an uſurper. There 
could be no other view in this conqueſt than that of 
reducing to flavery millions of men who cultivated 
the earth under a ſevere climate, who fed their flocks, 
and were reſolved to have no maſ ters. 
The war againſt the Saxons was begun on account 
of a tribute of three hundred horſes and of ſome 
cows which Pepin had required of them; and this war 
laſted thirty years. What right had the Franks over 
thoſe people? The ſame as the Saxons. had hereto- 
fore Ver England n e ads 5 
They were badly armed; for we find in the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne a ſtrict prohibition againſt. 
ſelling euiraſſes to the Saxons. This difference of 
opinion, added to diſcipline, had made the Romans 
the conquerors of ſo many nations; and this at laſt 
enabled Charlemagne to triumph over the Saxons. 
The General of the greateſt part of thoſe people 
was the famous Witikind, from whom the principal 
families in the empire claim their deſcent. He in 
many reſpects reſembled Arminius, but at length be- 
haved with greater weakneſs. Charlemagne began with 
taking the famous village. of Ereſbourg in 772; for 
that place did not deſerve. the name either of a town 
or fortreſs, He cauſed the inhabitants to be mur- 
dered; he pillaged, and at laſt raſed the principal 
temple in the country, originally built for the wor- 
hip of the God Tanfana, the univerſal principle, if 
x could be ſaid that thoſe ſavages had ever any Know- 
Jp | * ledge 
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land, and with the Danes, had neither civil polity 
nor power. Italy, torn and weakened, was ina 
ſituation incapable of reſiſtance, 

The inhabitants of the northern parts of Germany 

were at that time called Saxons ; a name given to 
all the nations who dwelt on the banks of the Weſer 
and the Elbe, from Hamburgh to Moravia, and from 
the Lower Rhine to the Baltick Sea. They, as well 
as all the North, were Pagans: their manners and 
laws were the ſame as in the times of the ancient 
Romans: each canton was a republic, but they 
elected a chief in time of war; their laws were ſimple 
as well as their manners; their religion was bar- 
barous ; in times of imminent danger they, like many 
other nations, ſacrificed human victims to the Deity ; 
it is the character of barbarians to repreſent the Deity 
as a malevolent being, for men make God after their 
own image. The French, though Chriſtians, had this 
horrible ſuperſtition in che reign of Theodebert. If 
we are to credit Procopius, human victims were ſacri- 
ficed even in Italy; and you well know that too many 
other nations, as well as the Jews, had committed 
theſe profanations through piety. 
In other reſpects the Saxons had preſerved the 
manners of the ancient Germans, their ſimplicity, 
ſuperſtition and poverty. Some cantons were more 
particularly attached than others to a love of pillage, 
but they all agreed in placing their happineſs and 
glory in their liberty. Theſe are they who under 
the names of the Catti, the Cheruſci, and the Bruc- 
teri, conquered Varus, and were afterwards defeated 
by Germanicus. 

Towards the fifth century, ſome part of theſe 
people being called over by the Britons to affiſt them 
' againſt the Scots, they ſubdued Britain, and gave it 
the name of England. They had already paſſed over 
into that country fo early as the third century; for in 
the time of Conſtantine part of this iſland was called 
the Saxon coaſt. | 


Charlemagne, 
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Charlemagne, the moſt ambitious, the moſt politic, 
and the greateſt warrior of his age, carried on a war 
of thirty years againſt the Saxons, before he entirely 
brought them into ſubjection. Their country had as 
yet none of thoſe objects which in theſe days excite 


the avarice of conquerors. The rich mines of Goſlar 


and Friedberg, from which ſuch quantities of ſilver 
have been drawn, were not then diſcovered; theſe 
were unknown till the reign of Henry the Fowler. 
They had no riches accumulated by long induſtry; 
no city worthy the ambition of an uſurper. There 
could be no other view in this conqueſt than that of 
reducing to flavery millions of men who cultivated 
the earth under a ſevere climate, who fed their flocks, 
and were reſolved to. have no maſt ers. 


- * 


The war againſt the Saxons was begun on account 
of a tribute of three hundred horſes and of ſome 
cows which Pepin had required of them; and this war 
laſted thirty years. What right had the Franks over 
thoſe people? The ſame as the Saxons had hereto-, 
fore Ver England nʒõ oo on ay N 
They were badly armed; for we find in the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne a ſtrict prohibition againſt. 
ſelling euiraſſes to the Saxons. This difference of 
opinion, added to diſcipline, had made the Romans 
the conquerors of ſo many nations; and this at laſt 
enabled Charlemagne to triumph over the Saxons. 

The General of the greateſt part of thoſe people 
was the famous Witikind, from whom the principal 
families in the empire claim their deſcent. He in 
many reſpects reſembled Arminius, but at length be- 
haved with greater weakneſs. Charlemagne began with 
taking the famous village of Ereſbourg in 772; for 
that place did not deſerve. the name either of a town 
or fortreſs, He cauſed the inhabitants to be mur- 
dered; he pillaged, and at laſt raſed the principal 
temple in the country, originally built for the wor- 
fp of the God Tanfana, the univerſal principle, if 
t could be ſaid that thoſe ſavages had ever any know- 
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ledge of an univerſal principle. It was at that time 
dedicated 1 to the God Irminſul; whether this was the 
God of War, the Ares of the Greeks; the Mars of the 
Romans; or whether it was conſecrated to the famous 
Herman Arminius, vanquiſher of Varus, and avenget 
of the Germanic liberty. | 
Charlemagne directed the prieſts to be aides 
on the ruins of the idol; and then penetrated with 
his victorious army as far as the Weſer, and all the 
cantons fubmitted. He reſolved to bind them to his 
yoke by Chriſtianity; and while he marched to the 
other end of his dominiens in ſearch of new con- 
queſts, be left miſſionaries to perſuade and foldiers 
to force them. Thus within the ſpace of à year 
almoſt all thoſe that dwelt near the Weſer found 
chemſelves Chriſtians, bur ſta pes. 
Witikind retired amongſt the Danes, who already 
trembled for their liberty and their gods; but re- 
turning a few years after, he aſſembled his couatry- 
men together, and revived their eourage. He found 
in Bremen, the capital of the country that now bears 
that name, a Biſhop, a church, and his diſtreſſed 
Saxons, who were dragged to the new altas. He 
drove away the Biſhop, who had time to fly and em- 
bark; deftroyed Chriftianity, which the people had 
deen forced to embrace; and marched almoſt to the 
Rhine, followed by a multitude of Germans, where 
he defeated Charlemagne's lieutenants. 
This Prince foon flew to their aſſiſtance, and de- 
| feared Witikind in his turn, but treated this courage- 
ous effort in behalf of liberty, as a revolt; he ordered 
the trembling Saxons to deliver up their General, and 
On being informed that they had ſuffered him to re- 
turn into Denmark, he maffacred four thoufand five 
hundred priſoners on the banks of the little river 
Aller. If theſe prifoners had been his rebellious 
ſubjects, ftitl ſuch a chaſtiſement would have been an 
horrid act of feverity ; but to treat in this manner 


men who fought for e and laws, was the 
action 
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action of à robber; ant} yet his victories, and ſome 
ſhining qualities in other reſpects, have given him 
the reputation of a great aan. 
Ne did not ſucceed however in making theſe people 
fubmic to his yoke till he had obtained three victories 
more, and then Chriſtianity and ſlavery were cemented 
by blood. Witikind himſelf, wearied out by his 
misfortunes, was obliged to ſubmit to baptiſmy and 
to live ſtom thenceforward tributary to his con- 
queror. | OR 
Charlemagne, the better to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
theſe countries, tranfported about ten thouſand Saxon 
families into Flanders, France, and Rome, and efta- 
bliſhed colonies of Franks in the lands of the conquered. 
We meet. with no inſtance of any prince, ſince his time, 
thus ttanſporting his ſubjects without their conſent. 
You may read of gteat emigtations, but of no ſove- 
reign who thus eſtabliſhed colonies according to the 
method practiſed by the ancient Romans. The 
foreing men in this manner to quit the place of their 
nativity, is at once à proof of the policy and exceſs 
of deſpotic power. Charlemagne added to this policy 
the cruelty of caufing thofe Saxons to be poniarded 
by ſpies, who were found diſpoſed to return to their 
former worſhip. The. generality of conquerors are 
cruel only in war; peace uſually brings with it milder 
manners and laws, but Charlemagne, on the contrary, 
inſtituted laws which partook of the inhumanity of 
his congueſts. „ 
Having ſeen how this conqueror treated the Ger- 
mans, let us obſerve how he behaved towards the 
Arabians in Spain. The ſame thing had already 
happened amongſt them as took place ſoon afterwards 
in Italy, Germany, and France: the Governots 
rendered themſelves independent. The Emits of 
Barcelona, and thoſe of Saragoſa, put themſelves 
under Pepin's protection; and the Emir of Saragoſa, 
in the year 778, came as far as Paderborn to entreat 
Charlemagne to ſupport him againſt his fovereign ; 
NEON 1 2 when 
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1 the French Prince eſpouſed the part of / the 
Muſſulman, but never thought of making him a 
Chriſtian. Other intereſts produced other cares; he 
entered into an alliance with Saracens againſt Saratens; 
but after ſome advantages obtained on the frontiers 
of Spain, his rear-guard was defeated at Ronceyaux, 
near the Pyrenean mountains, by the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves of thoſe mountains, in conjunction with, the 
Muſſulmen. In this engagement Roland his ene 
Periſhed. '1 
This misfortune: gave riſe to thoſe fables which lore 
written by a Monk in the eleventh century, under 
the name of the Archbiſhop Turpin, and which were 
-afterwards embelliſhed by the i imagination of Arioſto.* 
Hiſtorians are ſilent as to the time at which Charle- 
magne experienced this diſgrace, nor are we told that 
he revenged it. Satisfied with ſecuring his frontiers 
againſt enemies who were but too well ſkilled in war, 
he confined his views to ſuch poſſeſſions; as he was 
able to maintain, and regulated his ambition by lach 
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r was to Romie and the empire of the Weſt that "the 
1 ambition of Charlemagne aſpired. The power of 
the Kings of Lombardy was the only obſtacle}; for the 
Church of Rome, andall the ie onWhich ſhe had 
an influence; the Monks, who were already, zowerful; 

and the people, who were now governed by them, all 
invited Charlemagne to the empire of Rome. Pope 


Adrian, a Roman by birth, and A mah of art "and 
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abilities; ſmoothed the road to it: be began with 
prevailing on him to repudiate the daughter of De- 


ſiderius, King of Lombardy, at whoſe court the un- 


ſortunate «+ Shag of Charles had . da 
with her children. 
The manners *r laws * thoſe days were not very 
ſevere at leaſt with regard to princes. Charles had 
married this daughter of the King of Lombardy, when 
he Was ſaid to have another wife. And indeed it was 
not unuſual to have ſeveral wives at the ſame time. 
Gregory of Tours relates that the Kings Gontran, 
Corbert, Sigebert, and Chilperic had more than one 
wife. Charles repudiated the daughter of Deſiderius, 
without giving any reaſon for it, and without any 
ceremony. 15 N 

The King of he ring ll who. — * 
fatal union of the King and the Pope againſt him, 
took: a courageous reſolution: he determined to ſur- 
priſe Rome, and ſeize, the Pope's perſon; but the 
artful Biſhop turned the war into a negociation, 
Charlemagne ſent ambaſſadors in order to gain time, 
who in his name demanded his ſiſter-in-law and his 
two nephews to be- given up to him. Deſiderius 
not only refuſed to comply with his requeſt, but re- 
ſolved to reſtore the two young Princes to their in- 
heritance. Charlemagne came from Thionville to 
Geneva, where he held one of thoſe parliaments 
which in every country have invariably ſubſcribed to 
the will of an artful conqueror. He paſſed Mount 
Cenis, and entered Lombardy. Deſiderius, after 
ſeveral defeats, ſhut himſelf up in Pavia, his capital, 
which Charlemagne beſieged in the midſt of winter. 
The city being reduced to extremity, ſurrendered 
after a ſiege of ſix months. Thus ended the kingdom 
of the Lombards, who had deſtroyed the Roman 
power in Italy, and ſubſtituted their own laws in the 
room of thoſe of the emperors. Defiderius, the laſt 


of theſe kings, was carried into France and confined 


in a monaſtery in the city of Corbie, where he lived 
and 
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when the French Prince eſpouſed the part of the 
Muſſulman, but never thought of making him a 
Chriſtian. Other intereſts produced other cares; he 
entered into an alliance with Saracens againſt Saratens; 
but after ſome advantages obtained on the frontiers 
of Spain, his rear- guard was defeated at Roncevaux, 
near the Pyrenean mountains, by the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves of thoſe mountains, in conjunction with-the 
Muſſulmen. In this engagement Roland his nephew 
Pons. Malig 
This misfortune gave riſe to thoſe fables which were 
written by a Monk in the eleventh century, under 
the name of the Archbiſhop Turpin, and which were 
-afterwards embelliſhed by the i imagination of Arioſto.* 
Hiſtorians are ſilent as to the time at which Charle- 
magne experienced this diſgrace, nor are we told that 
he revenged it. Satisfied with ſecuring his frontiers 
againſt enemies who were but too well ſkilled in war, 
he confined his views: to ſuch poſſeſſions as he was 
able to maintain, and regulated his ambition by lach 
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TT was to Rome and the empire of che Weſt that che 
ambition of Charlemagne aſpired. The power of 

the Kings of Lombardy was the only obſtacle} for the 
Church of Rome, and all the churches on Which tie had 
an influence; the Monks, who were already powerful; 
and the people, who were now governed by them, all 
invited Charlemagne to the empire of Rome. Pope 
Adrian, a Roman by birth, and A man of art and 
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abilities; ſmoothed: the; road to it: he began witk 


prevailing on him to repudiate the daughter of De- 
ſiderius, King of Lombardy, at whoſe court the un- 


fortunate. fiſter-in-law-of Charles had taken refuge 


with her children. 9 ee 7M 
The manners and laws of thoſe days were not very 
ſevere, at leaſt with regard to princes. Charles had 


married this daughter of the King of Lombardy, when © | 


he-was ſaid to have another wife. And indeed it was 
not unuſual to have ſeveral wives at the ſame time. 
Gregory of Tours relates that the Kings Gontran, 
Corbert, Sigebert, and Chilperic had more than one 
wife. Charles repudiated the daughter of Deſiderius, 
without giving any reaſon for it, and without any 
eee . } wes off 

The King of the Lombards, who perceived this 
fatal union of the King and the Pope againſt him, 
took: a, courageous reſolution: he determined to ſur- 
priſe Rome, and ſeize, the Pope's perſon ; but the 
artful Biſhop turned the war into a, negociation, 


Charlemagne ſent ambaſſadors in order to gain time, 


who in his name demanded his ſiſter-in-law and his 
two nephews to be- given up to him. Deſiderius 
not only refuſed to comply with his requeſt, but re- 
ſolved to reſtore the two young Princes to their in- 


heritance. Charlemagne came from Thionville to 


Geneva, where he held one of thoſe parliaments 
which in every country have invariably ſubſcribed to 
the will of an artful conqueror. He paſſed Mount 
Cenis, and entered Lombardy. Deſiderius, after 


ſeyeral defeats, ſnut himſelf up in Pavia, his capital, 


which Charlemagne beſieged in the midſt of winter. 
The city; being reduced to extremity, ſurrendered 
after a ſiege of ſix months. Thus ended the kingdom 
of the Lombards, who had deſtroyed the Roman 
power in Italy, and ſubſtituted their own laws in the 
room of thoſe of the emperors. Deſiderius, the laſt 


of theſe kings, was carried into France and confined 


in a monaſtery in the city of Corbie, where he lived 
K and 
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and died 4 Captive and àa monk, while his ſon up- 
plied in vaif for afliſtance to Conſtantinople, that 


ſhadow of the Roman Empire, which had in the 


Weſt been deſtroyed by his anceſtors. It ought to be 
obſerved, that Deſiderius was not the only Prince 
confined by Charlemagne; for he treated im the 
ſame manner a Duke of Bavaria and his children. 
The ſiſter-in-law of Charles and her two children, 
were delivered into the Hands of the conqueror. 
Hiſtory does not inform us whether they were like- 
wiſe confined in a monaſtery or put to death. 
Charlemagne did not as yet ventureto declare him- 
ſelf ſovereign of Rome; and therefore he only aſſumed 
the title of King of Italy, a title that had been dorne 
by the Lombards. He was crowned, like them, at 
Puvia with an iron crown, which is till kept in the 
little Town of Monza: juftice was ſtill adminiſtered 
at Rome in the name of the Greek Emperor :- and 
the Popes themſelves received from him the confir- 
mation of their election. 105 
It was uſual for the ſenate to write to the Emperor, 
or the Exarch of Ravenna when there was one, 
«© We humbly pray that you will order the conſe- 
« cration of our Father and Paſtor.” Another letter 
was ſent to the Metropolitan of Ravenna. The 
newly elected Pope was obliged to pronounce two 
confeſſions of faith. How different was this from 
the authority of the triple crown! but where is that 
grandeur which may not be traced back to as low a 
beginning ? 3 1 

| Charlemagne therefore, like Pepin, only took the 
title of Patrician, which Theodoric and Attila had 
alſo condeſcended to take : ſo that this name of Em- 


peror, which originally implied only che general of 


an army, ſtill ſigniffed the maſter of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, Vain 4s this title was, they treated it with 
refpect, feared to uſurp it, and only affected to make 


uſe of that of Patrician, which formerly meant a 
| The 


Roman Senator, 
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The Popes, though they were already very power- 
ful in the Church, though they were great Lords at 
Rome, and poſſeſſed feveral eſtates, had however 
only à precarious and tottering authority in that 
capital. The preſect, the people, and the ſenate, 
the ſhadow of which ſtill: ſubſiſted, frequently op- 

fed them; and the enmity between the families 


who had pretenſions ta the pontificate, filled the city 


with eonfuß n: T7 105" 
The two nephews of Adrian conſpired againſt 
Leo III. his ſucceſſor, who had been elected Pope 
according to cuſtom, by the people and clergy of 
Rome. They accuſed him of many crimes, they 
exaſperated the Romans againſt him, dragged him 
to priſon, and treated moſt cruetly the man, who 
every where but at Rome was ſo much reſpected. 
However, he made his eſcape, and fled to Pader- 


born, to tbrow himſelf on his knees before the Pa- 


trician Charlemagne. This Prince, who had already 
aſſumed an abſolute authority, ſent him back with 
an eſcort and conimiflioners who were to try him, 
and had orders to find him innocent. In ſhort, 
Charlemagne, who was as abſolute maſter of Italy 
as of Germany and France, the judge of the b 
and arbiter of Europe, went to Rome at the end of 
the year 799. The Romans at that time began the 
new year at Chriſtmas. Leo III. proclaimed him Em- 
peror of the Weſt during the time of maſs on Chriſt- 
mas day 800. The people joined the ceremony 
with the loudeſt acclamations. Charles received 
the news with ſeeming ſurprize, but nevertheleſs, 
prepared to aſſert the rights annexed to his new dig- 
nity. Thoſe rights were well founded, becauſe the 


voice of a whole nation ever confers the beſt of 


rights. i621 | 
Thus was the ſon of one of thoſe Frank Captains, 
whom Conſtantine had condemned to be devoured by 
wild beafts, raiſed to the dignity of Conſtanting. On 
ane hand a Frank, and on the other a Thracian, — 
1 cen 
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ſeen ſnaring the Roman . Such Ic the ifte- 
gularity of fortune. | * 1 


At has been afferted, and diere are writers who ſtill 
continue to aſſert, that Charles, even before he was 


made Emperor, had confirmed the donation of the 


Exarchate of Ravenna, and that he had increaſed 
it with the addition of Corſica, Sardinia, Liguria, 
Parma, Mantua, the Dutchies of Spoleto, Bene- 


vento, Sicily, and Venice, and that he depoſited the 
act of this donation on the tomb, where it is pre- 


tended the alhes of: St. Peter and St. Paul lie in⸗ 


tered. 
This "ara Eh be: 7 — with chat of Con 


ee We cannot find that the Popes ever poſ- 


a 


ſeſſed any of thoſe provinces, till the time, of Inno- 


cent III. If they had been maſters of the Exarchate, 
they would have been ſovereigns of Ravenna and 
Rome: but in Charlemagne's will, which we meet 
with in Eginhardus, this monarch mentions Rome 
and Ravenna at the head of the metropolitan towns 
{ſubject to his dominion, and to which he bequeaths 
ſome legacies. He could not poſſibly give away 
either Sicily, Corſica, or Sardinia, which were not 
in his poſſeſſion ; nor the Dutchy.of Benevento, of 
which he had hardly the ſovereign | juriſdiction ; 
much leſs Venice, which did not acknowledge him as 
Emperor. At that time the Duke of Venice, for 
form ſake, recognized the Emperor of the Eaſt, from 
whom he received the title of Hippatos. Pope 
Adrian's letters make mention of the patrimonies of 
Spoleto and Benevento; but theſe patrimonies can 
mean no more than the eſtates or lands which the 
Popes poſſeſſed in thoſe two Dutchies. Gregory VII. 


himſelt acknowledges in his letters that Charlemagne 


granted a penſion of twelve hundred livres to the 
Holy See. It. is by no means probable that he ſhould 
grant ſuch an aid to a perſon who was poſſeſſed of 
I ins provinces. The Holy See did not acquire 


Benevento 
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Benevento till a long time after, by a grant made to 
it as 1s ſuppoſed by Henry the Black, about the 
year 1047. This gift was confined to the town, but 
did not extend to the dutchy. There was no men- 
tion made in it of confirming the donation of Char- 
lemagne. | - | 

The moſt probable account we can collect from 
the midſt of ſo many uncertainties is, that in Char- 
lemagne's time the Popes had obtained the full pro- 
perty of the Marquiſate of Ancona, beſides ſome 
towns, caſtles and villages diſperſed in other coun- 
tries. The grounds of my conjecture are as follows: 
When the Weſtern Empire was revived in the family 
of the Othos in the tenth century, Otho III. parti- 
cularly aſſigned the Marquiſate of Ancona to the 
Holy See, confirming all the grants ever made to 
that church. It would ſeem therefore, as if Char- 
lemagne had given this Marquiſate to the Popes, 
who had been prevented from enjoying it, by the 
troubles which afterwards broke out in Italy. We 
ſhall ſee how they loſt the poſſeſſion of this ſmall 
country under the Emperors of the houſe of Swabia. 
Sometimes we ſhall find them proprietors of vaſt 
tracts of land, and at other times deſpoiled of almoſt 
every poſſeſſion, like other ſovereigns. It will be 
ſufficient for vs to obſerve, that they enjoy at pre- 


ſent the acknowledged ſovereignty of a country that 


extends an hundred and fourſcore Italian miles in 
length, from the gates of Mantua to the borders of 
Abruzzo, along the Adriatic; and more than an 
hundred miles in breadth, from Civita Vecchia to An- 
cona from ſea to ſea. They have at all times been 
obliged to negociate, and oftentimes to fight, in order 
to ſecure the. poſſeſſion of theſe dominions. 

At the time Charlemagne became Emperor of the 
Weſt, the Empreſs Irene reigned in the Eaſt, a 
Princeſs who had made herſelf famous by her cour- 
age and her crimes, and who had cauſed her only: 
| U * ſon 
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fon to be put to death, after having firſt put out his 


eyes. She would have deſtroyed Charlemagne; but 
being too weak to make war againſt him, ſhe re- 


ſolved to marry him, and thus to reunite the two 
empires. While this marriage was in agitation, a 


revolution drove Irene from the throne, which ſhe 
had purchaſed ſo dearly. Charles had therefore only 
the Empire of the Weſt: his poſſeſſions in Spain 
were very inconſiderable ; for the vain homage of a 
few Saracens ought not to be reckoned an inheri- 
tance: he poſſeſſed nothing on the coaſt of Africa; 
but all the reſt was under his dominion.  . 
If he had fixed on Rome as his capital, if his ſuc- 
ceſſors had eſtabliſhed their principal reſidence: in 
that city, and above all, if the -Barbarians had not 
adhered-to the cuſtom of dividing dominions among 
their children, it is probable that the Roman Em- 
pire would have been revived. Every thing con- 
curred afterwards to diſmember that vaſt body, which 
the valour and fortune of Charlemagne had formed; 
but nothing contributed ſo much to it as his deſcen- 
dants. 
He had no capital; only Aix-la-Chapelle was the 
place which pleaſed him the moſt: he there gave 


audiences with the greateſt pomp to the Ambaſſa- 


dors of the Caliphs, and to thoſe of Conſtantinople. 
In general however, he was either at war or travel- 
ing, as was the caſe with Charles the Fifth, who 
lived a long time after him. He divided his do- 
minions even in his life time, as did all the kings of 
thoſe days. | . 

But at length, when of all the ſons whom he had 


appointed to reign, there was none left but Louis, fo 


well known afterwards by the name of the Handſome, 
to whom he had already given the kingdom of 
Aquitaine, he made him his affociate in the empire 
at Aix-la-Chapelle; commanding him to take the 
imperial crown at the altar, to let the world ſee 105 
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this crown was due only to the valour of the father, 
and the merit of the ſon; and as if he had foreſeen 
that the time would come when the miniſters of the 
altar would diſpoſe of that diadem. 

He did — 8 to declare his ſon Eper in his 
life-time; for this dignity, acquired by the fortune 
of Charlemagne, was not ſecured to his ſon by the 
right of inheritance: but in leaving the empire to 


Louis, and in giving Italy to Bernard, his fon Pe- 


pin's heir, did not he himſelf rend in pieces that 
empire, which he was willing to preſerve to his 
poſterity? Was not this the natural means of arming 
his ſucceſſors the one againſt the other? Was it to 
be preſumed that the King of Italy would obey his 
uncle the Emperor, or that the Emperor would not 
deſire to become maſter of Italy? 

Charlemagne died in 814, with the reputation of 
having been an Emperor as happy as Auguitus, and 
as warlike as Adrian; but not like the Trajans and 
Antoninuſes, to whom no ſovereign was ever worthy 


to be compared. 


There was then in the Eaſt a pe 3 equalled 
him in glory as well as in power: this was the cele- 
brated Caliph Aaron-Al-Rachild, who greatly fur- 
paſſed him in learning, humanity and juſtice. 

I am almoſt tempted to place next to theſe two 
iluſtrious men, Pope Adrian, who in a leſs elevated 
rank, with little more than a private fortune, and 
with virtues leſs heroic, ſhewed a prudence to which 
his ſucceſſors owed their elevation to grandeur. 

The curiofity of mankind which penetrates into 
the private life of princes, has attempted to dive 
mto the particulars of the life of Charlemagne, and 
even into his ſecret pleaſures; and it has been aſ- 
ſerted, that he carried his love of women fo far as to 
enjoy it with his own daughters: the ſame has been 
laid of Auguſtus; but of "what importance to man- 
kind is the divulging of theſe weakneſſes, which 
have not the leaſt influence on public affairs. 
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The church has ranked amongſt the number of 

ber ſaints this man who had ſhed ſo much blood, 
who deprived his nephews of their patrimony, and 

was ſuſpected of inceſt. | 


1 conſider his reign in a light more worthy the 


attention of a citizen. The countries which at pre- 
fſent compoſe France and Germany as far as the Rhine, 
enjoyed a ſtate of tranquillity for near fifty years, 
and Italy during thirteen, from his acceſſion to the 
empire. There happened no revolution in France, 
nor no calamity during this half century, which in 
this reſpect is not to be paralleled. So long a ſtate 
of . happineſs: was not however ſufficient to reſtore 
politeneſs and the arts: the ruſt of barbariſm was 
too great, and the following ages ſerved only to 
increaſe it. 


CB AP. TL 


Of the Manners, Government, and Cuſtoms about the Time 
| of Charlemagne. 


ET us ſtop at this celebrated æra to conſider 

the cuſtoms, the laws, the religion, and man- 

ners which then prevailed. The Franks had been 

always barbarians, and were ſo ſtill after the death of 
Charlemagne. 

It ought to be attentively noted, that Charlemagne 
did not ſeem in the leaſt to conſider himſelf as a 
Frank, The race of Clovis, and his companions the 
Franks, was always diſtin&t from that of the Gauls. 
The German Pepin, and his ſon Charles, were diſtinct 
from the Franks. You will find a proof of this in 
the fourth article of the laws enacted by Charlemagne 
concerning his foreſts, in which he ſays, „If the 


Franks commit any offence in our poſſeſſions, let 


& them 


\ 
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ec them be tried according to their -own laws.” By 
this therefore it would ſeem as if the Franks were 
not held by Charlemagne to be of the nation. The 
family of this Emperor was always conſidered as of 
German origin at Rome. Pope Adrian IV. in his 
letter to the Archbiſnops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, expreſſes himſelf in the following remarkable 
terms: The empire was transferred from the Greeks 
« to the Germans; their King did not become Em- 
e peror till he had been crowned by the Pope 
« All that the Emperor poſſeſſes he holds from us; 
« and as Zachary gave the Greek empire to the 
« Germans, ſo we can give that of the Germans to 
% the Greeks.” | 

In France however, the name of Frank always pre- 
vailed. The name of Franca was often given to the 
family of Charlemagne at Rome, and even at Conſtan- 
tinople. The Greek court, even in the time of the 
Othos, deſcribed the Emperors of the Welt as uſurpers, 
and barbarous Franks. It affected a contempt for theſe 
Franks, which was not real. _ 

The reign of Charlemagne produced only a glim- 
mering of politeneſs, which was probably the effect 
of his journey to Rome, or rather of his own genius. 

His predeceſſors were famous for their depredations 
only: they deſtroyed towns, but built none. The 
Gauls were fortunate in being conquered by the Ro- 
mans. Marſeilles, Arles, Autun, Lyons, Triers, were 
flouriſhing cities, which peaceably enjoyed their muni- 
cipal laws, ſubordinate to the ſage inſtitutions of the 
Romans. They were animated by an extenſive trade. 
We find by a letter from a Proconſul to Theodoſius, 
that in Autun there were five and twenty thouſand 
heads of families. But as ſoon as the Burgundians, 
the Goths, the Franks, invaded Gaul, the great towns 
were depopulated. The circuſes 'and amphitheatres 
built by the Romans even as far as the banks of the 
Rhine, were demoliſhed'or ſuffered to go to decay. 
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If the wicked and unfortunate Queen Brunchaut kept 
up ſome of thoſe Roman high roads, which no nation 
has ever imitated, it ſtill occaſions our ſurprize. 
What could prevent theſe new-comers from ere&- 
ing regular buildings after the Roman models? They 
had ſtone, marble; and better timber than we. The 
Engliſh and Spaniſh ſheep were covered with as fine 
wool then as now; and yet good cloth was manu- 
factured no where but in Italy. How happened it 
that the reſt of Europe procured none of the com- 
modities of Aſia? Why were all thoſe conveniences 


which tend to ſweeten the bitterneſs of life, at that 


time wholly unknown, unleſs it was becauſe the Bar- 
barians, who paſſed the Rhine, made the other nations 
as barbarous as themſelves. Of this we may judge 


by the Salic, the Ripuarian, and Burgundian laws, 


which Charlemagne himſelf confirmed, when he found 
he could not aboliſh them. The poverty and rapa- 


city of theſe people had valued mens lives, mutila- 


tions, rapes, inceſt and poiſoning, at a fixed price. 

W hoever had four hundred pence, that is four hundred 
crowns, to give away, might kill a Biſhop with im- 
punity. The life of a Prieſt was rated at two hundred 
pence ; the ſame ſum was to be paid for a rape, or 
for poiſoning with herbs. A witch that had eaten of 
human fleſh could eſcape for two hundred pence; 
and this ſhews that witches were not only to be found 
among the dregs. of the people, as in theſe latter 
ages, but that thoſe horrid extravagances were prac- 
tiled alſo by perſons of fortune. Combats and ex- 
periments decided, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, the 
right of inheritance, and the validity of a teſtament. 

Barbarity and ſuperſtition conſtituted the whole. of 


their juriſprudence. 


We may judge of the manners of the people by 
thoſe of their princes. Their hiſtory does not afford 
us a ſingle inſtance of magnanimity. The Chriſtian 
religion, which ſhould humanize mankind, did not 
hinder King Clovis from ne the mile kings, who 

were 
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were his-neighbours and relations; to be aſſaſſinated. 
The two ſons of Clodomir were murdered at Paris iu 
533, by their uncles Childebert and Clotharius, who 
are called Kings of France; and Clodoaldo, the 
brother of thoſe ſlaughtered innocents, is invoked as 
a ſaint by the name of St. Clouds: becauſe he wan 
maden inn E 1 

A young Barbarian, of che r name of. Chram, wade 
war upon his own father Clotharius, Who was Regent 
of one part of Gaul; and in 559 the father cauſed 
the ſon to be burnt, together with all his friends, 
who had been made priſoners. 

In 562, under a: King of Soiſſons, named e 
the ſubjects, unable any longer to ſubmit to the 
tyranny of their maſter, who took from them their 
bread and their wine, deſerted his pretended king- 
dom. Their money he could not take, becauſe they 
had none. Sigebert and another Chilperie were aſ- 
ſaſſinated. Queen Brunchaut, after quitting the Arian 
ſect to embrace the Catholic religion, was accuſed of a 
thouſand murders: and, in 616, Clotharius II. one 
as barbarous as herſelf, ordered her to be dragged 
after a horſe's tail to his camp, till ſhe. en under 
this new kind of puniſnment. 

If this adventure is not true, it is at leaſh certain 
that it was believed and conſidered as no extraordi- 
nary circumſtance, and this opinion is ſufficient to 
prove the barbarity of that age. The foundation of 
a few-monaſteries, and a confuſed account of miſery 
and depredations, are the only monuments we have 
of thoſe horrid times. Figure to yourſelves a deſert, 
in which wolves, and tigers, and foxes devour the 
ſcattered and timorous cattle, and you will have an 
idea of the ſtate of Europe during ſo many ages. 

We are not to believe that the emperors + nag 
ledged thoſe ſavage chiefs who governed in Burgundy, 
at Soiſſons, Paris, Metz, and Orleans, as kings. 
Never did they give them the title of Baſileus : they 
did not even grant it to Dagobert II. who ruled Wi 
( 1 - 
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all the weſtern part of France as far as the Weſer. 
Hiſtorians talk greatly of the magnificence of this 
Dagobert; in proof of which they relate a ſtory of 
the goldſmith, St. Eloy, who appeared at court, it is 
faid, with a girdle ſet with diamonds ; that is, he 
fold diamonds, and therefore he carried them in his 
girdle. They tell us of the magnificent churches 
which he built. Where are they The old church 
of St. Paul is a poor Gothic ſtructure. All we know 
of Dagobert is, that he had three wives at once, that 
he ſummoned councils, and thats he enen over 
his country. 

It was during his reign that a eee of Schs, 


whoſe name was Samon, went to trade in Germany, 


from whence he proceeded as far as Sclavonia. The 
barbarous inhabitants of that country were ſo amazed 
to ſee a man that had travelled fo far to bring them 
things which they wanted, that they made him their 
' king. This Samon, it is ſaid, waged war with Dago- 
bert: and.if the King of the Franks had three wives, 
the new King of Sclavonia had fifteen. 

It was under this Dagobert that the authority of 
the Mayors of the Palace began to be eſtabliſhed, 


After him ſucceeded a race of lazy kings, under the 


confufed and deſpotic adminiſtration of the mayors. 
It was in the time of theſe mayors, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, that the Arabians, after con- 
quering Spain, penetrated as far as Toulouſe, made 
themſelves maſters of Guienne, ravaged the whole 
countty as far as the Loire, and were very near 
wreſting Gaul intirely from the Franks, as they had 
wreſted it from the Romans. You may judge from 
hence, of the ſtate in which the people, the church, 
and the laws muſt neceſſarily have been at that time. 
Biſhops had no ſhare in the government till the 
reign of Pepin or Pipin, the father of Charles Martel, 
and grandfather to the other Pepin, who made him- 
ſelf king; the Biſhops had no ſeat in the aſſemblies 
of the Frank nation. They were all either Gauls or 
„ | Italians, 
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Italians, people conſidered as vaſſals. It was in vain 
that Biſhop Remi, who baptiſed Clovis, wrote to 
that Sicambrian* King, the famous letter in which 
are the following words: © Be careful not to take 
ce the upper hand of the Biſhops ; follow their ad- 
cc vice; for ſo long as you act in concert with them, 
« your adminiſtration will be eaſy.” Neither Clovis 
however, nor any of his ſucceſſors, made the clergy 
one of the orders of the ſtate, The government was 
altogether military, and cannot be more aptly com 
pared than to the ſtates of Algiers and Tunis, which 
are governed by a chief and a militia.” The Kings 
only conſulted the Biſhops occaſionally 'when they 
wanted their aſſiſtance. eie 18 ö 

But when the Majordomos or Mayors of this militia 
inſenſibly uſurped the ſupreme power, they were de- 
ſirous of ſtrengthening their authority by the credit 
of Prelates and Abbots, by calling them to the na- 
tional aſſemblies. | | $5 

It was in 692, according to the annals of Metz, 
that the Mayor Pepin, the firſt of that name, pro- 
cured this prerogative for the clergy; an æra which 
has been negligently paſſed over by the generality of 
hiſtorians, but which is well deſerving of notice, as 
it laid the firſt foundation of the temporal power of 
the Biſhops and Abbots in France- and Germany. 


The Sicambri were the ancient inhabitants of Weſtphalia. 
In an .inaccurate edition of M. de Voltaire's works publiſhed 
formerly in London, the author's expreſſion in this place of 
* L'Eveque Remi, qui batiſa Clovis, avait Ecrit a ce Roi Sicam- 
„bre,“ is thus rendered in Engliſn by the ignorant tranſlator ; 
** Biſhop Remi, who baptiſed Clovis, wrote to King Sicambrus.“ 
It would be endleſs to point out all the abſurd blunders com- 
mitted by thoſe tranſlators.—Sze the Additions to Voltaire's General 
Hiftory, page 54, publiſhed in 1763, under the names of Franklin, 
Smollet, and athers, T. 
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Continuation of the Manners of Charlemagne's Time, and | 
before him. — hether he was deſpotic and the Kingdom 
hereditary. e e e C7 8 


OU are deſirous of knowing whether Charle. 
| magne, his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, were 
deſpotic, and whether their kingdom was ſecured to 
them by inheritance in-thoſe times? It is certain 
that Charlemagne was deſpotic, and conſequently that 
his kingdom was hereditary, fince we find him de- 
claring his ſon emperor in a full aſſembly of the 
ſtates. The right is not quite ſo certain as the fact; 
J will here tell you on what all the rights of thoſe 
times were-founded. Is 

The inhabitants of the North and of Germany 


were originally a nation of hunters; and the Gauls, 


who were ſubdued by the Romans, either lived to- 
' gether in ſmall towns, or cultivated. their lands. A 
people who lived by hunting, and who were always 
armed, would therefore naturally get the better of a 
ſet of huſbandmen and ſhepherds who were employed 
all the year in peaceful labour; and {till more eafily 
of the quiet inhabitants of the towns who lived in 
fancied ſecurity by their fire-ſides. It was in this 
manner the Tartars made themſelves maſters of Aſia, 
and the Goths came to the very gates of Rome. All 
the hords of Tartars, Goths, Huns, Vandals and 
Franks were governed by Chiefs. Theſe rulers of 
a wandering people were elected by the plurality of 
voices, and it could not be otherwite, for what right 
could a robber have to lord it over his comrades ! 
A free-booter, ' who was dextrous, fortunate, and 
daring, would naturally, after a time, acquire con- 
ſiderable authority over the plunderers who poſſeſſed 
theſe qualifications in a leſs degree than himſelf. 
They had all of them an equal ſhare in the booty ; 
| | an 
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and this had always been an inviolable law among 

the earlier tribes of conquerors. If a proof were to 
be required of the antiquity of this law among thoſe 
barbarians, we might eaſily find it in the ſtory of 
that Frank who would not ſuffer Clovis to take a 
ſilver vaſe belonging to the church at Rheims from 
the general booty, and who cut the veſſel in two 
with his battle-ax, without the Chief daring to op- 
poſe him. ee 5 

In proportion as Clovis acquired power, he became 
deſpotic. This is the uſual progreſs of human na- 
ture. It was the ſame with Charlemagne, who was 
the ſon of an uſurper. The ſon of the lawful king 
was ſhaven and condemned to repeat his breviary in 
a convent in Normandy. Charlemagne was there- 
fore obliged to act with the utmoſt precaution before 
a nation of warriors aſſembled in parliament. © Be 
it known to you—ſays he in one of his capitu- 
cc laries—that in conſideration. of our humility, and 
« of our obedience to your counſels, which we render 
« to you out of fear of God, we expect that on your 
« parts ye will maintain the honour which God hath 
“granted to us in like manner as your anceſtors did 
© with regard to ours.” 1 | 

. Charlemagne's only anceſtor however was his father, 
who had invaded the kingdom, and he himſelf had 
uſurped his brother's portion of the government, and- 
had robbed his nephews of their birth-right. He 
flattered the lords in parliament; but the parliament 
once diſſolved, woe to him who dared to contradict. 
his will! * 

As to the ſucceſſion, it was natural that the Chief 
of a conquering people ſhould engage them to ele& 
his ſon for his ſucceſſor. This cuſtom of election 
became in time the moſt legal and inviolable of any, 
and ſtill continues in force in the German empire. 
The right of election was conſidered as belonging ſo 
Peculiarly to a conquering people, that when Pepin 

* uſurped 
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; uſurped the kingdom of the Franks, after having w 


depoſed the lawful ſovereign to whom he had been a fa 
domeſtic ſervant, Pope Stephen, who was in the ol 
uſurpers intereſt forbade the French, on pain of ex- pl 
communication, to ele& any other for their King E 
than a deſcendant of the race of Pepin. This ex- m 
communication was indeed as ſtriking an example by 
of ſuperſtition,” as Pepin's enterpriſe was of bold- " 
neſs. But this very ſuperſtition is a proof of the mi 
right of election, and ſhews that the conquering nation gu 
elected from among the | deſcendants of its chief, pa 
the perſon who was the moſt agreeable to it. We do pli 
not find the Pope ſaying, you ſhall elect only the me 
firſt born of the houſe of Pepin; but, you ſhall qu 
never chuſe a king from any other family. M 
Charlemagne ſays in one of his capitularies, © If the 


& of one of the three Princes my children there 
c“ ſhould be born a ſon, whom it ſhall pleaſe the na- 
© tion to call to the ſucceſſion of his father, we will 
<& that his uncles ſhould conſent to it.” It is evi- 
dent from this, as well as from many other proofs, 
that the Franks had at leaſt in appearance a right 
of election. This cuſtom was originally that of all 
nations, in all religions and in all countries. We 
ſee it eſtabliſned among the Jews, the other Aſiatic 
nations and the Romans. The firſt ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet were elected; the Sultans of Egypt, and 
the Miramolins held their authority by no other 
tenure; and it is only by length of time that a 
kingdom becomes entirely hereditary. Courage, 
addreſs, and neceſſity, are the only laws, 
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Continuation of the Cuſtoms in the Time of Charlemagne, 
and of the State of Commerce, Finances and the Sciences. 


HARLES MARTEL, who uſurped and ſupport- 


ed the ſupreme power in a vaſt monarchy, _ 
| who 
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who ſubdued the warlike Arabs, whom he drove back as 
far as Gaſcony, was nevertheleſs only ſtiled Subregulus, 
or little Deputy King, by Pope Gregory II. who im- 
plored his protection againſt the Kings of Lombardy. 
He prepared to aſſiſt the Church of Rome, but in the 
mean time he robbed the Churches in France, diſtri- 
buted the monaſtic revenues among his captains, 


and kept his lawful ſovereign Thierri in confine- 


ment. Pepin, the ſon of Charles Martel the Subre- 
gulus, made himſelf King and revived the Frank 
parliaments. He had always a body of well diſci- 
plined troops on foot, and it was to this eſtabliſh- 
ment that Charlemagne was indebted for all his con- 
queſts, They were reviewed either on the firſt of 
March or the firſt of May; for it was commonly at 
thoſe times the parliaments were held. 

Theſe troops were raiſed by the Dukes who go- 
verned the provinces, much in the ſame manner as 
the Beglerbegs amongſt the Turks do at preſent. 
Theſe Dukes had been inſtituted in Italy by Dio- 
cleſian. The Counts, who were inſtituted in the 
time of Theodoſius, uſed to command under the 
Dukes, and aſſemble troops each in his canton. 
The farmers, the towns, and the villages, furniſhed 
a number of ſoldiers proportionable to their ſtrength. 
Twelve farmers furniſhed a horſeman completely 
armed, with a helmet and cuiraſs; the other ſoldiers 
did not wear them; but all had a buckler in the form 
of a long ſquare, a battle-ax, a javelin and ſword. 
They who uſed arrows were obliged to have at leaſt 
twelve in their quiver. The province in which the 
militia was raiſed was obliged to furniſh them with 


corn and other neceſſary proviſions for ſix months; 


during the reſt of the campaign they were ſupplied 
by the King. | 

In fieges they employed the battering ram, the 
teſtudo“, and moſt of the Roman machines. The 


2 The teſtudo was a fence made of boards and covered 
with raw hides, under which the befiegers got up cloſe to = 
| walls 
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nobility, who were called Barons, or Rich Men (Ri. 
cheomes), compoſed, with their followers, the little 
cavalry that was at that time ſeen in armies. The 
Muſſulmen of Africa and Spain had a enter num- 
ber of horſemen. 

Charlemagne had naval forces, that is, large boats 
at the entrance of all the great rivers in his empire ; 
before his time, they were unknown amongſt the bar⸗ 
barians, and after him they were a long time with- 
out them. By this means, and by his warlike po- 
licy, he put a ſtop to the inundations of the northern 
nations, and kept them within their frozen climates; 
but under his weak deſcendants wn ſpread all over 
Enrope. | 

General affairs were regulated in aſſemblies which 
repreſented the nation. In his reign parliaments had 
no other will than that of a maſter, who knew how 

and and perſuade. | 

He made commerce flouriſh, becauſe he was maſ- 
ter of the ſeas; thus the merchants on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, and thoſe of Marſeilles, traded at Con- 
ſtantinople with -the Chriſtians, and at the port of 
Alexandria with the Muſſulmen, by whom they were 
received, and from whom they drew the riches of Afia. 

Wente and Genoa, which have ſince been rendered 
ſo powerful by their commerce, had not as yet drawn 
to themſelves the riches of other nations; but Venice 
was beginning to increaſe in wealth and grandeur, 
Rome, Ravenna, Lyons, Arles and Tours, had many 
manufactures of woollen ſtuffs: they manufactured 
iron after the manner of Aſia: glaſs was alſo made; 
but filk was not wove in wy town in the Weſtern 
Empire. 


walls of a town. The baliſta was an inſtrument for throwing 
ſtones and darts; and the arzes or battering ram, was an im- 
menſe engine with horns of iron like a ram's head, with which 
the Romans uſed to vent down the walls of the towns they 
beſieged,” . | 

The 
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The Venetians were the firſt who imported wrought 
filks from Conſtantinople; but it was not till almoſt 
four hundred years after Charlemagne's time that 
the Norman Princes eſtabliſhed a manufacture of filk | 
at Palermo. Linen was very uncommon ; St. Boni- 


face in a letter to a German Biſhop, deſires him to 


ſend him cloth with a large nap, to make uſe of in 
waſhing his feet. Probably this want of linen was 
the cauſe of all the diſeaſes in the ſkin, known by 
the name of leproſy, and which were at that time ſo 
general; for the hoſpitals for lepers (leproſeries): were 
already very numerous. 

The value of money was nearly the ſame as it was 
in the Roman Empire after the reign of Conſtantine, 
The ſou of gold was the ſolidus Romanus, which was 
equal to forty deniers of ſilver. Theſe deniers, which 
were not always of the ſame ſize, weighed upon an 
average thirty grains. 

The golden ſou is at preſent, in 1740, worch 
about fifteen livres, and the ſilver denier thirty "ns | 
of the current money of France. 

We ought always when we read hiſtory to re- 
member, that beſides this real ſpecie in gold and 
ſilver, people in calculation made uſe of money of 
another denomination, expreſſing | themſelves. fre- 
quently in ideal money, which as with us at preſent 
was only a manner of reckoning. 

The Aſiatics and Greeks counted by minæ and 
talents, and the Romans by ſeſterces f, without there 


4 


* A gold cc coin near * pps SF of our 11 noble: The Roman 
denarius or denier, was of the value of eight-pence three 
farthings in our preſent money. T, 

+ - The ſeſterce was in value the fourth of a denier or two 
aſſes and a half; and a thouſand of theſe made the /+ Hertium 
or great ſeſterce. The talent was a ſum of money of different 
value in different places; thus the Attic talent was of 60 minz, 
and the Egyptian talent of 120. The mina was equivalent to 


being 


31. of our money. See Wr N de pecun. vet. T. 
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being any ſuch real money as a great ſeſterce or 2 
talent. n e een 
The livre in the time of Charlemagne was ſup- 
poſed to weigh a pound of filver of twelve ounces, 
and this pound was divided as at. prefent, into 


twenty parts. ' They had indeed filver fous like our 


crowns, each of which weighed the twentieth, the 


twenty-ſecond, or the twenty-fourth part of a pound 
of twelve ounces; and this ſou, like ours was divided 
into twelve deniers : but Charlemagne having or- 


dered that the filver ſou ſhould be exactly the 


twentieth part of twelve ounces, they were accuſ- 
tomed to reckon in accounts twenty ſous to a pound 
or livre. 


During two centuries money continued on the 


footing on which Charlemagne had put it ; but by 
degrees the kings in their wants ſometimes leſſened 


the weight; ſo that by a change, which is perhaps 


diſgraceful to the governments in Europe, this ſou, 


which was formerly very near equal to a crown piece, 


is no more than a light piece of copper with about an 
eleventh part in ſilver; and the livre, or pound, which 


was the repreſentative of twelve ounces of ſilver, is 


at preſent in France no more than the repreſentative 


of twenty of our copper ſous. The denier, which 


was the two hundred and twenty-fourth part of a 
= of ſilver, is no more than the third of that 
aſe money called a lard. Suppoſe then, that a city in 
France had been bound to pay yearly to another, the 
ſum of an hundred and twenty ſous, or ſolidi, it 
would be able to diſchage the debt in thefe times by 

paying what we call a crown of ſix livres. 
The pound of the Engliſh and Dutch has leſs va- 
riation. A pound ſterling in England is worth about 
twenty two livres of France, and a pound in Holland 
is worth about twelve livres French; ſo that the 
Dutch have deviated leſs than the French from the 
original ſtandard, and the Engliſh ſtill leſs. | 
aa 1 Whenever 
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Whenever hiſtorians ſpeak of money under the 
name of livres or pounds, we have nothing to do 
but to examine what a livre or pound was worth at 
the time and in the country ſpoken of, and to com- 
| pare it with the value of ours. We. ought to be 
equally attentive in reading the Greek and Roman 
hiſtory. It is for inſtance, very perplexing to the 
reader to be obliged to be perpetually correcting the 
accounts he meets with in the Ancient Hiſtory of 
a celebrated Profeſſor * of the Univerſity of Paris, 
in Fleury's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and in ſo many 
other uſeful authors. When they would expreſs ta- 
lents, minæ, and ſeſterces in French money, they 
always uſe the valuation, which ſome learned men 
made before the death of the great Colbert: but 
the mark of eight ounces, which -undes this miniſter 
was worth twenty-ſix livres, and ten ſous, has for a 
long time been worth forty-nine livres, which makes. 
a difference of nearly half. This difference, which 
has been ſometimes more conſiderable, may be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed. We muſt beware of theſe 
miſtakes; otherwiſe we ſhall have a wrong idea of 
the ſtrength of the ancient governments, of their 
troops, and of the whole of their civil ceconomy. 

It appears that the quantity of ſpecies in actual 
circulation in thoſe days in France, in Italy, and to- 
wards the Rhine, was eight times leſs than it is at 
preſent. We can only form a judgment by the price 
of proviſions; and I find that this was eight times 
leſs in the time of Charlemagne, that it is in our 
days. Four and twenty loaves ; of white bread were 
worth a blver denier, according to the capitularies. 


* The author means M. Rollin, who publiſhed his Ancient 
Hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &c. in 13 vols. 8vo. 
M de Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. ſpeaks of it, As the 
* beſt compilation that has appeared in any language, becauſe 
* It is ſeldom that compilations are eloquent, and Rollin was 

* remarkably ſo,” T. 

* | This 


Rome. 


* 
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This denier was the fortieth part of a gold fou, 

which was worth about ſixteen livres of our money : 

thus the pound of bread came to about a liard, and 
D 

our uſual price of bread. 

Among the northern nations money was much 
mofe ſcarce: the price of an ox, for example, was in 
thoſe countries rated at a golden ſou. We ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve ' hereafter, how commerce 
and riches extended themſelves and followed each 
other. OT | 

'The ſciences and the polite arts could have Wit a 
very feeble beginning, in thoſe vaſt countries, which 
were as yet in an uncivilized ftate. Eginhardus, 
who was ſecretary to Charlemagne, informs us, that 
this conqueror did not know how to ſign his name. 
And yet by mere ſtrength of genius, he was con- 
vinced of the utility of polite learning. He pro- 
cured teachers of grammar and rhetoric from Rome. 
From that ruined capital the rude nations of the 
Weſt drew all their improvements. The celebrated 
Engliſhman Alcuinus, and Peter of Pifa, who taught 
Charlemagne a little grammar, had both ſtudied at 


fomething over, which is in effect the eighth part of 


% 


There were choriſters in the churches of France; 


and it is obſervable that they were called Gallic cho- 


rifters. The conquering race. of Franks had never 
cultivated any of the arts. The Gauls pretended, 
as_they do now, to diſpute the palm of mulic with 
the Romans. The Gregorian muſic, which has been 


attributed to St. Gregory, who was ſurnamed the Great, 


was not without merit, and had a certain dignity in 
the midſt of its ſimplicity. The Gallic choriſters, 


not being uſed to the old alphabetic notes, had 


ſpoiled this muſic, which they pretended to em- 
belliſh. Charlemagne in one of his expeditions into 
Italy, obliged them to conform to the muſic of their 
maſters. Pope Adrian gave them books with the 
notes pricked down; and two Italian muſicians were 

Ds appointed 


*. o 


appointed to teach the alphabetic notes, one at Metz 
and the other at Soiſſons. They were likewiſe 
obliged to procure their organs from Rome. = 

There were no clocks in any of the cities of his 
empize ; nor were they introduced till towards the 
thirteenth century, Thence comes the ancient cuſtom, 
which is ftill kept up in Germany, Flanders, and 


England, of hiring perſons to cry the hour of the * 


night, The clock, which was ſent as a preſent to 
Charlemagne by the Caliph Aaron-Al;Rachild, was 
to- philoſophy, phyſics, aſtronomy, and the prin- 
ciples of medicine, how could they be known in that 


conſidered as a prodigy. In regard to the ſciences, 


age of darknefs, when they have but juſt begun to 


dawn even with us? | 

They computed time by nights, and hence it is 
that the Engliſh ſtill make uſe of the word, fortnight, 
to ſignify two wgeks. The language called Romance, 
began to be formed of the mixture of the Latin with 
the Teutonic. The French, the Spaniſh, and the 
Italian languages were founded on this. - It laſted 
till about the time of Frederick II. and is ſtill 
ſpoken in ſome willages of the Griſons, and towards 
Switzerland. | LN. 15 

The fafhions have been continually changing in- 
the Weſt, ever ſince the decline of the Roman em- 
pire: at that time they dreſſed in ſhort clothes, ex- 
cept on dags of ceremony, when over their coat 
they wore a mantle frequently lined with furs; theſe 
they imported, as we do now, from the North, and 
eſpecially from Ruſſia, The Roman manner of 
covering the leg and foot was ſtill preſerved. We 
find it remarked that Charlemagne uſed to cover 
his legs with fillets twiſted in the form of buſkins, 
after the manner of the Scotch Highlanders, the 
only people who have preſerved the military dreſs 
of the Romans, : 


*X 2 | CHAP. 
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ESE a... 
Of Religion in the Time of Charlemagne. 


F we now direct our inquiries to the advantfges 
derived from religion, to the misfortunes which 
mankind drew upon themſelves by rendering it ſub- 
ſervient to their paſſions, to the ſacred cuſtoms or 
ceremonies, and to the abuſe of thoſe cuſtoms ; we 
ſhall find that the quarrel about image worſhip is what 
chiefly deſerves our attention. | 

The Empreſs Irene, the tutoreſs of her unhappy 
ſon Conſtantine Porphirogenitus, in order to ſmooth 
the way to the government of the empire, ingratiated 
herſelf with the monks and common people, who 
were ſtill pleaſed with the worſhip of images, pro- 
ſcribed by ſo many emperors ſince the time of Leo 
Iſaurus; and ſhe herſelf was attached to them, be- 
cauſe her huſband held them in abhorrence. Irene 
had been perſuaded to believe, that in order to govern 
her huſband, ſhe need only put under his pillow 
the images of certain female faints : the greateſt 
Politicians are not always free from credulity. The 
Emperor her huſband puniſhed the authors of this 
ſuperſtition. Irene, after the death of her huſband, 
gave a free courſe to her taſte and ambition. This 
induced her, in 786, to aſſemble the ſecond council 
of Nice, and the ſeventh œcumenical council, which 
was held at firſt at Conſtantinople. She began with 
cauſing her Secretary of State, who was a layman, 
named Taraſus, to be elected Patriarch. There had 
Indeed been formerly ſome examples of laymen being 
choſen into a bifhopric, without their paſſing through 
the other degrees; but at that time this cuſtom no 
longer ſubſiſted. 

This Patriarch opened the council. The conduct 
of Pope Adrian was very remarkable. He did not 
anathematize the Secretary of State, who had been 
made Patriarch, but only modeſtly proteſted A his 
s | ctter 
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letter to Irene againſt the title- of Univerſal Patriarch, 
and inſiſted on her reſtoring to him his inheritance 
in Sicily. He demanded with authority that trifling 
patrimony, while he, as well as his predeceſſors, en- 
joyed the important demeſnes of all the fine countries 
which he affirmed to have been given by Pepin 


and Charlemagne. In the mean time the œcmenical 


council of Nice, in which the Legates of the Pope 
preſided, as well as the Patriarch, re-eſtabliſhed the 
worſhip of images. | 

It is allowed by all judicious critics, that the 
Fathers of this council, who were three hundred and 


fifty in number, quoted the authority of many 


pieces that are evidently falſe; and of many mi- 
racles, the relation of which would have appeared 
ſcandalous in any other age; and of many apocry- 
phal books. Yet theſe falſe pieces did no injury 
to the true ones, by which they regulated their de- 
ciſions. 
But how great was the embarraſſment of the Pope 
when it became neceſſary to get the deciſions of 
this council acknowledged by Charlemagne and the 
churches of France? That Emperor had publicly 
declared his averſion to images, and had juſt before 
cauſed ſome books to be written, called Carolins, in 
which this worſhip was anathematized. Theſe books 
are written in a Latin tolerably pure. They prove 
that Charlemagne had ſucceeded in reſtoring litera- 
ture; but at the ſame time they make it appear that 
there never was a theological diſpute without in- 
vectives. The very title of theſe Carolins is abuſive. 
In the name of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
* begins the ſecond book of the moſt illuſtrious and 
* molt excellent Prince Charles, &c. againſt the im- 
e pertinent and arrogant Synod held in Greece for the 
*© adoration of images.“ This book was attributed 
by its title to King Charles, in the ſame manner as 
we ſee public edicts iſſued under the name of the 
reigning prince, though he may have no hand in 
compoſing 
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compoſing them. It is certain that all the ſubjects of 
Charlemagne looked upon the Greeks as idolaters. 
In 794, Charlemagne aſſembled a council at Frane- 
fort, in which he preſided. according to the cuſtom 
of other Emperors; a council compoſed of three 
hundred Biſhops and Abbots, as well Italians as 
French, who rejected by unanimous conſent the-ſer- 
vice and adoration of images. This equivocal word 
adoration was the ſource of all theſe differences ; for 
if men would define the terms they make uſe of, 
there would be fewer diſputes. More than one king- 
dom has been overthrown by the miſinterpretation of 
a word. 

While Pope Adrian was ſending the acts of the 
fecond council of Nice to France, he received the 
Caroline books, which were written in oppoſition to 
this council, and found himſelf ſolicited in the name 
of Charles to declare the Emperor of Conſtantinople 
and his mother heretics. Ir is ſufficiently plain by 
this conduct, that Charlemagne was deſirous of ob- 
taining a new right from the pretended hereſy of the 
Emperor, that he might take Rome from him under 
the colour of juſtice. 

The Pope, divided between the Council of Nice, 
which he had adopted, and Charlemagne, whom he 
was deſirous of pleaſing, took, in my opinion, a 

olitic medium, that ought to ſerve for an example 
in all thoſe unhappy diſputes which have conſtantly 
divided the Chriſtian world. He explained the Ca- 
roline books in ſuch a manner as was favourable to 
the council of Nice, and by that means refuted the 
King without diſpleaſing him: at the ſame time he 
gave liberty to refuſe the worſhip of images, which 
was very reaſonable with reſpect to the Germans, who 
had been juſt converted from idolatry ; and to the 
ignorant Franks, who had few ſculptors and painters: 
but he exhorted them likewiſe not to demoliſh theſe 
images. Thus he ſatisfied every body, and left it 
bs 
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to time to confirm or aboliſh a worſhip that was ftill 
doubtful. His great aim was to keep fair with man- 
kind, and to make religion ſubſervient to his own 
intereſts. This induced him to write to Charlemagne 
in the following terms: After what the council of 
e Nice has decided, I cannot declare Irene and her 
« ſon heretics; but I ſhall declare them to be 
« ſuch, if they do not reitore to me my inheritance 
« in Sicily.“ „ 

This Pope acted with the ſame intereſted policy in 
a diſpute of a ſtill more delicate nature, and which 
alone would in other times have been ſufficient to 
kindle civil wars. It was diſputed whether the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the Son, or 
from the Father alone. | 

An addition had long been made in the Eaſt to 
the firſt Council of Nice, that he proceeded from the 
Father; after this, in Spain, France, and Germany. 
they added, that he proceeded from the Father and 
the Son, and this was the prevailing opinion almoſt 
throughout the whole of Charlemagne's empire. 
Theſe words in the creed, qui ex Patre Filioque procedit, 
were ſacred with the French, but the ſame words had 
never been adopted at Rome. 

The Pope was ſolicited by Charlemagne to deter- 
mine this difference. This ſubje&, which time and 
the erudition of the church afterwards cleared up, 
was then in a ftate of obſcurity. Several paſſages 
were quoted from the Fathers, and particularly from 
St, Gregory of Nice, where it is ſaid, that One 
« perſon is the cauſe, and the other comes from the 
cauſe; one proceeds immediately from the firſt, and 
the other proceeds from him alſo by means of the 
Son ; by which means the Son reſerves to himſelf 
the property of unity, without excluding the Holy 
Ghoſt from a relation to the Father.” Theſe au- 
thorities at that time did not appear ſufficiently clear, 
and therefore Pope Adrian did not come to a deciſion. 
He was ſenſible that one may be a Chriſtian 3 

eing 
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being able to penetrate theſe profound myſteries; and 
in his anſwer he obſerved, that he did not condemn 
the King's opinion, but yet he made no alteration in 
the Roman. creed, Thus he appeaſed the diſpute, 
without coming to a deciſion, by leaving every one 
entirely at liberty. In a word, he treated ſpiritual 
affairs like a prince, while too many princes have 
treated them like biſhops. 118 

From that time the profound policy of the Popes 
gradually eſtabliſhed their power. They forged a 
collection of acts, known at preſent by the name of 
the falſe decretals; and which are ſaid to have been di- 
geſted by a Spaniard named Iſidorus mercator, or piſcator, 
or peccator. The German Biſhops, whoſe ſincerity was 
impoſed upon, ſpread them abroad, and gave them 
their weight. There are now ſaid to be indubitable 
proofs of their having been compoſed by one Algeram, 
Abbot of Senones and Biſhop of Metz. They are 
among the manuſcripts of the Vatican Library. But 
what ſignifies it who is their author? In theſe falſe 


decretals ancient canons are ſuppoſed, which ordain, 


that a ſingle provincial council ſhould not be held 
without the permiſſion of the Pope; and that all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſhall be under his juriſdiction. 
The words of the immediate ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles 
are there quoted, and they are ſuppoſed to have left 
writings behind them. It is true, that the whole 
being written in the wretched ſtyle of the eighth 


century, and filled with errors both in hiſtory and 


geography, the artifice was extremely groſs ; but 
they had none but ignorant men to deceive. 

Similar forgeries had been committed in the earlieſt 
days of Chriſtianity; ſuch, for example, were the 
Sibylline Verſes, the Books of Hermes, the Apoſto- 
tical Conſtitutions, and a thouſand other writings 
which have been reprobated by ſound criticiſm. 


Theſe falſe decretals impoſed upon mankind during 


eight centuries; and at length, when the error was 


diſcovered, the cuſtoms they had eſtabliſhed ſtill con. 


. 
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tinued to ſubſiſt in a part of the church: their an- 
tiquity ſupplied the place of truth. atk 

In thoſe times the Biſhops of the Weſt were tem- 
poral lords, and poſſeſſed many lands in fee, but none 
of them were independent ſovereigns. The Kings of 
France nominated to biſhoprics: in this inſtance they 
were more bold, and acted more agreeably to the 
rules of policy, than the Grecian Emperors and the 
Kings of the Lombards, who contented themſelves 
with interpoſing their authority in elections. 

The firſt Chriſtian churches were governed as a 
republic in the manner of ſynagogues; thoſe who 
preſided over theſe aſſemblies inſenfibly took the title 
of Biſhop, from a Greek word, which the Greeks 
applied to thoſe who were appointed governors of 
their colonies; and the elders of theſe aſſemblies 
called themſelves Prieſts, which in Greek ſignifies 
G FOTO in è ne 99 
Charlemagne in his old age granted the biſhops a 
privilege, of which his own ſon was made the victim. 
They perſuaded this prince, that in the Theodoſian 
code, there was a law which expreſsly mentioned, 
that if two laymen had a ſuit depending, and one of 
them choſe-a biſhop for his judge, the other was 
obliged to fubmit to his deciſion without the power 
of appeal. This law, which has never been executed, 
1s conſidered by all the critics as fictitious. It is the 
laſt in the code, without a date, and without the 
names of the conſuls. This article inſenſibly ex- 
cited a civil war between the courts of juſtice and 
the miniſters of the ſanctuary; but as in thoſe times 
every body in the Weſt, except the clergy, were in- 
volved in profound ignorance, it is aſtoniſhing that 
they did not give ſtill greater power to thoſe, who" 
having obtained a little inſtruction, ſeemed the only 
perſons qualified to decide the differences among 
mankind. 1 641 715 me 6 

But if the biſhops diſputed for authority with the 
laity, the monks began to 8 it with the biſhops, 

| who 
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who however were their maſters, by the canons ; but 
theſe monks were already too rich to ſhew their obe- 
dience. The celebrated form adopted by Marculfus 


o * * 


age Or 
This belief was founded on a paſſage in St. Luke, 
where theſe words are put into the mouth of. Jeſus 
Chriſt: © There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in the 
„ moon, and in the ſtars; and upon the earth 
«* diſtreſs of nations with perplexity, the ſea, and the 
« waves roaring, mens hearts failing them for fear, 
% and for looking after thoſe. things which are coming 
« on the earth: for the powers of heaven ſhall be 
« ſhaken, and then they ſhall ſee the Son of 
«© Man coming in a cloud, with power and great 
e glory. So likewiſe ye, when ye ſee theſe things 
* come to. paſs, know ye that the kingdom of God 
& is nigh at hand. Verily, I ſay, unto. you, this 
6 generation ſhall not paſs away till all be fulfilled.” 
Several pious perſons who took this prediction ac- 
cording to the letter, which, ſay the commentators, re- 
gards Jeruſalem only, thought that the world was going 
to be deſtroyed, and expected the approach of the 
laſt day, when Jeſus Chriſt was to come in the clouds. 
This opinion was likewiſe ſtrengthened by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in St. PauPs Firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſa- 
lonians: We which are alive, and remain, ſhall be 
« caught up together in the clouds to meet the Lord 
&© in the air.” Hence aroſe all thoſe ſuppoſitions of 
numberleſs prodigies feen in the heavens. Each 
generation thought itſelf that which, was to ſee the 
end of the world; and this opinion growing ſtronger 
in after- ages, people gave their eſtates to monks, 
as if this would be a means to preſerve them 
from the general conflagration. Several deeds of 
ages EFFECT donation 
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donation begin with theſe words, Adventante mundi 


veſpero. | 
The Benedictine Abbots were, long before Char- 
lemiagne, ſo powerful as to revolt; and an Abbot 
of Fontenelle had the preſumption to put himſelf at 
the head of a party againſt Chartes Martel, and to 
raiſe troops : but the hero cauſed the Monk to be 
beheaded ; and this execution did not a little con- 
tribute to the revelations which have ſince been made 
to ſo many monks, in regard to the damnation of 
Charles Martel. | | 1 
Before that time, we find an Abbot of St. Remy at 
Rheims, and the Biſhop of that city, carrying on 
a civil war in the ſixth century againſt Childebert; 
a crime that could be committed by none but men 
in power. 45 ; 1 07 
The Biſhops and Abbots had many ſlaves. Alcuinus 
the Abbot was reproached with having even twenty 
thouſand. This number is not incredible, ſince 
Alcuinus had three abbeys, the lands of which might 
be inhabited by ar leaſt twenty thouſand men. Thefe 
ſlaves, known by the name of Villains, could neither 
marry nor change their abode without the Abbot's 
permiſſion, and were obliged to march fifty leagues 
with their carts whenever he pleaſed to order them ; 
they worked for him three days in a week, and he 
partook of all the fruits of the earth. . 
It was impoſſible indeed to reproach thoſe Bene- 


dictines with violating, by their riches, their vow of 


poverty, for they make no ſuch vow. The only en- 
gagement they make, when they enter into the order, 
is to obey their Abbot. They frequently had dona- 
tions of waſte lands, which they cleared with their 
own hands, and afterwards employed their bondmen 
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were ſo miſerable, it was a great conſolation to find a 
ſecure retreat from tyranny in a monaſtic life. 

In France and Germany more than one biſhop led 
their villains to battle. Charlemagne, in a letter to 
Fraſtade, one of his wives, tells her of a biſhop who 
fought valiantly by his ſide in a battle againſt the 


Avari, a people deſcended from the Scythians, who 


dwelt near the country now called Auſtria. We read 
in his time of fourteen monaſteries which were 


obliged to furniſh ſoldiers ; and if an Abbot had never 


ſo little of the warrior, nothing hindered him from 
commanding them himſelf. It is true, that in 803, 
a parliament complained to Charlemagne of the too 

eat number of prieſts that had been killed, in war, 
The miniſters of the altar were therefore forbid to go 
to battle, but this injunction was ineffectual. No 
perſon was allowed to ftile himſelf Clerk, without 
being really ſo, or to wear the tonſure without be- 
longing to a biſhop. Such clerks were called Acephali, 
and puniſhed as vagabonds. At that time they had 
no idea of an order which is ſo common in theſe days, 
and which is neither ſecular nor eccleſiaſtic; for the 
title of Abbot, which ſignifies father, only belonged 
to the chiefs of monaſteries. - 10 

The abbots had then the paſtoral ſtaff which was 
borne by biſhops, and which formerly was the mark 
of the pontifical dignity. in Pagan Rome. Such was 
the power of thoſe abbots over the monks, that 
'they ſometimes condemned them to the moſt cruel 

uniſhments. They adopted a barbarous cuſtom 
from the Greek Emperors of burning out the eyes; 
and a council was under the neceſſity of putting a 
ſtop to this horrid practice, which they began to con- 
ſider as a right. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


of the Raligious Ceremonies i in the Time of Charlemagne. 


HE maſs in thoſe times was very unlike what 
it is at preſent, and differed ſtill more from 
what it was in the primitive ages. It was at firſt a 
ſupper, a kind of feaſt, but afterwards the dignity of 
the ceremony increaſing with the number of the faith- 
ful, this nocturnal meeting was changed into an 
aſſembly of the morning, till by degrees it became 
nearly ſimilar to the preſent high maſs. Till the 
fifth century there was only one common maſs cele- 
brated in each church. The name Hnaxis which it 
has among the Greeks, and which ſignifies an aſſembly; 
the forms alſo of addreſſing this aflembly which i 
ſubſiſt, all plainly. ſhew that it was long before pri- 
vate maſſes were introduced. This facrifice; this 
meeting, this common prayer, was called miſſa in 
the Latin church, becauſe, according. to ſome, the 
penitents who did not receive the communion, were 
diſmiſſed, mittebantur; or according to others, be- 
cauſe the ſacrament was ſent, miſſa erat, to thoſe who 
could not come to church. 
When the number of prieſts was increaſed, they 
were obliged to'fay private maſles. The great lords 
had their chaplains ; and Agobard, Biſhop of Lyons 
complains of this abuſe in the ninth century. It is 
confirmed by Dionyſius Exiguus, in his collection of 
canons, and by ſeveral others, that all the faithtul 
received the holy communion at the public maſs. In 
his time the people brought the bread and wine, for 
the prieſt to conſecrate ; and each perſon took the 
bread in his hand. This bread was fermented like 
common bread, and was given even to children; 
there were but very few churches in which un- 
leavened bread was uſed. The communion 1n _ 
inds 
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kinds was univerſally received in the time of Char. 
lemagne ; this cuſtom. was always kept up by the 
Greeks, and continued among the Latins till the 
twelfth century. We find that it was practiſed ſome- 
times even in the thirteenth. The author of the re- 
lation of the victory obtained by Charles of Anjou 
over Manfred in 1264, takes notice that his Knights 
received the facrament in bread and wine before the 
battle. The cuſtom of dipping the bread into the 
wine was eſtabliſhed before the time of Charlemagne; 
that of ſucking the wine through a metal pipe or 
ſyphon, was not introduced till about two hundred 
years after, and was ſoon aboliſhed. All theſe rites 
and practices varied according to the circumſtances 
of the times, and the prudence of the paſtors. | 

The Latin church was the only one that prayed 
in a ſtrange language, which was unknown to the 
common people. This had been owing to the in- 
undations of barbarians, who introduced their re- 
ſpective idioms into different parts of Europe. The 
Latins were likewiſe the only people that baptized 
by aſperſton only; an indulgence very natural for 
children born in cold northern climates; and a pro- 
per decency in the warm climate of Italy. The ce- 
remonies obſerved in conferring baptiſm on adult 
perſons - and on infants were not the ſame. This 
difference was pointed out by nature, 

We are told that auricular confeſſion began to be 
introduced fo early as the ſixth century: the biſhops, 
by the article of the council of Attigny in 763, re- 
quired that the canons ſhould confeſs to them twice a 
year, and it was expreſsly commanded. The abbots 
obliged their monks to ſubmit to this yoke; and 
the laity put it on by degrees. Public confeſſion 
was never in uſe in the Weſt; for when the Bar- 
barians embraced Chriſtianity, the abuſe and ſcandal 
with which it was attended, occaſioned its being 
aboliſhed in the Eaſt, under the Patriarch Nectarius, 

at 
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at the end of the fourth century: but public ſinners 
frequently did public pnance in the weſtern churches, 
eſpecially in Spain, where the invaſion of the Sara- 
cens redoubled the fervour of the humbled Chriſtians. 
I can find no traces of the form of confeſſion, or of 
the confeſſion boxes which we ſee fixed in our 
churches, or of the neceſlity of confeſſing imme- 
diately before receiving the ſacrament, until the 
twelfth century. You will find that even ſo late as 
the eighth and ninth centuries, auricular confeſſion 
was received in none of the countries beyond the 
Loire, or in Languedoc or the Alps. Alcuinus * 
complains of them in his letters. The inhabitants of 
thoſe countries appear to have always had an incli- 
nation to abide by the cuſtoms of the primitive 
church, and to reject the tenets and forms which the 
church judged it convenient to adopt, when it had 
attained to a more flouriſhing ſtate. In the eighth. 
and ninth centuries they had three lents, as in the 
Greek church, and they generally confeſſed at each of 
thoſe periods. The commandments of the church, 
which were not aſcertained till after the fourth 
council of Lateran in 1215, laid an injunction of 
performing once a year, what before ſeemed to be a 
matter of choice. | | 

In the reign of Charlemagne they had confeſſors 
in the armies. Charles had one for himſelf, who had a 
regular appointment: his name was Valdo, and he was 
Abbot of Augi in the neighbourhood of Conſtance. 

It was permitted to confeſs to a layman, or even 
to a woman in caſe of neceſſity; and this permiſſion 
laſted a long time. Hence Joinville tells us, he con- 
feſſed a Knight in Africa, and gave him abſolution 


*fFlaccus Alcuinus, or Alwin, was a learned Engliſh writer 
of the 8th century. He accompanied Charlemagne to the 
council of Frankfort in 794, and was highly eſteemed by that 
Prince, he died at Tours in 804. His works were publiſhed 
at Paris in one volume folio in 16179, 7. 
purſuant 
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purſuant to the power he poſſeſſed of ſo doing. I. 
1s not altogether a ſacrament, ſays St. Thomas, but a king 
of ſacrament. | | Boy 
Confeſſion may be conſidered as the greateſt check 
to ſecret crimes. The ſages of antiquity had in ſome 
meaſure embraced this ſalutary practice. It was 
uſual among the Egyptians and the Greeks, to make 
a confeſſion of fins at their expiations, and almoſt at 
every celebration of their myſteries. - Marcus Aure- 
lius, aſſiſting at the myſteries of Ceres Eleuſina, con- 
feſſed to the Hierophantes*. 5 2 
This practice, which was originally eſtabliſned from 
pious motives among Chriſtians, afterwards unfor- 
tunately occaſioned the moſt dreadful abuſes. The 
weakneſs of the ſex ſometimes rendered women more 
dependant on their confeſſors than on their huſbands, 
Almoſt all thoſe who were confeſſors to Queens, 
availed themſelves of the ſecret and ſacred influence 
they had over their penitents, to make their way 
into the affairs of the ſtate, When a Monk had 
once gained an aſcendency over the conſcience of his 
ſovereign, all his brethren took the advantage of it, 
and many of them made uſe of the credit of the 
confeſſor to revenge themſelves on their enemies. In 
ſhort, during the quarrels between the Emperors and 
the Popes, and the factions of particular cities, the 
prieſts went ſo far as to refuſe abſolution to thoſe 
who were not of their party. An inſtance of this 
occurred in France in the reign of Henry IV. when 
almoſt all the confeſſors refuſed to abſolve thoſe ſub- 
jects who acknowledged him for their King. Such 
is the lamentable ſtate of human nature, that the 
moſt ſovereign remedies are frequently converted 
into poiſon. Lt 
The Chriſtian religion had as yet extended no far- 
ther in the North, than the conqueſts of Charle- 


* The Hierophantes were the interpreters of the ſacred 
myſteries. T. 
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magne. Scandinavia and Denmark, which were then 
called the country of the Normans, had a kind of wor- 
ſhip which we ridiculouſly ſtile Idolatry. The religion 
of Idolaters muſt certainly conſiſt in attributing a 
divine power to images, or figures; but this could not 
be the religion of the Scandinavians, who had neither 
painter nor ſculptor amongſt them. They adored Odin, 
and believed that the happineſs of man in a future ſtate 
would conſiſt in drinking beer in the hall of Odin, out 
of the ſkulls of his enemies. We have ſtill ſome of 
their ancient ſongs, which have been tranſlated and 
are found to expreſs this notion. The northern nations 
long before this had believed in a future life. The 
Druids had taught the ancient Gauls to imagine, that 
they would riſe again after death in order to fight; and 
the prieſts of Scandinavia perſuaded men, that they 
would drink beer in a future ſtate. | 

Poland was equally barbarous and ignorant. The 
Muſcovites, more ſavage than the reſt of Grand Tar- 
tary, ſcarcely knew enough to be reckoned Pagans : 
but all theſe nations enjoyed their ignorance in peace; 
happy in being unknown to Charlemagne, who ſold the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity at ſo high a price ! 

The Engliſh were beginning to receive the Chriſtian 
religion. It had been carried into that Iſland a little 
before this by Conſtantius Chlorus, the ſecret protec- 
tor of a religion which was at that time perſecuted : 
but it did not prevail much there; the ancient worſhip 
of the country continued during a long time to pre- 
vent its progreſs. Some miſhonaries from Gaul in- 
ſtructed in a rude manner a ſmall number of thoſe 
Ilanders, The famous Pelagius*, too zealous a de- 


* Pelagius was born in the fourth century, His real name is 
ſaid to have been Morgan, which ſignifying the ſea, in Latin 
mare, he is thence called Pelagius from Pelagus another Latin 
word for the ſea. He contended that man by his own natural 
powers may attain to a ſtate of perfection, and that there is no 
much thing as original fin, He was perſecuted for his doctrines in 
Italy and other countries, but had many followers : and the Pe- 
lagian hereſy, as it is called, ſpread itſelf both in the Eaſt and 

Vor. I. Gen, Hit, Aa Weſt, 
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fender of human nature, was born in England ; but 
he was not educated there, and ought to be reckoned 
amongſt the Romans. 

Ireland, then called Scotland, and Scotland known 
at that time by the name of Albania, or the country of 
the Pilis, had alſo received ſome ſeeds of Chriſtianity, 
that were conſtantly ſtifled by the ſuperior influence of 
the ancient worſhip. Columbanus the Monk, waz 


born in Ireland in the ſixth century; but it appears by 


his retreat into France, and the monaſteries he founded 
in Burgundy, that thoſe had little to do, and much to 
apprehend, who ſought in England and Ireland for ſuch 
rich and peaceful eſtabliſhments as were found in other 
countries under the ſhelter of religion. os 

After an almoſt total extinction of Chriſtianity in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, it was revived by 
conjugal tenderneſs. Ethelbert, one of the barbarous 
Anglo-Saxon kings in the Heptarchy, who had his 
little kingdom in the county of Kent, in which is 
Canterbury, was deſirous of forming an alliance with 
a king of France, and married the daughter of Childe- 
bert, king of Paris. This Chriſtian Princeſs, who 
croſſed the ſea with a Biſhop of Soiflons, prevailed on 
her huſband to conſent to be baptized, as Clotilda had 
prevailed on Clovis. Pope Gregory the Great ſent Au- 
guſtine, or as the Engliſh ſtile him, Auſtin, with other 
Roman monks, into England in 598 ; but they made but 
few converts; for it was at leaſt neceſſary that they ſhould 
underftand the language of the country, before they 
could make any change in its religion; however, being 
favoured by the queen, they founded a monaſtery. 

It was in fact the queen who converted the little 
kingdom of Canterbury. Her barbarous ſubjects, who 
had no opinions of their own, eafily followed the ex- 
ample of their ſovereigns. This Auguſtine found no 
difficulty in obtaining the rank of primate from Gre- 
gory the Great; he was even defirous of obtaining 
the fame rank in Gaul; but Gregory wrote him word, 


Weſt, and took ſo deep root, that it ſubſiſts to this day in different 
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that he could not give him any other juriſdiction be- 
fides that over England. He was therefore the firſt 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the firſt primate of 
England. To one of his monks he gave the title of 
biſhop of London, and to another that of Rocheſter. 
Theſe biſhops may very properly be compared to thoſe 
of Antioch and Babylon, who are called biſhops in par- 
tibus infidelium : but the Engliſh Hierarchy encreaſed 
with time, Monaſteries eſpecially were very rich in the 
eighth and ninth centuries ; and all the great lords who 
had given them lands, were placed amongſt the num- 
ber of ſaints ; this is the reaſon why in the catalogue 
of the ſaints of thoſe times we find ſeven kings, 
ſeven queens, eight princes, and ſixteen princeſſes. 
Their chronicles inform us, that ten kings and eleven 
queens ended their days in cloyſters: it is probable, 
that theſe ten kings and eleven queens only ordered 
themſelves to be cloathed at their death in the habits 
of ſome religious order, and perhaps, carried to a con- 
vent in their laſt ſickneſs; but not that they really in 
health gave up all public affairs to lead a monaſtic life. 


* 


c H AP. XXI. 


Continxatias of the Cuſtoms in the Time of Charlemagne.—Of 
the Adminiſtration of Fuſtice and the Laws,—Singular 
Uſages. 


OUNTS, who were nominated by the king, diſtri- 
buted juſtice in a ſummary way. They had each 
their diſtricts, and were required to be verſed in the 
laws, which were neither ſo difficult to be underſtood, 
nor ſo numerous as ours. The proceedings were ſim- 
ple; for in France and Germany each pleaded his own 
cauſe : but Rome alone, and its territories, ſtill re- 
tained many of the laws and formalities of the Roman 
empire. The laws of the Lombards were cſtabliſhed in 
the reſt of upper Italy. 

Aa 2 | Each 
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Each count had under him a lieutenant, called a 
viguier, ſeven aſſiſtants called ſcabini, and a clerk called 
notarius, The counts publiſhed in their ſeveral juriſ- 
dictions the order of the marches in time of war; it 
was likewiſe their bufineſs to enrol the ſoldiery and 
conduct them to the rendezvous; and then they left 
their lieutenants to perform the office of judge. 

The kings ſent commiſſaries with letters patent, mf 
Dominici, who examined the conduct of the counts; 
but neither theſe commiſſaries nor the counts hardly 
ever condemned a perſon to ſuffer death, or corporal 
puniſhment : for if we except Saxony, where Charle- 
magne made ſanguinary laws, almoſt all offences in the 
reſt of his empire were atoned for by money. Rebel- 
lion alone was puniſhed with death; and in this caſe, 
the power of giving judgment was reſerved by the 
kings to themſelves. The Salic or Ripuarian law, and 
that of the Lombards, had, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, ſet a price in money on moſt other tranl- 
,greſſions, 

Their civil law, which appeared humane, was perhaps 
in reality more cruel than ours; for it left the liberty of 
doing ill to all who were able to pay for it. The mil- 
deſt law is that which, by putting the moſt terrible 
conſtraint on iniquity, prevents the multiplication of 
crimes ; but the uſe of the torture, that dangerous 
practice, which ſerves but too often to ſave the guilty 
and deſtroy the innocent, was as yet unkown. 

The Salic laws were vigorouſly reſtored by Charle- 

magne. Among theſe laws we find one that expreſsly 
| ſhews in what contempt the Romans were held amongſt 
the barbarous nations. The Frank, who had killed 2 
Roman citizen, paid only one thouſand and fifty de- 
niers ; while the Roman paid for the blood of a Frank 
two thouſand five hundred deniers. . 

In criminal cauſes that could not be decided, they 
purged themſelves by an oath; and the party accuſed 
was required not only to ſwear himſelf, but alſo to 

roduce a certain number of witneſſes to ſwear with 


im. When the two parties oppoſed oath to _ 
7 | they 
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they were ſometimes permitted to decide it by combat, 
in which they ſometimes fought till their weapons were 
blunted, and ſometimes to the utmoſt extremity. _ 
Theſe combats were called the Fudements of God; and 
this was alſo the name given to one of the moſt deplo- 
rable follies of this A ork government; by which 
the accuſed were put to the ordeal of cold water, hot 
water, or red hotiron. The celebrated Stephen Baluze* 
has collected all the ancient ceremonies belonging to 
theſe ordeals. They began with the maſs, when the 
accuſed received the euchariſt: they then bleſſed the 
cold water, exorciſed it; and at laſt the accuſed was 
thrown, bound with cords, into the water; if he ſunk 
to the bottom he was reputed innocent à but if he 
aroſe to the top he was adjudged to be guifty. Mr. de 
Fleury, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſays, that this was 
a certain method of finding nobody criminal; but I 
rather believe that it was a certain method of deſtroying 
many innocent perſons. There are many who have 
their breaſt ſo expanded and their lungs ſo light, as 
not to permit them to ſink, when a rope, tied many 
times about them, forms, in conjunction with their per- 
ſons, ' a body lighter than an equal quantity of water. 
This unhappy cuſtom, though ſince prohibited in great 
towns, has ſubſiſted till very lately in many provinces, 
where thoſe ſuſpected of uſing witchcraft, have often 
been condemned to it, even by the ſentence of the 
Judges; for nothing laſts ſo long as ſuperſtition : and 
the life of more than one unhappy perſon has been 
ſacrificed to this. . | 

The judgment of God by hot water was executed by 
plunging the naked arm of the accuſed perſon into a 
tub of boiling water, from the bottom of which 
he was to take a conſecrated ring. The judge, in 
the preſence of the prieſts and people, encloſed the arm 
of the patient in a bag, ſealed it with his own ſeal, and 


A French writer, born at Tulles in 1631. He was pro- 
feſſor of the canon law, at Paris, and librarian to the great 
Colbert, He died in 1718, T. | ic 
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if there was no appearance of a ſcalding to be dif. 
covered on the arm three days after this, the innocence 
of the accuſed was acknowledged. | 
There is an anecdote of Queen Teuthberga, daughter. 
in-law to the Emperor Lotharius, grandſon to Charle. 
magne, which is related by all the hiſtorians. This 
rinceſs being accuſed of having committed inceſt with 
Fer brother, who was a monk and ſubdeacon, nominated 
a champion, who in her ſtead ſubmitted to the trial of 
boiling water in the preſence of a numerous court, and 
took out the ring without being ſealded. It is certain 
that there are ſecrets to bear the action of fire for a few 
feconds without being hurt; I have ſeen ſome inſtances of 
it myſelf: theſe ſecrets muſt at that time have been more 
common, as there was a greater neceſſity for them. 
But there is no ſecret for rendering a man abſolutely 
invulnerable. It is very probable that at thoſe ſtrange 
judgments, they made the perſon, undergo a mare or 
leſs ſevere trial, according as they were inclined to con- 
demn or to acquit him. | | 
The trial of boiling water was deſigned particularly 
for the conviction of adultery. Theſe cuſtoms are of 
a more ancient date, and ſpread farther than people 
imagine. The women accuſed of this crime among the 
Jews, were obliged by the law of Moſes to undergo 
the trial of the waters of jealouſy. They drank in the 
reſence of the prieſts a water which had been mixed 
with ſome conſecrated aſhes. This, which was a falutary 
potion to the innocent, cauſed the guilty to ſwell and 


burſt upon the ſpot. 


* 


It is well known to the learned, that in the temple 
of the Dii Palici* in Sicily, the accuſed uſed to write 
down his oath, which was thrown into a baſon of water, 
and if it ſwam upon the ſurface, the perſon was ac- 


* The Palici were ſuppoſed by the ancients to be the two ſons 
of Jupiter by Thalia, or according to ſome, by Ætna, who fearing 
the reſentment ef Juno, prayed the Earth to open and receive 
them. The prayer was heard, and at the end of ten months the 
Earth again opened and reſtored them to light : hence their name 


of Palicii, from ædxu £7eovai, denuo naſci. The Sicilians deified 
them, 
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quitted. The temple of Træzena was famous for 
fimilar trials. At the very-extremity of the Eaſt, in 
Malabar and Japan, we meet with cuſtoms of the ſame 
kind, founded on. the ſimplicity of the primitive ages, 
and on the ſuperſtition which is common to all nations. 

The third trial was that of a bar of red hot iron, 
which the perſon was to carry in his hand while he 
walked nine ſteps. It was more difficult to deceive in 
this than in the other trials, and therefore I do not read 
of any one who ſubmitted to it in thoſe uncivilized ages. 

You wiſh to know which of the two chutches, the 
Greek or the Latin, firſt eſtabliſhed theſe cuſtoms. We 
find inftances of theſe trials at Conſtantinople as late as 
the thirteenth century; and Pachymerus tells. us he 
was an eye-witneſs of them. It would ſeem likely 
therefore that the Greeks communicated theſe oriental 
ſuperſtitions to the Latins. | | 

In regard to the civil laws, the following one ſeems 
to me to be the moſt remarkable: A man who had no 
children might adopt them. Huſbands might repudiate 
their wives by due courſe of law, and after the divorce 
they were. ſuffered to marry another woman. We 
meet with a particular account of theſe laws in Mar- 
culfus. | | 

But what will, perhaps, appear more aftoniſhing, 
though it is not leſs true, is, that in the ſecond book 
of theſe formularies of Marculfus, we find that nothing 
was more readily permitted, nor more common than to 
derogate from that famous Salic law, by which the 
daughters were not allowed to inherit. In theſe caſes, 
a perſon brought his — before the count or his 
commiſſary, and ſaid, My dear daughter, an ancient 
« and impious cuſtom deprives our daughters of any 
* ſhare in our paternal eſtates; but having conſidered 


them, and ſwore by their name in all controverſies, On the 
ſpot where they roſe out of the earth two ſmall lakes are ſaid to 
have been formed, the waters of which were in great veneration 
for the conviction of perjurers. See Macrob. Sat. 5, 19. T. 
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| Il been 
cc this impiety, I have found, that as you have a 
5 8 to me by God, I ought to We you 
0 all alike ; therefore, my dear daughter, I deſire t 5 
” you may inherit an equal ſhare with your brothers 0 
« lands, &c.” | i | 
1 0 lived according to the Salic and Ripu- 
arian laws, were entirely unacquaintedwith the er 
of nobles and plebeians; of nobles by 14 55 and oh -— 
of nobles ab avo, or perſons living no 6 her 
but two orders of citizens, freemen an ; 
| the Mahometans and 
nearly the caſe now-a-days among on bod 
3 ina. In the capitularies* o arlemagne, t. 
un pore is uſed but once, in the fifth book, to ſignify 
t d the counts. | | 
wy 1h bities of Italy and France were governed 
according to their municipal laws. The duties which 
they paid to the ſovereign conſiſted in foderum, 5 
ratam, mantionaticum, forage, proviſions, and moveable goods. 
For a long time emperors and kings kept their 1585 
upon their demeſnes, and when they travelled, on the - 
7 5 payable in kind. There is ſtill extant one 
Charlemagne's capitularies, in which he is very ige 
on this ſubject. He orders an A 1 p 
given in to him. e find that - 
97 — of the moſt valuable articles of a country 
ftock. In ſhort, the moſt trifling as well as moſt oo 
ortant events of thoſe times lead us to the knowle 5 
of laws, manners, and uſages, of which there are har y 
any veſtiges remaining at preſent. 


itulari | ſually given to the 
* Capitularies, or capitulars, is the name u 
laws 7555 ee which the kings of France ow. 2 
meetings of their parliament, Baluze publiſhed a coll 
them in 1677, T. 
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c H A P. XXII. 


Tonis the Meal, or the Debonnair, depoſed by his Children 
| and Prelates. | 87 


HE hiſtory of the great events of this world may 

be confidered as a regiſter of crimes. The am- 
bition of the laity and the eccleſiaſtics has filled every 
age with horror. 

Charlemagne was no ſooner in his tomb, than his 
family and che empire were expoſed to the ravages of a 
civil war. | | 1 

The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona lighted the 
firſt flames, under the pretence that Bernard, King of 
Italy, was the chief of the Carlovingian family, being 
ſon to Charlemagne's eldeſt ſon. We are never at a 
loſs to diſcover the true reaſon in that mad propenſity 
to raiſe commotions, and in that frenzy l. ambition 
which avails itſelf even of the laws made to repreſs it. 
A biſhop of Orleans entered into their intrigues; both 
the uncle and nephew raiſed forces, and were ready to 
come to an engagement at Chalons- ſur-Saone; but the 
Emperor's party gained half the Italian army by money 
and promiſes. They then began to negociate, that is, 
they aimed at deceiving each other. The king was ſo 
Imprudent as to come to his uncle's camp; when 
Louis, who was called the Debonnair, becauſe he was 
weak, and who was cruel merely from that weakneſs, 
cauſed his nephew's eyes to be put out, though he 
begged for mercy on his knees. The unhappy king 
died of the torment he ſuffered in his body and mind, 
three days after that cruel execution. He was interred 
at Milan, and on his tomb was engraved, Here lies 
Bernard of pious memory. The word pious or ſaint at that 
ume ſeems to have been only an honourable title. 
Louis then cauſed his three brothers to be ſhaven and 
ſhut up in a monaſtery, left their being of the blood of 
Charlemagne ſhould entitle them to too much reſpect, 
and occaſion wars in their favour. But this was not 

Vor. I. Gen. Hiſt, Bb all: 
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all; the emperor ordered all Bernard's partiſans to be 
arreſted, whom that king had diſcovered, from the hope 
of obtaining mercy ; and they ſuffered the ſame puniſh- 
ments as himſelf: the eccleſiaſtics, however, were ex- 
cepted ; they, who were the authors of the war, were 
ſpared, and depoſition or exile was their only puniſh- 
ment. Louis aimed at keeping fair with the church; 
and the church ſoon made him ſenſible that he ought 
to have behaved with leſs cruelty and more firmneſs. 

Louis, in 817, followed his father's bad example in 
eiving kingdoms to his children, and having neither 
his father's ſtrength of mind, nor the authority it brings 
with it, he expoſed himſelf to the effects of ingrati- 
tude. With all his barbarity as an uncle, and ſe- 
verity as a brother, as a father he was certainly too in- 
dulgent. 

fter having raiſed his eldeſt ſon Lotharius to be his 
colleague in the empire, and giving Aquitain to the 
ſecond named Pepin, and Bavaria to Louis his third 
ſon, there ſtill remained an infant whom he had had 
by a ſecond wife : this was Charles the Bald, who was 
afterwards emperor : he reſolved after the diviſion not 
to leave this child, the ſon of a wife whom he loved, 
without dominions. 

One of the ſources to which we may aſcribe the mil- 
fortunes of Louis the Weak, and ſo many other greater 
diſaſters with which Europe has been afflicted, was that 
abuſe which began to ariſe of granting power in the 
world to thoſe who had renounced the world. 

Vala, abbot of Corby, an illegitimate relation of 
Louis, was the perſon who began this memorable ſcene. 
He was a man whom zeal, or the ſpirit of faction, or 
both together, had rendered furious; one of thoſe 

arty leaders, who have been ſo often obſerved to do 
a great deal of miſchief while they preach up virtue, 
and to throw every thing into confuſion for the ſake of 
order and diſcipline. | 

In a parliament held at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 
$29; a parliament to which the abbots were admitted 


from their being lords of very large manors, this Vala 
| | publicly 
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publicly reproached the emperor for all the diſorders in 


the ſtate: It is you,” ſaid he, © that are guilty 
« of them.” He afterwards ſpoke to every member of 
the parliament, even in a more ſeditious manner. He 
went ſo far as to accuſe the Empreſs Judith of adultery. 
He ſtrove to hinder the gifts the emperor was deſirous 
of beſtowing on the ſon he had by this empreſs; in 
ſhort, he diſhonoured and diſturbed the royal family, 
and conſequently the empire, under the pretence of 


promoting the welfare of the ſtate. 


At length the emperor, being irritated, ſent back 
Vala to his monaſtery,. which he certainly ought never 
to have quitted; and reſolving to ſatisfy his wife, he 
gave her ſon a ſmall part of Germany towards the Rhine, 
which was Switzerland and Franche-Comte, | 
If the laws of Europe had been founded on paternal 
authority, and if every mind had been penetrated with 
the neceſlity of filial reſpect, as the firſt of all duties, 
which I have obſerved is the caſe in China, the three 
children of the emperor, who had received their crowns 
from him, would not have revolted againſt their fa- 
ther, for giving an inheritance to a child by a ſecond 
marriage. | 

At firſt they contented themſelves with venting their 
complaints; but it was not long before the Abbot of 
Corby joined with the Abbot of St. Denis, a perſon of 
a ſtill more factious diſpoſition, and who having the 
abbeys of St. Medard, Soiſſons, and St. Germain-des- 
pres, was capable of raiſing forces, and ſoon after did 
lo, The Biſhops of Vienne, Lyons, and Amiens, 
Joining theſe monks, excited the princes to a civil war, 
declaring that all who were not of their party were 
rebels to God and the church. In vain did Louis the 
Debonnair, inſtead of raiſing armies, aſſemble four 
councils, in which were made good but uſeleſs laws. 
His ſons were in arms ; and this, I believe, is the firſt 
inſtance of three ſons uniting in a rebellion againſt 
their father, The emperor at length prepared to de- 
fend himſelf, and two camps were ſeen filled with biſhops, 
abbots, and monks; but on the ſide of the princes 

1 B b 2 there 
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there was Pope Gregory IV. whoſe name gave great 
weight to their party. It was already the intereſt of 
the popes to humble the emperors. Gregory's prede- 
ceſſor, Stephen, had before this been inſtalled in the 
Pontifical chair without the conſent of Louis; and the 
raiſing diſputes between the father and his children, 
ſeemed a ready means of aggrandizing themſelves on 
their ruins. Pope Gregory therefore came into France, 
and threatened the emperor with excommunication, 


This ceremony however, did not as yet convey the idea 


the popes afterwards aimed at annexing to it ; for no- 
body dared to pretend that an excommunicated perſon 
was deprived of his fortune by excommunication alone: 
but they thought of rendering a perſon execrable, and 
of ſeparating all the ties that were capable of attaching 
mankind to him. | | 

The biſhops however, who were of the emperor's 

arty, made uſe of their right, and courageouſly in- 
|= Ee the Pope, that Si excommunicaturus veniet, excom- 
municatus abibit; * If he came to excommunicate, he 
s himſelf ſhould return excommunicated.” They 
wrote to him with firmneſs, treated him like a 
Pope, but at the ſame time like a brother. Gregory 


however, with ſtill greater haughtineſs, made them the 


following reply, „The term brother is expreſſive of too 
« great an equality; confine yourſelves to that of 
% Pope; acknowledge my ſuperiority, and know that 
< the ayghority of my chair is ſuperior to that of 
„ Lovis's throne.” In ſhort, in his letter he evaded 
the oath he had taken to the emperor. | 
At length the war was turned into negociations. 
The pontiff ſet up for arbitrator, and went to meet the 
emperor in his camp, where he had the ſame advant- 
age that Louis formerly had over Bernard : he ſeduced 
his troops or ſuffered them to be ſeduced ; he deceived 
Louis or was himſelf deceived by the rebels, in whoſe 
name he ſpoke, and ſcarce had he left the camp when that 
very night half of the imperial army went over to Lotha- 
rius, his ſon. This deſertion happened near Baſil, on the 


borders of Alſace, and the plain where the Pope carried 
| on 
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on this negociation is ſtill called She Field of Lies, a name 
which might be very properly applied to many other 
places, in which negociations have been carried on. The 


unhappy monarch then ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner to 


his rebellious children, with his wife Judith, the object 
of their hatred; he likewiſe delivered up to them his ſon 
Charles, who was only ten years of age, and the inno- 
cent pretext for this war. In more barbarous times, as 
in the reigns of Clovis and his children, or in countries 
like Conſtantinople, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if they 
had murdered Judith and her ſon, and even the em- 
peror : but the conquerors contented themſelves with 
cauſing the empreſs to be ſhaved and ſent to priſon in 
Lombardy ; with ſhutting up young Charles in the 
convent of Prum, in the midſt of the foreſt of Ar- 
denne; and with dethroning their father. I think that 
in reading this diſaſter of a fond parent, we cannot but 
feel a ſecret ſatisfaction, when we find that his ſons 
were equally ungrateful to the Abbot Vala, the firſt 
author of theſe troubles, and to the Pope, by whom 
they had been ſo well ſupported, The Pope went back 
to Rome, deſpiſed by the conquerors, and Vala ſhut 
himſelf up in a monaſtery in Italy. 
Lotharius, who was ſo much the more culpable, as he 
had been raiſed to a ſhare of the, empire, dragged his 
father as a priſoner to Compiegne. A fatal abuſe had 
about that time been introduced into the church, which 
torbade the carrying of arms and exercifing LN func- 
tions during the time of public penance. Theſe pe- 
nances were ſeldom practiſed, and ſcarcely ever fell on 
any beſides ſome unhappy perſons amongſt the dregs of 
the people; yet it was reſolved, that the emperor 
ſhould ſubmit to this infamous puniſhment, under the 
colour of a voluntary Chriſtian humiliation, and to im- 
pole upon him a perpetual penance that would degrade 
him for ever. | 8 | 

Louis was intimidated, and had the meanneſs ta 
condeſcend to this propoſal, which they had the bold- 


neſs to make him. An Archbiſhop of Rheims, named 
| Ebbon, who, in ſpight of the laws, had been raiſed by 


Louis 
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Louis himſelf from a ſervile condition to this dignity, 
depoſed his ſovereign and benefactor. 
was obliged to make his appearance, ſurrounded by 
thirty biſhops, canons, and monks, in the church of 
Notre Dame at Soiſſons; and Lotharius was preſent to 
enjoy the ſight of his father's humiliation. A hair-cloth 
was ſpread before the altar ; and the archbiſhop or- 
dered the emperor to take off his belt, ſword and coat, 
and to proſtrate himſelf on the cloth. Louis with his 
face to the earth, requeſted the public penance, which 
he too well deſerved for ſubmitting to it. The arch- 
biſhop forced him to read with a loud voice a paper, 
in which he accuſed himſelf of ſacrilege and murder; 
and the unhappy prince read deliberately a liſt of his 
crimes, among which it is expreſsly mentioned, that he 
had cauſed his troops to march in Lent, and had called 
a parliament on Holy Thurſday. A verbal proceſs was 
drawn up of the whole tranſaction, which is a monu- 
ment ſtill ſubſiſting of the extremes of inſolence and 
meanneſs. In this verbal proceſs they do not conde- 
ſcend to give Louis the title of emperor : but he is 
there called Dominus Ludovicus, a nobleman, a venerable 
* perſon. | als 

Men are fond of bringing precedents in ſupport of 
any extraordinary tranſactions. This penance of Louis 
the Debonnair, was authoriſed by the example of a Vi- 
figoth King named Vamba, who reigned in Spain in 
681. This was the prince who had received the unc- 
tion at his coronation ; but his intellects being im- 
Paired, he ſubmitted to a public penance at the council 
of Toledo, and ſhut himſelf up in a cloyſter. His ſuc- 
ceſſor, Hervicus, had acknowledged that he held his 
crown of the biſhops. This fact was quoted, as if vil- 
lainy could be juſtified by example. They likewiſe 
alledged the penance of the Emperor Theodoſius: but 
it was a very different caſe. This Prince had cauſed 
fifteen thouſand citizens of Theſſalonica to be maſſacred, 
not in a ſudden tranſport of paſſion, as is falſely 
aſſerted every day in vain panegyrics, but after very 


mature deliberation. This premeditated crime 15 
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have drawn on him the reſentment of the people, who 
did not chuſe him their ſovereign, to have their throats 
cut. St. Ambroſe did a noble action in refuſing him ad- 
mittance into the church, and Theodoſius acted ve 
prudently in aſſwaging in ſome degree the hatred of the 
people, by abſtaining from public worſhip during the 
ſpace of about eight months; a trifling and contemp- 
tible atonement for the moſt barbarous crime that 
ever diſgraced the memory of a ſovereign. 

Louis was confined for a year in a cell of the con- 
vent of St. Medard at Soiſſons, cloathed with ſackcloth 
like a penitent, without ſervants, without conſolation, 
and dead to the reſt of the world. If he had had but 
one ſon, he would have been loſt for ever ; but his 
three ſons quarreling about his ſpoils, their diſſenſions 
reſtored the father to his liberty and crown. 

He was removed to St. Denis, when two of his ſons, 
Louis and Pepin, came to re-eſtabliſh him on the 
throne, and to reſtore to his arms his wife and fon 
Charles. The aſſembly of Soiſſons was anathematized 
by another at Thionville: but this coſt the Archbiſhop 
of Rheims only the loſs of his ſee; and that prelate 
was only tried and depoſed in the veſtry; whereas the 
emperor had been depoſed in public at the foot of the 
altar. Some other biſhops were alſo deprived of their 
ſees; and this was all the puniſhment the emperor 
could or dared to inflict on them. | 

It was not long before one of the ſame ſons who had 
re-eſtabliſhed him on his throne, Louis of Bavaria, re- 
belled again. On the news of this revolt, the unhappy 
father died of grief in a tent near Mentz, ſaying, I 
forgive Louis, but let him know that he has been the 
* caule of my death.” | 

He is ſaid to have confirmed in a ſolemn manner by 
his laſt will, the donation made by Pepin and Charle- 
magne to the Church of Rome. Fr 

On the ſubject of this confirmation there are the ſame 
doubts, as there are concerning the donation itſelf, It 
is difficult to believe that Charlemagne and his ſon 
ſhould make a preſent to the Pope of Venice, Sicily, 
I Sardunia 
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Sardima and Corſica, countries to which they had at 
fartheſt only the conteſted right of fovereign juric. 
diftion. 

Sicily, which belonged to the Greek emperors, and 
was infeſted by the continual deſcents of the Arabs ? 


„» > 
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State of Europe after the Death of Louis the Weak, or the 
Dioebonnair. The Separation of Germany from the Frank, 
or French Empire. 


X FTER the death of Charlemagne's ſon, his em- 

pire experienced the ſame fate as that of Alex- 
ander, or as that which we ſhall ſoon ſee befel the Em- 
pire of the Caliphs. Having been founded with pre- 
cipitation, it as haſtily declined; it was ſoon divided 
by inteſtine wars. 8 : 

It is by no means ſurpriſing that princes who had de- 
throned their father, ſhould be defirous of exterminat- 
ing one another; each was ſtriving to ſtrip his brother, 
Lotharius, the emperor, would have all. Charles the 
Bald, King of France, and Louis, King of Bavaria, 
united their forces againſt him. A grandſon to Louis 
the Debonnair, the ſon of Pepin, King of Aquitain, 
Who was king after his father's death, joined Lotharius. 
Fheſe laid the empire waſte, and drained it of ſoldiers. 
In ſnort, two kings againſt two kings, three of whom 
were brothers, and the ather their nephew, gave bat- 
tle at Fontenay in Auxerrois, the horror of which was 
worthy of a civil war. Many authors affure us, that in 
this engagement there periſhed an hundred thouſand 
men. It is true, that theſe authors were not cotempo- 
| raries, and that we ought to have at leaſt the liberty of 
doubting whether ſo much blood was ſpilt. The Em- 

or Lotharius was overcome. This battle, like ſo 
many others, decided nothing. It ought to be men- 


tioned however, that the biſhops who fought under 
| | Charles 
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Charles and Louis, directed a faſt to be obſerved 
throughout the army, and prayers for the dead. It 
would have been more Chriſtian like not to have killed 
them. Lotharius then ſet the world an example of po- 
licy, altogether different from that of Charlemagne. 
The conqueror of the Saxons had made them fub- 
mit to Chriſtianity as a neceſſary reſtraint : their hav- 
ing ſometimes revolted, and frequently returned to the 
ancient worſhip, was a mark of their averſion to a re- 
ligion, which they confidered as a puniſhment : but Lo- 
tharius, in order to engage them to embrace his in- 
tereſt, gave them an entire liberty of conſcience, on 
which half of the country returned to Idolatry, but 
continued faithful to the king, This conduct, and that 
of Charlemagne his grandfather, let people ſee by what 
different methods princes make religion ſubſervient to 
their own intereſts, and it is on theſe intereſts the fate 
of the world conſtantly depends. A Frank and a Sa- 
lian founded the kingdom of France; and a ſon of the 
Mayor or Majordomo Pepin founded the empire of 
the Franks, which was divided for ever by the quarrels 
of three brothers. Theſe three unnatural children, 
Lotharius, Louis of Bavaria and Charles the Bald, after 
having ſpilt ſo much blood at Fontenay, at length diſ- 
membered the Empire of Charlemagne by the famous 
peace of Verdun, by which Charles II. furnamed the 
Bald, had France; Lotharius Italy, Provence, Dau- 
phiny, Languedoc, Switzerland, Lorrain, Alſace, and 
Flanders; and Louis of Bavaria, ſurnamed the Germanic, 
Germany. | 

It is from this era that the moſt learned hiſtorians 
begin to give the name of French to the Franks. From 
this period the Germans may date their private laws; 
this likewiſe was the origin of their public laws and of 
the hatred between the French and the Germans. Each 
of the three brothers was diſturbed in the enjoyment of 
his poſſeſſions by eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and by thoſe 
diviſions which always ariſe among enemies who have 
made peace againſt their inclinations. - 
Vor. . Ge, . Ce It 
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It was in the midſt of theſe diſſentions that Charles 

the Bald; the firſt King of France alone, and Louis the 

Germanic, the firſt King of Germany, aſſembled a 

council at Aix-la-Chapelle againſt Lotharivs ; and this 

Lotharius was the firſt Frank Emperor who was ſtrip. 
d of Germany and France. | 


The prelates by common conſent declared Lothariug 


deprived of his right to the crown, and his ſubjects 
releaſed from their oath of fidelity. Do you promiſe 
e to govern better than he has done?“ ſaid they to the 
two brothers Charles and Louis: We promile it,” 
the two kings replied; And we,” ſaid the biſhop, 
who ſat as preſident, „permit you by divine au- 
< thority, and command you to reign in his ſtead.” 
When we ſee biſhops thus diſpoſing of crowns, we 
are not to ſuppoſe that they were then what the elec- 
tors of the empire are now. They were powerful, in- 
deed, but none of them were ſovereigns. The autho- 
Tity of their character, and the reſpect paid them by 
the people, were the inſtruments which Kings made 
uſe of at pleaſure. There was much more weakneſs 
than grandeur in theſe eccleſiaſtics thus deciding the 
right of kings, according to the orders they received 
from thoſe who had the greateſt ſtrength. 

We ought not to be ſurpriſed, that ſome years after 
an Archbiſhop of Sens, with twenty other biſhops, 
preſumed in a like conjuncture to depoſe Charles the 
Bald, King of France: an action done to pleaſe Louis 
of Bavaria, Theſe monarchs, who were as wicked 
kings as they were unnatural brothers, not being able 
to effect their mutual deſtruction, cauſed each other to 
be anathematized by turns; but it is ſtrange, that 
Charles, in a writing he condeſcended to publiſh againſt 
the Archbiſhop of Sens, ſhould ſay, At leaſt that 
« archbiſhop ought: not to have depoſed me, before! 
« had made my appearance before the biſhops who 
« conſecrated me king: it was fit that I ſhould have 
© firſt ſubmitted to their judgment, having been al- 
« ways ready to reſign myſelf to their paternal cor- 
< reetion and chaſtiſement,” When the race of Char- 
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lemagne was reduced to this humiliating language, it 
was viſibly hurrying to its ruin. Vis 

I return to Lotharius, who had always a large party 
in Germany, and was in quiet poſſeſſion of Italy. He 
paſſed the Alps, cauſed his ſon Louis to be crowned, 
who went to try Pope Sergius II. at Rome. The pon- 
tiff made his appearance, anſwered in a formal manner 
the accuſations of a Biſhop of Mentz, juſtified himſelf, 
and afterwards took: the oath of fidelity to the ſame 
Lotharius who had been depoſed by the biſhops. Lo- 
tharius alſo made that celebrated and uſeleſs decree, 
that to avoid the ſeditions, which too frequently aroſe, 
the * r. be no longer elected by the people; and that 
notice ſhould be ſent to the emperor whenever the holy 
ſee was vacant. : | 

It ſeems ſtrange that the emperor ſhould be ſome- 
times ſo humble, and at other times ſo haughty : but 
he had an army in the neighbourhood of Rome, when 
the Pope ſwore allegiance to him ; and he had none 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, when the biſhops dethroned him. 

Their ſentence was but one ſcandal more added to the 
deſolations of Europe; the provinces from the Alps to 
the Rhine no longer knew whom they were to obey : 
the cities every day changed their tyrants : the villages 
were ravaged by different parties one after another : 
nothing was heard of but battles; and in theſe battles 
there were always monks, abbots, and biſhops, who 
died ſword in hand. Hugh, one of Charlemagne's ſons, 
who had been obliged to turn monk, and who became 
afterwards Abbot of St. Quintin, was killed before 
Toulouſe, with the Abbot of Ferriere; and two biſhops 
were made priſoners there. 

This combuſtion ſtopped for a moment, only to break 
out again with freſh fury. The three brothers, Lo- 
tharius, Charles and Louis, made a new diviſion, 
which became a new ſource of diſcontent and war. 

The Emperor Lotharius, after having turned Europe 
upſide down, without cauſe, and without obtaining 
glory, finding his health declining, became a monk in 
che abbey of Prum: but he did not wear the habit 
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above fix days, and died an ideot, after having lived 


a tyrant. Fi ra ib” cn 
75 the death of this third emperor of the Weſt there 
aroſe new kingdoms in Europe, like heaps of earth 
after the ſhocks of a great earthquake. e 
Another Lotharius, ſon of that emperor, gave the 
name of Lotharinge to a pretty extenſive tract of country, 
ſince by contraction called Loyrain, ſituated between the 
Rhine, the Scheld, the Maeſe, and the fea. Brabant 
was called Lower Eorrain, the reſt was Upper Lorrain. 
At preſent none of this Upper Lorrain goes by that 
name, but a ſmall province which has been lately ſwal- 
lowed up in the kingdom of France. 

A fecond fon of the emperor Lotharius, named 
Charles, had Savoy, Dauphiny, and a part of Lyon- 
nois, Provence, and Languedoc. This ftate compoſed 
the kingdom of Arles, fo called from the name of its 
capital, once an opulent city, and embelliſhed- by the 
Romans, but at that time poor and infignificant, as 
were all the cities on this ſide the Alps. | 

A barbarian named Solomon, became ſoon after King 
of Britany, a part of which was ſtill Pagan; but all 
theſe kingdoms fell as quickly as they were raiſed. 

The ſhadow of the Roman empire ſtill ſubſiſted. 
Louis, the fecond ſon of Lotharius, who had received 
a part of Italy for his ſhare, was proclaimed Emperor 
by the Biſhop of Rome, Sergius II. in 8559. He did 
not refide at Rome, nor did he poſſeſs a ninth part of 
the empire of Charlemagne : he had only in Italy an 
authority contefted by the Popes and the Dukes of Be- 
nevento, who then poſſeſſed a conſiderable territority. 

After his death, which happened in 875, if the Salic 
law had taken effect with reſpe& to the family of 
Charlemagne, the empire would have belonged to the 
eldeſt of that houſe; and Louis of Germany, the eldeſt 
deſcendant of Charlemagne, would have fucceeded his 
nephew, who died without children; but troops and 
money conſtituted the right of Charles the Bald. He 
ſhut up the paſſage of the Alps againſt his brother, 
and haftened to Rome with ſome troops, Reginus. 


and 
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and the annals of Metz and Fuld aſſure us, that he 
bought the empire of Pope John VIII. The Pope not 
only made him pay for this honqur, but taking ad- 
vantage of the conjuncture, gave him the empire with 
the authority of a ſovereign; and Charles received it 
as his vaſſal, proteſting that he held it of the Pope, as 
he had before in France, in 859, proteſted that he 
ought to ſubmit to the judgment ef the biſhops à thus 
conſtantly degrading his dignity in order to enjoy it. 
In his time . the Roman empire was com- 
poſed of France and Italy. It is faid that he was 
poiſoned by his phyſician, a Jew, named Sedecias ; but 
nobody has ever faid for what reafon his phyſician com- 
mitted this crime. What could he get by poiſoning 
his maſter ? From whom could he have procured a 
better appointment? Beſides, as no author mentions 
any puniſhment inflicted on the phyſician, we ought 
to queſtion the truth of this prince's being poiſoned, 
and content ourſelves with reflecting, that the Chriſtians 
in Europe were ſo ignorant, that kings were obliged to 
ſearch for phyſicians amongſt the Jews and Arabians. 
| This ſhadow of the Roman empire continued ſtill the 
object of ambition; and Louis the Stammerer, King of 
France, the ſon of Charles the Bald, diſputed it with 
the other deſcendants of Charlemagne. They hkewiſe 
alked it of the Pope. A Duke of Spoleto, and a 
Marquis of Tuſcany, who had been inveſted with theſe 
ſtates by Charles the Bald, feized the perſon of Pope 
John VIII. and plundered a part of Rome, to force him, 
as they ſaid, to give the empire to Carloman, King of 
Bavaria, the eldeſt of the race of Charlemagne. Pope 
John VIII. was not only thus perſecuted in Rome by 
the Italians, but was obliged in 877, to pay twenty- 
hve thouſand pounds weight of filver to the Maho- 
metans, the poſſeſſors of Sicily and the Neapolitan 
coaſt. This was the money with which Charles the 
Bald had purchaſed the empire. It paſſed ſoon after 
out of the hands of the Pope into thoſe of the 
Saracens, and the Pope even ſigned an authentic treaty, 
1 he engaged to pay them the ſame ſum an- 
nually, Tot 
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However this pontiff, who was tributary to the Ma. 
hometans, and a priſoner in Rome, eſcaped, embarked 
and got into France, where he crowned Louis the Stam. 
merer in the city of Troyes, after the example of Leo 
III. of Adrian and Stephen III. who were perſecuted at 
home, and beſtowed crowns abroad. 
Under Charles the Fat, Emperor and King of France, 
the | miſery of Europe was redoubled. The more re- 
motely the blood of Charlemagne ſpread from its 
ſource, the more it degenerated. Charles the Fat was 
declared incapable of reigning by an aſſembly of French 
and German lords, who depoſed him near Mentz, in a 
diet called by himſelf. Theſe were not biſhops, who 
taking advantage of a prince's paſſions, ſeemed to diſ- 
poſe of a crown ; but the leading perſons of the nation, 
who believed that they had a right to nominate him 
that was to govern them, and to command at their 
head. We are told that the intellects of Charles the 
Fat became weakened; and there is no doubt of it, ſince 
he ſuffered himſelf to be dethroned without reſiſtance, 
and thus at once to loſe Germany, France, and Italy, 
and at length to have no other means of ſubſiſtence 
than the charity of the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who con- 
deſcended to allow him a maintenance. It ſeems very 
plain, that the order of ſucceſſion was then entirely 
diſregarded, ſince Arnolph, the baſtard of Carloman, 
fon of Louis the Stammerer, was declared emperor, 
and Eudes, or Odo, Count of Paris, was King of France. 
There was at that time neither the right of birth, nor 
the acknowledged right of election: Europe was 2 
chaos, in which the ſtrongeſt roſe upon the ruins of 
the weakeſt, in order to be at length thrown down by 
others. | Y £61 e 
The whole hiſtory of thoſe times is deſcriptive only 
of a few barbarous chiefs, who conteſted with biſhops 
the government of an ignorant people. It would ſeem 
as if mankind in thoſe days were deficient in reafon and 
courage, two things which were eſſentially neceilary 
amidſt ſo many ſcenes of horror. 
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C: HA P. XXV. | 
Of the Normans towards the Ninth Century. 


HE whole empire being thus divided, every part 

of it was weak and unhappy. This confuſion 
opened a paſſage to the people of Scandinavia, and the 
inhabitants on the coaſts of the Baltickx. Thoſe: bar- 
barians, who were too numerous, having only an un- 
grateful ſoil to cultivate, and being without manufac- 
tures, and ſtrangers to the arts, aimed only at ſpreading 
themſelves far from their native country. Robbery and 
piracy were as neceſſary for them as carnage is for beaſts 
of prey. In Germany they were called Normans, or 
Men of the North, without diſtinction, juſt as we ſtill 
ſay in general, the Cor ſairs of Barbary. So early as the 
fourth century they joined the fleets of the other bar- 
barians, who carried deſolation even as far as Rome and 
Africa; yet under Charlemagne we have ſeen that they 
confined themſelves within their own bounds for fear of 
lavery. In the time of Louis the Debonnair they re- 
newed their cruizes. The foreſts with which thoſe 
countries were over-grown, furniſhed them with wood 
tor building their barks, which were navigated with 
two fails and a number of oars, and would contain 
about an hundred men with their proviſion of beer, ſea- 
biſcuit, cheeſe, and ſmoaked meat. They ſailed along 
the coaſt, landed where they found no reſiſtance, and 
returned home with their booty, which they afterwards 
divided among themſelves, according to the laws of 
piracy, in the ſame manner as is now practiſed in Bar- 
bary, In 843, they entered France by the river Seine, 
and pillaged the city of Rouen. Another fleet failed 
up the Loire, and laid the whole country waſte as far 
as Touraine : they carried the men into ſlavery, divided 
the women and girls among themſelves, and even took 
the children to bring them up to their trade of piracy : 
in ſhort, cattle, furniture, and every thing were carried 
off, and they ſometimes ſold on one coaſt what 3 
1 ha 
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had pillaged on another. The ſucceſs of the firſt ad- 
venturers excited the avarice of their indigent country- 
men, and theſe were joined by the inhabitants on the 
coaſts of Germany and Gaul, in the ſame manner as the 
renegadoes of Provence and Sicily, have been found 
ſerving on board Algerine veſſels: 

In 844 they covered the ſea with their ſhips, and 
landed almoſt at one and the ſame time in England, 
France and Spain. It would feem that neither the 
government of France, nor that of England were 
ſo well adminiſtered as that of the Mahometans who 
reigned in Spain ; for no meaſures were taken either by 
the French or Engliſh to prevent theſe irruptions ; 
whereas in Spain, the Arabians guarded their coaſts 
and at length repulſed the pirates. 

In 845 the Normans plundered Hamburgh, and pe- 
netrated into Germany. They were no longer a diſ- 
orderly multitude of corſairs ; but a fleet of fix hundred 
veſſels that had a regular army on board, with Erick 

King of Denmark at their head, who gained two bat- 
tiles before he re-imbarked.. This king of the pirates 
after his return home with the ſpoils of the Germans, 
ſent to France one of the admirals of the corſairs, to 
whom hiſtory gives the name of Regnier, who went 
up the Seine with an hundred and twenty ſail. To all 
appearance theſe hundred and twenty veſſels did not 
carry ten thouſand men; yet with a number probably 
ſtill inferior, he pillaged Rouen a ſecond time, and 
proceeded even to Paris. In ſuch invaſions, when the 
weakneſs of an adminiſtration has provided no remedy, 
the terror of the people increaſes the danger, and the 
greateſt number flies before the ſmalleſt. The Pari- 
ſians, who at other times defended themſelves with ſo 
much courage, abandoned their city, and the Normans 
found nothing there but wooden houſes, which they 
burnt. The unhappy king, Charles the Bald, retreated 
with a few troops to St. Denis, and inſtead of oppoſ- 
ing theſe barbarians, purchaſed the retreat they con- 
deſcended to make at the rate of fourteen thouſand 
marks. It is probable that theſe marks were what gt 
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for a long time called miarcas, and which were equal to 
about half a crown of our money. One is provoked at 


reading in our authors, that many of theſe barbarians 
were puniſhed with ſudden death for having pillaged 
the church of St. Germain- des- prés. Neither the peo- 
ple nor their ſaints made any defence; but the con- 
quered always had the ſhameful conſolation of ſup- 
poſing miracles performed againſt their eonquerers. 
Charles the Bald, in thus purchaſing the peace, only 
afforded the pirates new reſources of making war, and 


deprived himſelf of the means of ſupporting it. The 


Normans made uſe of this money in carrying on the 
ſiege of Bourdeaux, which they plundered; and what 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the horror and humiliation, 
of the French, Pepin, King of Aquitain, who was 
deſcended from Charlemagne, not finding himſelf able 


to reſiſt theſe barbarians, joined with them; and then 


France, about the year 858, was entirely ravaged. 
The Normans ſtrengthened by theſe allies, for a Ion 

time laid waſte Germany, Flanders and England. We 
have lately ſeen armies of an hundred thouſand men 
ſcarce able, after very ſignal victories, to take two 
towns; ſo much have the art of fortification, and the 
art of war been improved: but at that time barba- 
rians fighting againſt other | barbarians, who were at 
variance among themſelves, found, after the firſt ſuc- 
ceſs, ſcarcely any thing to ſtop their career ; ſometimes 


indeed they were defeated, but they ſoon returned again 


with additional ſtrength. | ! | 
Godfrey, Prince of Denmark, to whom Charles the 
Fat yielded a part of Holland in the year 882, pene- 
trated from thence into Flanders, when his Normans 
paſſed from the Somme to rhe Oiſe without reſiſtance, 
took and burnt Pontoiſe, and arrived by land and water 
at Paris. | * 81 1 31 
The Pariſians, who had then learnt. to prepare them- 
ſelves for an irruption, did not abandon the gapital as 
they had done ts, Odo or Eudes,, Count of 
Paris, whoſe valour afterwards raiſed him'to the throne 
of France, made ſuch regulations in the city, as ani- 
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mated their courage, and ſerved them inſtead of towers 
| and ramparts. Sigefroy, who commanded the Nor- 
mans, preſſed the fiege with an obſtinate fury, and not 
F without a certain degree of military ſkill. The Nor- 

| mans made uſe of the battering ram to beat down the 
walls. This invention is almoſt of as ancient a date as 
walls themſelves; for men in general are as induſtrious 
| dio deſtroy as to raiſe up. And here J muſt beg leave to 
| digreſs from my ſubject for a moment, to obſerve, that 
the Trojan horſe was nothing more than a ſimilar en- 
gine, to which was fixed an horſe's head of braſs, in 
ke manner as they afterwards made uſe of the head of 
a ram. This we are told by Pauſanias in his Hiſtory 
of Greece. They effected a breach, and gave three 
aſſaults, which the Pariſians fuſtained with unſhaken 
courage. They had at their head not only Count 
Eudes, but alſo Goſlin their biſhop, who every day, 
after he had beſtowed his benedictions on the people, 
repaired to the breach, with a helmet on his head, a 
| quiver of arrows on his back, and an ax at his girdle, 
| | and having er the croſs on the rampart, 4 
with it in his fight. This biſhop appears to have 
had at leaſt as much authority in the city as Count 

| Eudes ; fince Sigefroy firſt addreſſed himſelf to him, to 
| obtain a permiſſion to enter Paris: however, the pre- 
| late died of fatigue in the midſt of the fiege, leaving 
| a memory equally dear and reſpectable ; fot though he 
armed thoſe hands which religion reſerved folely for the 
ſervice of the altar, yet ke armed them for that altar 
itſelf, and for his fellow citizens, in the juſteſt cauſe, 
and for the moſt neceſſary defence, the firft law of na- 
ture, which is always ſuperior to every other law. His 
| brethren had only armed themſelves in civil wars, 
| and againſt Chriſtians : but if an apotheofis is due to 
any man, this prelate who fought and died for his 
country, had perhaps a much better right to a place 1n 
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heaven, than ſuch numbers of obſcure , perſons, whoſe an 
virtue, if they had any, was generally of no ſervice to 3 


the world. Yo into E 
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The Normans blocked up the city a year and a half, 
during which time the Pariſians experienced all the 
horrors that attend a long ſiege, ſuch as famine and 

eſtilence, and yet remained unſhnaken. At length the 
2 Charles the Fat, King of France, appeared on 
the Mount of Mars, now called Montmartre; but not 
daring to attack the Normans, he only came to pur- 
chafe another ſhameful truce. Theſe barbarians left 
Paris to go and beſiege Sens, and plunder. Burgundy ; 
while Charles went to Mentz, to aſſemble a parlra- 
ment that deprived him of a throne of which he was 
ſo unworthy. | | 11 gh { 

The Normans continued their devaſtations; but 
though they were enemies to the Chriſtian name, they 
never attempted to force any one torenounce Chriſtianity, 
They nearly refembled the Franks, the Goths, the 
Alans, the Huns, and the Heruli, who in the fourth 
century fought for new ſettlements, and were ſo far 
from impoſing a religion on' the. Romans, that they 
eaſily accommodated themſelves to theirs: thus the 
Turks, in plundering; the empire of the Caliphs, ſub- 
mitted to the Mahometan religion. 0 | 

At length. Rollo, or Raoul, the moſt illuſtrious of 
theſe northern robbers, after being driven from Den- 
mark, aſſembled in Scandinavia all thoſe who were 
willing to attach themſelves to his fortune; and found- 
ing the hopes of his future grandeur on the weakneſs of 
Europe, he attempted new adventures. He landed 
firſt in England, where his countrymen were already 
eſtabliſned; but after two uſeleſs victories, he ſteered 
his courſe towards France, which other Normans had 
ruined, but had not been able to enſlave. 

Rollo was the only one of his countrymen, who by 
ſeeking for a fixed eſtabliſhment, ceaſed to deſerve the 


name of barbarian. Having made himſelf maſter of 


Rouen without difficulty, inſtead of deſtroying it he 
cauſed its walls and towers to be rebuilt. Rouen be- 
came his arſenal from whence he made his excurſions 
into England or France, carrying on his wars with 
1 equal 
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equal policy and fury. France was expiring under the 
reign of Charles the Simple, who was a king only in 
name and whoſe monarchy was even more diſmem- 
bered, by the dukes, counts, and barons, his ſubjects, 
than by the Normans. Charles the Eat had given 
gold to the barbarians; but Charles the Simple offered 
to Rollo his daughter and his provincees. 

Rollo began with demanding Normandy, and Charles 
thought himſelf happy in getting off ſo cheap. He 
afterwards demanded Britany; this was diſputed, but 
Charles was obliged to give up this too with certain 


clauſes, which the ſtrongeſt always explains to his ow 


advantage. Thus Britany, which a little before had 
been a kingdom, was made a fief to Neuſtria; and Neu- 
ſtria, which ſoon afterwards was called Normandy from 
the name of its uſurpers, was made a ſeparate ſtate, the 
duzkes of which paid an empty homage to the crown 
of France. „ MLLOt TH, 
The Archbiſhop of Rouen. prevailed on Rollo to 
turn Chriſtian ; and this prince readily embraced a re- 
ligion that tended to confirm his power . 
They only are true conquerors who know how to 
make laws: their power is durable; the others are tor- 
rents that paſs away. Rollo after a time was at peace, 
and became the only legiſlator of his time on the Chriſ- 
tian continent. It is well known with what inflexibi- 
lity he adminiſtered juſtice, He. aboliſhed theft and 
robbery amongſt his Danes, who had hitherto lived 
only on rapine; and for a long time after his deceaſe, 
the ſole pronouncing of his name was an order to the 
officers of juſtice to run to ſuppreſs any act of violence: 
from thence comes the cuſtom of calling Haro, ſo well 
1 in Normandy. The blood of the Danes and 
ranks being intermixed, at length produced thoſe 
heroes, whom we ſhall ſee conquering England, Na- 
ples and Sicily, | ee 
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„H A P. XXVI. 


Of England towards the Ninth Century, and of Alfred the 


Ne 

HE Engliſh, a people who are become ſo power- 
ful, who are famous for commerce and war, and 
who are ſo attached to their laws, and to true liberty 
which conſiſts in their obedience of thoſe laws, were at 
that time nothing to what they are at preſent. 
They had no ſooner got rid of the Roman yoke, 
than they fell a prey to the Saxons, who after making 
the conqueſt of England towards the fixth century, 
were in the eighth ſubdued by Charlemagne in their own 
country. Theſe uſurpers divided the country into ſeven 
little diſtricts called kingdoms ; which were at length 
reunited under King Egbert of the Saxon line, when 
the Normans came to ravage England as well as France. 
It is pretended, that in 852, they failed up the Thames 
with three hundred veſſels, when the Engliſh did not 

defend themſelves much better than the Franks had 
done; but like them paid their conquerors. A king 
named Ethelbert followed the unhappy example of 
Charles the Bald : he gave them money ; and the ſame 
fault had the ſame puniſhment: for'the pirates made uſe' 
of this money to ſubdue the country. They brought 
one half of England under ſubjection. As the Engliſh 
are naturally brave, and defended by their ſituation, 
there muſt have been very eſſential defects in their 
government, ſince they were generally ſubdued even by 
people who ought not even to have invaded them with 
impunity. The accounts of the dreadful devaſtations 
committed in this iſland, exceed even the horrid ſcenes 
we have juſt now ſeen in France. It would ſeem as if 
there were particular periods in which the whole earth 

is deſtined to be a ſcene of carnage. © 

It is an agreeable reſpite to the reader, when amidſt 
ſuch horrors he ſees a great man ariſe to reſcue his 

country from ſlavery, and govern it like a good king. 
e Perhaps 
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Perhaps there never was a man upon earth more de- 


ſerving of the regard of poſterity than Alfred the Great, 
who beſtowed theſe ſervices on his country, ſuppoſing 
all that has been ſaid of him to be true. 

He ſucceeded his brother Ethelred I. who left him 
only a conteſted right to the crown of England, di- 
vided more than ever into petty ſovereignties, ſeveral 
of which were in the poſſeſſion of the Danes. Al- 
moſt every year there was an inundation of new pirates, 
who diſputed the few remaining ſpoils with the firſt 
uſurpers. 

Alfred having only a ſingle province in the Welt that 
ſtood firm to his intereſt, was at firſt vanquiſhed by 
thoſe barbarians in a pitched battle, and deſerted by 
every body. He did not retire however to Rome, as 
his uncle Butred had done, who had been king of a 
ſmall province, from which he was expelled by the 
Danes; but alone and unaſſiſted he reſolved: to periſh, 
or to revenge his country's cauſe. He concealed him- 
ſelf during the ſpace of fix months in a ſhepherd's hut 
ſurrounded with a moraſs; and the Earl of Devon 
alone, who ſtill defended a weak caſtle againſt the 
uſurpers, was in the ſecret. At length this earl having 
aſſembled a few troops, and gained ſome little advant- 
age over the enemy, Alfred, diſguiſed in a ſhepherd's 
tattered dreſs, ventured to appear in the midſt of the 
Daniſh army playing upon the harp. In this manner he 
obſerved the ſituation and defects of their camp, and 
being informed of a feſtival which the barbarians were 
ſhortly to celebrate, -he returned with all expedition to 
the Earl of Devon, whoſe troops were ready; and 
marching againſt the Danes with this {mall but reſolute 
body of forces, he ſurprized the enemy, and gained a 
compleat victory. The Danes were divided by party 
diſputes. Alfred knew how to negociate as well as to 


fight; and what is ſtrange, both the Engliſh and Danes 
unanimouſly acknowledged him for their king. He 
now had nothing more to do than to make himſelf 
maſter of London, which he took, and after having 
fortified this city, he improved it with good * 
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he then fitted out fleets, kept the Danes in awe, and 
hindered the others from making a deſcent; after which 
he employed. himſelf, during a peaceable reign of twelve 
years, in civilizing his country. His laws were mild, 
but ſtrictly executed. It was he who firſt eſtabliſhed 
juries, who divided England into ſhires or counties, 
and who firſt encouraged his ſubjects to trade. He lent 
ſhips and money to prudent adventurers, who went ay 
far as Alexandria, and from thence paſſing the iſthmus 
of Suez, extended their commerce to the Perſian Gulf. 
He regulated the militia, erected ſeveral councils, and 
diffuſed regularity, and peace, its natural attendant, 
through every part of his kingdom. 

Who would have ſuppoſed that in ſuch times of 
general ignorance, a ſhip was ſent by this Alfred with a 
view to diſcover a paſſage to India by the North of 
Europe and Afia? and yet it 1s certain that an account 
of ſuch a voyage, written in Anglo-Saxon, was trafiſ- 
lated into Latin at Copenhagen at the requeſt of the 
Count de Plelo, who was ambaſſador there' from Louis 
XIV. Alfred was the firſt author of theſe bold at- 
tempts which have been made in later times by the 
Engliſh, the Dutch, and the Ruſſians. This proves 
to us how ſuperior this prince was to the age in which 
he lived. a O1.VI PALE ee 5 

There never yet exiſted a truly great man who had 
not a good underſtanding. Alfred founded the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, and ſent to Rome for books; for Eng- 


1d land was fo barbarous a countty,as to have ſcarce ary 
re at that time. He uſed to complain that there was not 
to one Engliſh prieſt who even underſtood Latin: yet for 
. his part he was no ſtranger to this language; he was 
1 


even a tolerable geometrician, conſidering the time he 
lived in, and was well verſed in hiſtory, It is alſo 
laid that he compoſed verſes in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage z for what little time he could fpare from the 
adminiſtration of public affairs he conſecrated to ſtudy. 
A prudent ceconomy enabled him to be liberal. We 
felt bnd that he rebuilt ſeveral churches, but not one mo- 
naſtery. Doubtleſs he was of opinion that in a ravaged 


bs | ſtate, 
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\ Nate, which he was under a neceſſity of re-peopling, 
he would have done no ſervice to his country, in giving 
too much encouragement to thoſe immenſe families, 
which without parents or children * themſelves 
at the expence of the nation. ence he was never 
ranked in the catalogue of ſaints; but hiſtory, which 
accuſes him neither of vice nor weakneſs, places him 
in the firſt ranks of thoſe heroes ſo uſeful to the human 
race, who, without ſuch extraordinary men, would 
never have riſen above the level of ſavage beaſts. 


n R 2 
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c H A P. XXVII. 
of Spain and the Moors in the Eighth and Ninth: Centurics; 


K 7 OU have already had occaſion to obſerve ftates 

unfortunate and badly governed; but Spain, 
whoſe portrait we are now about to exhibit, was for a 
long time ſubject to the moſt deplorable calamities. 
The barbarians who over-run the greateſt: part of. Eu- 
rope in the beginning of the fifth century, deſolated 
this as well as other countries. But how happened it 
that Spain, who defended herſelf ſo: bravely againſt the 
Romans, became ſo ſuddenly a prey to the barbarians ? 
It was becauſe ſhe abounded in patriots at the time ſhe 
Was attacked by the Romans, but under the yoke of 
that republic her people degenerated into ſlaves, who 
were ill treated by their effeminate maſters, and ſhe 
ſoon fell a victim to the Suevi, the Goths, and the 
Vandals. After the Vandals came the Viſigoths, who 
began to eſtabliſh themſelves in Aquitaine and Cata- 
lonia, while the Oftrogoths were deſtroying the Roman 
empire in Italy. Theſe Oftrogoths and Viſigoths were, 
as we know, Chriſtians; not of the Roman church 
however, nor of that of the Emperors of the Faſt, 
but of the communion which had long been received 
by the Greek church, and which believed in Chriſt, 
but without admitting his equality with God. The 


Spaniards, on the contrary, were attached to the * 
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df the Roman church; ſo that the conquerors were of 
one religion and the conquered of another, and this 
did not a little contribute to render the yoke of the 
latter more heavy. The dioceſes were divided between 
Arian biſhops and Athanaſian biſhops, as in Italy; a 
divifion which ſtill added to the ſufferings of the people. 
The Viſigoth kings wanted to do the ſame thing in 
Spain as we have ſeen done by the Lombard king Lothg- 
rius in Italy, and which Conſtantine did at his acceſſion 
to the empire; and this was to unite by a liberty of 
conſcience people who were divided by their different 
tenets. 
The Viſigoth king, Leuvigildus, aimed at bringing 
together thoſe who believed in conſubſtantiality, and 
thoſe who were of a different belief. His ſon Her- 
minigildus rebelled againſt him. There was at that 
time a petty king of the Suevi, who was in poſſeſſion 
of Galicia, and of ſome places in that neighbourhood. 
The rebellious ſon made an alliance with this king of 
the Suevi, and carried on a war againſt his father for a 
long time. At length, after refuſing all invitations to 
return to his duty, he was defeated and taken priſoner 
in Cordova, where he was put to death by one of his 
father's officers. The church of Rome has canonized 
him, conſidering in him only the Catholic religion, 
which was the pretext of his revolt. This memorable 
event» happened in 584, and I relate it only as an 
inſtance of the unhappy ſtate to which Spain was 
at that time reduced, | 

The kingdom of the Viſigoths was not hereditary. 
The biſhops, who had then the ſame authority in Spain 
as they had acquired in France under the Carlovingian 
family, made and depoſed kings at their pleaſure in 
conjunction with the principal nobility. This became 
a new ſource of endleſs diſturbances; for example, 
they elected the baſtard Liuva to the prejudice of his 
brothers, who were legitimate; and this Liuva having 
been aſſaſſinated by a Gothic captain named Witteric, 
they elected this Witteric without difficulty. 

Vor. I. Gen, Hiſt. Ee One 
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One of their beſt kings, named Vamba, of whom 
we have already ſpoken, having fallen ſick, was clad in 
fackcloth, and ſubmitted to do public penance, which 
would not fail, he was told, to cure him. He re- 
covered indeed, but in quality of Penitent he was de- 
clared incapable of the functions of royalty, and was 
confined ſeven days in a monaſtery. This precedent 
was quoted in France, at the depoſition of Louis the 
Debonnair. Nd Cowl F 

The firſt Gothic conquerors who ſubjected Spain, 
did not ſuffer: themſelves to be treated in this manner. 
They founded an On which extended from Provence 
and Languedoc in Europe, to Ceuta and Tangier in 
Africa; but this empire being badly governed, ſoon 
Fell to ruin. There were ſo many rebellions in Spain, 
that at length King Vitiza diſarmed a part of his ſub- 
jects, and deſtroyed the walls of ſeveral towns. By 
theſe means he enforced obedience, but at the ſame 
time put it out of their power to aſſiſt him. In order 
to gain the clergy to his ſide, he iſſued an edict in an 
aſſembly of the nation, by which biſhops and prieſts 
were permitted to marry” . 

Roderic, whoſe father he had aſſaſſinated, aſſaſſinated 
him in his turn, and even ſurpaſſed him in wickedne(s. 

We find here the cauſe of the ſuperiority of the Mul- 

ſulmen in Spain. I am not certain of its being a real 
fact that Roderic violated Florinda, called Cava, br the 
bad, the unfortunately celebrated daughter of Count 

Julian; and whether 1t was to ee 

that this count called in the Moors. Per 

venture of Cava is in ſome meaſure copied from that of 

Lucretia, and neither the one nor the other ſeem to be 

well authenticated. One would think that to call in 
the Africans there was no occaſion for the pretext of 

a rape, which is generally as difficult to prove as to 

commit. Count Ervigius, who was afterwards king, 
had before that time, during the reign of Vamba, 
brought over an army of Moors. Opas, archbiſhop 
of Seville, the principal inſtrument of this great re- 
5 ; 885 volution, 
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yolution, had more important intereſts to ſupport than 
thoſe of a lady's chaſtity. This biſhop, the ſon of the 
uſurper Vitiza, who had been dethroned and aſſaſſinated 
by the uſurper Roderic, was the perſon whoſe ambition 
invited the Moors a ſecond time. Count Julian, the 
ſon-in law of .Vitiza, found in this alliance ſufficient 
caſons for riſing againſt the tyrant. Another biſhop, 
named Torizo, joined in the conſpiracy with Opas and 
the count. Is it likely that two biſhops would have 
confederated in this manner with the enemies of Chriſti- 
anity, if a girl had been the only ſubject in diſpute? 
It is certain however, that the Mahometans were 
then, as they ſtill are, maſters of all that part of Africa 
formerly ſubject to the Romans, and had lately founded 
the city of Morocco in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlas. The caliph Valid Almanzor, ſovereign of that 


fruitful, part of the world, reſided at Damaſcus in 


Syria. His viceroy Muzza, who was | governor of 
Africa, made the conqueſt of all Spain by the means 
of one of his lieutenants. He ſent thither at firſt his 


general named Tariff, who in 714 won that memor- 
able battle in which Roderic loft his life. It is pre- 


tended that the Saracens did not keep their word. with 


Julian, whom they certainly miſtruſted. But the arch- 
biſhop Opas had more reaſon to be ſatisfied with them; 
for he ſwore allegiance to the Mahometans, and under 
their protection he preſerved a conſiderable authority 


over the Chriſtian churches, which were tolerated by 


the conquerors, —_ 1 
As to King Roderic, he was ſo little regretted, that 
his widow Egilona publicly eſpouſed young Abdalis, 
fon of the conqueror Muzza, whoſe arms — deſtroyed 
her huſband and enſlaved her country and religion. 
The conquerors did not make an ill uſe of the ſucceſs 
of their arms. Contenting themſelves with a tribute, 
and the honour of being maſters, they left the con- 
quered in quiet poſſeſſion of their lands, laws, and 
worſhip; and not only the widow of King Roderic 
married young Abdalis, but, after her example, the 
blood. of the Moors and Spaniards was frequently 
HE Ee 2 mingled. 
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mingled. The Spaniards, who have ſince been ſo ſcruz 
pulouſly attached to their religion, quitted it in great 
number, in order to obtain the name of Moſarabians, 
which ſignified Half- Arabians, inſtead of that of Viſi- 
Zoths, which their nation had borne before that period. 
here was nothing mortifying to the vanquiſhed in 
this name of Moſarabians, as the Arabians were the 
mildeſt of all conquerors, and brought new arts and 
ſciences with them into Spain. E 
In the ſpace of fourteen months Spain was ſubjected to 
the empireof the Caliphs, excepting the rocks and caverns 
of Aſturia. A Goth, named Pelagius Teudomer, who 
was a relation of the laſt King Roderick, concealed 
himſelf in ſome of thoſe retreats and preſerved his li- 
berty. - I know not how they could give the name of 
king to this prince, although he was perhaps really 
worthy of that dignity ; ſince his whole royalty con- 
fiſted in not being a captive; The Spaniſh hiſtorians, 
and thoſe who have copied after them, pretend he ob- 
tained very ſignal victories, imagine miracles in his fa- 
vour, eſtabliſh a court for him, and mention his fon 
Favila, and his ſon-in-law Alphonſo, as peaceable ſuc- 
ceffors to this pretended kingdom. But is it likely that 
the Mahometans, who under Abderamen towards the 
year 734, had ſubdued one half of France, ſhould per- 
mit this kingdom of Aſturia to ſubſiſt behind the Py- 
renees ? It was a great point for the Chriſtians to be 
able to take ſhelter in thoſe mountains, and to hve 
there by their incurſions, paying tribute to the Maho- 
metans, It was not till towards 7 59 that the Chriſtians 
began to make head againſt their conquerors, who had 
been weakened by the victories of Charles Martel and 
their own inteſtine diviſions : but the Chriſtians becom- 
ing {till more divided among themſelves than the Ma- 
hometans, ſoon relapſed under their former yoke. Mau- 
regat, whom the hiſtorians have been pleaſed to honour 
with the title of king, was ſuffered to govern Aſturia and 
ſome other neighbouring territories, upon condition of 
paying homage and tribute. He particularly engaged to 
urniſh Abderamen, with an hundred beautiful damfets 
| | 9 every 
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every year for his ſeraglio. It was for a long time the 
cuſtom of the Arabians to exact ſimilar tributes, and 
even now, the caravans, in their preſents to the Ara- 
bians of the defert, always include a certain number of 
girls who are marriageable. | 
As ſucceſſor to this Mauregat they mention a deacon, 
named Veremond, chief of thoſe highland refugees, 
who yielded the ſame homage, and paid the ſame tri- 
bute of beautiful virgins. Is this a kingdom, and can 
ſuch as theſe be called kings? 3 . 
After the deceaſe of Abderamen, the emirs of the 
Spaniſh provinces wanted to be independent. We have 
ſeen in the article of Charlemagne, that one of them, 
whoſe name was Ibna, had the imprudence to call in 
this conqueror to his aſſiſtance. If there had been at 
that time really a Chriſtian kingdom in Spain, would 
not Charles have protected this kingdom by his arms, 
rather than join his forces to the Mahometans ? He 
took this emir under his protection, and made him 
yield homage for the lands ſituate between the Ebro 
and the Pyrenees, which the Mahometans then poſ- 
ſeſſed. In 794, we find that the Moor Abutar paid 
homage to Louis the Debonnair, who governed Aqui- 
tain under his father with the title of king. 

Some time afterwards the diviſions began to-increaſe 
among the Moors of Spain: and the council of Louis 
the Debonnair made'a proper uſe of this conjuncture: 
for his troops beſieged Barcelona during two whole 
years, and in 796 Lows: himſelf entered the city in 
triumph. From this period we may date the decline of 
the Moors. Thoſe conquerors were no longer ſup- 
ported by the Africans and the Caliphs, whoſe ous 
they had ſhaken off. The ſucceſſors of Abderamen 
having eſtabliſhed their refidence at Cordova, were 
but indifferently obeyed by the governors of the other 
provinces. | | - 

At this happy conjuncture, Alphonſo, of the rac 
of Pelagius, began to render the name-of thoſe Spaniſh 
Chriſtians conſiderable, who had retired into the 
mountains of Aſturia. He refuſed to pay the _ 
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tribute to maſters whom he was now able to fight; 
and after a few victories he ſaw himſelf in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Aſturia and Leon in the beginning of the 
/// ĩ ⅛ . ͤ ea ET9 + 0.5.1 FIuny 

It was by this prince that the ſucceſſion of Chriſtian 
kings was revived in Spain. He was artfuÞ and cruel; 
they gave him the name of the chaſte, for being the 
firſt that refuſed to pay the tribute of the hundred 
virgins to the Moors. People do not reflect that he 
did not engage in this war merely becauſe. he had re- 
fuſed the payment of this tribute; but becauſe as he 
was determined to throw off the Mooriſh yoke, and to 
be no longer tributary, it was incumbent upon him to 
refuſe the hundred damſels, as well as every other ac- 
knowledgment of ſubjection. „ 

Alphonſo's ſucceſs, notwithſtanding. the many diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, encouraged the Chriſtians 
of | Navarre to give themſelves a king. The inhabi- 
tants of Arragon likewiſe took up arms under a certain 
count; ſo that towards the end of Louis the Debon- 
nair's reign, neither the Moors nor the French had any 
poſſeſſions in thoſe barren provinces ; but the reſt of 
Spain was ſtill governed by Mahometan kings. Then 
it was that the Normans ravaged the coaſt of Spain; but 
meeting with a repulſe, they turned back and plundered 
France and England. | 0 0 | 
It is no wonder that the Spaniards of Aſturia, Leon 
and Arragon, were at that time in a ſtate of barbariſm, 
The ſtate of warfare, which ſucceeded their ſervitude, 
was far from poliſhing their manners. They lived in 
ſuch profound ignorance, that Alphonſo, ſurnamed 
the Great, King of Leon and Aſturia, was obliged to 
entruſt the education of his ſon to Mahometan pre- 
ceptors. WOK . 

One cannot help being aſtoniſhed at the profuſion 
with which hiſtorians laviſh away titles on kings. 
This Alphonſo, whom they ſtile the Great, put out the 
eyes of his four brothers ; and his whole life was one 
continued ſeries of cruelty and deceit. He * the 
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Tcerie with forcing his ſuhjects to revolt, and was 
obliged to reſign his little kingdom to his fon Don Gar? 
cias:0-the year(h319% 77 oo its (2 nf 9282 


This title of Don 1s an abridgement of Dominus, a 


title which the Emperor Auguſtus conſidered as too 
ambitious, becauſe it ſignified maſter. It was after- 
wards given to the Benedictine - monks, then to the 
noblemen of Spain, and laſtly to the kings of that 
country. The lords of fiefs then firſt began to aſſume 
the title of Ricos-hombres, or Rich-men ;, rich ſignifying 


he who had great poſſeſſions in land, the only wealth 


the Chriſtians in Spain poſſeſſed | at that time. The 
dignity of Grandee was not then known, nor was that 
title in uſe till three centuries afterwards, in the reign 
of Alphonſo, tenth of that name, King of Caſtile, 
at which time Spain began to be in a flouriſhing 
condition, ; | 


. 


c H A P. XXVIII. 
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Of the Power of the Mahometans in Ala and Europe in the 


eighth and ninth Centuries. —[taly attacked by ibem. Mat 
nanimous Condutt of Pope Leo IV. 


HE Mahometans who had loſt that part of Spain 
which borders on France, were extending their 

arms in every other part. If I conſider their religion, 
I find it embraced all over India, and upon the eaſtern 
coaſts of Africa to which they traded. If I look upon 
their conqueſts, J find that the Caliph Aaron-al-Ra- 
child, or the Wiſe ; at fifſt impoſed a yearly tribute of 
ſeventy thouſand crowns upon the Empreſs Irene. The 
Emperor Nicephorus having refuſed to pay this tribute, 
Aaron reduced the iſle of Cyprus and deſolated Greece. 
Almamon, his grandſon, a prince in other reſpects ſo 
celebrated for his learning, made himſelf maſter of the 
Iſland of Creti in 826, by means of his lieutenants« 
The Muſulmen founded the city of Candia which they 
have retaken in our times. a Pe 
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In the year 828, the ſame Africans who had ſubdued 
Spain, made incurſions into the fruitful iſland of Sicily, 


encouraged by a Sicilian, whoſe name was Euphemius: 


this man having followed. the Emperor Michael's ex- 


ample in marrying a nun, and being proſecuted by the 


laws, whoſe authority the emperor had evaded, acted 
very near the ſame tragedy in Sicily as Count Julian 
had done before in Spain. 

Neither the Greek emperors nor thoſe of the Weſt, 
were at that time able to drive the Mahometans out of 
Sicily; ſo badly was the government of the two empires 
adminiſtered. Theſe conquerors would have made 
themſelves maſters. of Italy, if they had been united; 
but their diſſenſions ſaved Rome, as it had been ſaved 
in former times by thoſe of the Carthaginians. They 
ſer ſail from Sicily in 846, with a numerous fleet, en- 
tered the mouth of the Tiber, and finding the country 
almoſt all depopulated, they went and laid fiege to 
Rome. They made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, 
and after plundering the rich church of St. Peter that 
ſtood without the walls, they raiſed the ſiege in order to 
give battle to a French army, which was marching to 
the relief of Rome, under the command of one of the 
Emperor Lotharius's generals. The French army was 
beaten, but the city, having received a ſupply of 
proviſions during their:abſence, 'was ſaved ; fo that this 
expedition, which in all probability wouldyhave ended 
in a conqueſt, by their own miſunderſtandings proved 
no better than an incurſion of barbarians. They re- 
turned ſoon after with a formidable army, which ſeemed 
to threaten the deſtruction gf Italy, and to turn the 
capital of chriſtendom into ahometan town. In this 
critical conjuncture Pope Leo IV. aſſuming an autho- 
rity, which the Emperor Lotharius's generals ſeemed 
to abandon, ſhewed himſelf by the manner in which he 
defended Rome, worthy of being its ſovereign. He 
employed the treaſures of the church in repairing the 


walls, 1 and ſtretching iron chains acrols 


the Tiber. He armed the militia at his own expence, 


and engaged the inhabitants of Naples and Gaieta to 
Fi. | come 
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come and defend the coaſts and port of Oſtia, without 
neglecting the prudent precaution of taking hoſtages of 
them, knowing perfectly well that they who have ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to aſſiſt, are frequently powerful enough 
to hurt. He viſited every poſt himſelf, and received 
the Saracens at their deſcent, not in a military equi- 
page, as Goſlin, biſhop of Paris, had done on a more 
preſſing, occaſion, , but as a pontiff that exhorted a 
Chriſtian people, and as a king that watched over the 
ſecurity of his ſubjects. He was a Roman by birth; and 
the courage of the early ages of the republic, ſeemed to 
be revived in him, at a time of cowardice and corruption, 
like one of the beautiful monuments of ancient Rome, 
which are ſometimes found in the ruins of the modern 
city. His courage and care were ſeconded by his people; 
they gave a warm reception to the Saracens upon their 
landing; and one half of their ſhips having been diſ- 
perſed by a tempeſt, ſuch of the invaders as had eſcaped 
ſhipwreck were reduced to ſlavery. The Pope rendered 
his victory the more uſeful, by employing thoſe very 
barbarigns that were come to demoliſh the walls of 


public edifices of the city. The Mahometans however, 
till continued in poſſeſſion of Garillan between Capua 
and Gaieta, but rather as a colony of inen cor- 
fairs, than diſciplined conquerors. 

In the ninth century therefore, we find the Maho- 
metans become formidable both to Rome and to Con- 
ſtantinople, maſters of Perſia, Syria and Arabia, of the 
whole coaſt of Africa as far as mount Atlas, and of 
three-fourths of Spain. Byt theſe conquerors did not 
conſtitute one nation, as the Romans, who in ex- 
tending their arms alrnoft as far, ſtill compoſed only 
one people. 

Under the famous Caliph Almamon, about the year 
815, a little after the death of Charlemagne, Egypt 


ſidence at Grand Cairo. The Prince of Mauritania 
Tingitana, under the title of Miramolin, was abſolute 
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Rome, in repairing the fortifications and improving the 


became independent, and another caliph fixed his re- 
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ſovereign of the empire of Morocco. Nubia and Lybia 
were ſubje& to another caliph. The Abderamens, who 
had founded the kingdom of Cordova, could not hinder 
other Mahometans Noh erecting that of Toledo. All 
theſe new dynaſties revered in the perſon of their caliph, 


the ſucceſſor of their prophet. Thus as the Chriſtiang 


crowded in pilgrimage to Rome, the Mahometans from 
all parts of the world flocked to Mecca, which was 
governed by a ſherif, whom the caliph appointed; and 
it was principally on account of this pilgrimage that 
the caliph, as maſter of Mecca, was revered by all the 
princes of his perſuaſion, But theſe princes, diſtin- 
guiſhing between religion and their political intereſts, 
diveſted the caliph of his power while they affected to 
pay him homage. ws | 
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Of the Empire of Conſtantinople in the eighth and ninth 
| Gentur ies. pl. 


T a time when the empire of Charlemagne was 
| falling into decay, and the weſtern world was 
laid waſte by the inundations of the Saracens and the 
Normans, the empire of Conſtantinople ſubſiſted like 
a large tree, ſtill vigorous, though old and ſtripped of 
ſome of its roots, and aſſailed on every ſide by violent 
ſtorms. This empire had nothing left in Africa, and 
had loſt Syria with part of Aſia Minor. It ſtill defended 
its frontiers againſt the Mah6metans towards the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Black Sea; and fighting with alternate ſuc- 
ceſs it might at leaſt have maintained its ground, by 
being always inured to war. But on the weſtern ſhores 
of the Black Sea, and towards the Danube, it was 
ravaged by other enemies. A Scythian nation, called 
Abari, or Avari, the Bulgarians likewiſe, another 
tribe of Scythians, from whom Bulgaria has taken its 
name, laid waſte the fruitful province of — n 
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which Adrian and Trajan had built ſo many fine cities, 
and thoſe high roads of which there are only a few 
cauſeways now remaining. $ 
The Abari, more particularly, who were diſperſed in 
Hungary and in Auſtria, ſometimes made incurſions 
into the eaſtern empire, and at other times invaded 
that of Charlemagne. Thus from the borders of Perſia 
to thoſe of France, the earth was expoſed to almoſt 
continual incurſions. | | 
While the frontiers of the Greek empire were every 
day ſtraitened and deſolated, the capital was a theatre 
of revolutions and crimes. A mixture of Greek cun- 
ning and Thracian ferocity, conſtituted the reigning 
character at court. In fact, what a horrid ſpectacle 
does Conſtantinople exhibit to our view ? 113 
and his five children maſſacred: Phocas aſſaſſinated in 
puniſhment for his murders and inceſts: Conſtantine 
poiſoned by the Empreſs Martina, whoſe tongue was 
plucked out while they cut off the noſe of her fon 
Heracleonas: Conſtans aſſaſſinating his brother, and 
he himſelf afterwards murdered by his ſervants in a 
bath; Conſtantine Pogonatus putting out the eyes of 
both his brothers: his ſon Juſtinian II. Who was 
very near doing at Conſtantinople what Theodoſius had 
before done at Theſſalonica, ſeized, mutilated, and 
laid in irons by Leontius, at the very moment he was 
going to maſſacre the principal citizens: Leontius 
ſoon after treated in the ſame manner as he had treated 
Juſtinian II. this Juſtinian reinſtated, feaſting his eyes 
with the blood of his enemies in the public forum, 
and dying at length by the hands of an executioner: 
Philip Bardanes dethroned and condemned to loſe his 
light: Leo Iſaurus, and Conſtantine Copronymus dy- 
ing indeed in their beds, but after a ſanguinary reign, 
equally diſgraceful to the prince, and fatal to the ſub- 
jects: the Empreſs Irene, the firſt woman that aſcended 
the throne of the Cæſars, and the firſt that made her 
way to it by murdering her ſon. Nicephorus her ſuc- 
ceſſor, deteſted by his ſubjects, taken priſoner by the 
Bulgarians, beheaded, his 725 expoſed to beaſts, * 
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his ſcull converted into a cup for his conqueror: in 
fine, the emperor Michael Curopalatus, cotemporary 
of Charlemagne, confined in a monaſtery, and dying 
Teſs cruelly indeed, but more ignominiouſly than his 
predeceſſors. T hus the empire was governed during 
the ſpace of three hundred years. Where is there an 
account of obſcure robbers, publicly executed for their 
crimes, that can be more horrid and more diſguſtful ? 

Still however we muſt proceed: in the ninth century, 
we ſee Leo the Ae a brave warrior, but an 
enemy to images, aflaffinated at maſs while he was 
finging an anthem: his murderers, who gloried in 
having deſtroyed an heretic, repaired to the public jail 
to releaſe an officer named Michael the Stammerer, who 
had been condemned to death by the ſenate, but inſtead 
of being executed was inveſted with the imperial 
diadem. This was the prince, who falling in love with 
na un, cauſed the ſenate to intreat him to marry her, 
which was done without any of the biſhops daring to 
oppoſe it. The fact is the more deſerving of our atten- 
tion, as we have an inſtance almoſt at the ſame time 
of Euphemius being perſecuted in Sicily for a ſimilar 
marriage, and as the legitimate marriage of the Em- 
peror Leo the philoſopher was condemned not long 
afterwards at Conſtantinople. Where is the country 
then that could boaſt of laws and manners? None 
ſurely in our weſtern part of the world. 

The ancient diſpute about images ſtill diſturbed the 
empire. The court ſometimes favoured and ſometimes 
oppoſed the worſhip of them, according to the general 
bent of the people. Michael the Stammerer began 
with conſecrating 1 images, and cloſed his reign with de- 
moliſhing them. 

His ſucceffor Theophilus, who emed about twelve 
years, from $29 to 842, declared againſt this worſhip. 
It has been aſſerted that he did not believe the refur- 
rection, that he denied the exiſtence of a devil, and 
that he did not acknowledge the divinity of Chriſt 
It is poſſible that an emperor might have been of 7 
a ac of thinking ; but are we to take the character, | 
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will not ſay of princes, but even of private men, upon 


the evidence of their enemies, who, without producing 


-proof of any one fact, decry the religion and morals 


of men who happened not to be of their opinion ? 
This Theophilus, ſon of Michael the Stammerer, 
was almoſt the only emperor who had peaceably ſuc- 
ceeded his father for two centuries. Under him the 
image-worſhippers|were more perſecuted than ever. It 
is eaſy to conceive that by theſe long perſecutions the 


ſentiments of the people were divided. 


It is obſervable, that two women were the reſtorers 
of images. One was the Empreſs Irene, widow of Leo 
IV. and the other the Empreſs Theodora, widow of 
Theophilus, | | 

Theodora, who governed the eaftern empire during 
the minority of- her ſon Michael, perſecuted the ene- 
mies of image-worſhip in her turn: ſhe” even carried 
her zeal or policy to a greater length. There were {till 
a great number of Manicheans in Aſia Minor, who lived 
quietly, becauſe the fury of enthuſiaſm, which uſually 
rages only among new ſects, was then ſpent. Theſe 
people had enriched themſelves by commerce; and 
whether their opinions or their eſtates were aimed at, 
this is certain, that the court publiſhed ſevere edicts 
againſt them, which were executed with the utmoſt 
cruelty. The perſecution ſerved only to revive: their 
original fanaticiſm; ſo that many. thouſands of them 
died under torments, and the reſt growing deſperate, 
took up arms and revolted. Above 40,000 of them 
went over to the Mahometans ; and theſe Manicheans, 
who before that time had been ſuch peaceable ſubjects, 
became implacable enemies of the empire, and-joining 
with the Saracens, ravaged all Aſia Minor up to the 
very gates of the imperial city, which had been depo- 
pulated by a dreadful peſtilence in 842, ſo as to be an 
object of pity. 5 

The plague, ſtrictly ſo called, is, as well as the 
ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe peculiar to Africa, and from thence 
it is always communicated by merchant ſhips. It 
would certainly ravage all Europe, were it not for = 5 

5 wiſe 
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wiſe precautions that are taken in our ports; and pro- 
bably it was through want of attention in the govern. 
ment, that this contagion made its way into the im- 
perial city, 8 1 
This very inattention expoſed the empire to another 
ſcourge. The Ruſſians embarked at the port, now 
called Aſoph, and ravaged all the coaſts of the Euxine 
ſea. On the other hand, the Arabs puſhed their con- 
queſts beyond Armenia, and as far as Aſia Minor. At 
length Michael the Young, after a cruel and unforty- 
nate reign, was aſſaſſinated by Baſilius, whom he had 
raiſed from a very mean ftation, and made his aſſociate 
in the empire. 


The adminiſtration of Baſilius was not much hap- 


pier. This reign is the æra of the great ſchiſm which 
ſeparated the Greek from the Latin church. This is 
the aſſaſſin who was thought juſt when he depoſed the 
patriarch Photius. 77 

The misfortunes of the empire were not much re- 
lieved under Leo, who was ſtiled the philoſopher; not 
becauſe he was an Antoninus, a Marcus Aurelius, a 
Julian, an Aaron-Al-Rachild, or an Alfred, but becauſe 
he was a man of learning. He is ſaid to have been 
the firſt that opened the way for the Turks, who a 
long time afterwards made themſelves maſters of Con- 
ſtantinople. | ET 

Had the Turks (who after fighting againſt the Sara- 

cens, united themſelves with theſe people, and ſup- 
ported them in deſtroying the Greek empire) already 
ſent colonies into the countries bordering on the Da- 
nube? We have ſcarce any true hiſtory of theſe emi- 
grations of barbarians. | 

It would ſeem as if mankind lived in this manner 
during many age. Scarce had a country received a 
little cultivation, but it was invaded by a hungry 
people, who were driven from thence in their turn by 
{ome other nation. Did not the Gauls make a deſcent 
upon Italy? and did not they penetrate as far as Aſia 
Minor? And have not twenty different tribes come 


from Great Tartary in ſearch of new lands? Did on 
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the Swiſs ſet fire to their villages in order to remove 
into Languedoc, when Cæſar compelled them to return 
and till their grounds? And what were Pharamond and 
Clovis but barbarians who had tranſplanted themſelves, 


and who were fortunate enough not to meet with a 


Ceſar? £4 Me” 
But notwithſtanding ſo many diſaſters, Conſtantinople 
ſtill for a long time continued, of all the cities in Chriſ- 
tendom, the moſt opulent, the moſt populous, and the 
moſt celebrated for the polite arts. Its very ſituation, 
by which it has the command of two ſeas, neceſſarily 
rendered it a place of trade, The plague in 842, 
though ſo greatly deſtructive, was only a tranſitory 
ſcourge. Cities where commerce flouriſhes, and a 
court reſides, are eaſily repeopled from the neighbour- 
ing provinces. Neither the mechanic nor the liberal 
arts are in danger of being loſt in a great metropolis, 
where the wealth of the nation generally centers. 
Theſe ſudden revolutions of ſtate, and the barbari- 
ties of ſo many emperors maſſacred by one another, are 
ſtorms which ſeldom fall on men in retirement, who 


quietly cultivate ſuch profeſſions as do not attract the 


envy of the great. 

The riches of the empire were not exhauſted : it is 
faid, that in 857, Theodora, mother of the 1. »peror 
Michael, who refigned the regency againſt her will, 
and was treated nearly in the ſame manner by her fon, 
as Mary of Medicis was in our days by Louis XIII. 
gave the emperor to underſtand, that there was in 
the exchequer an hundred and nine. thouſand pounds 


weight of gold, and three hundred thouſand pounds ; 


of ſilver. | E 9 

A prudent adminiſtration might therefore have ftill 
been able to ſupport the empire. It was contracted but 
not diſmembered, and though frequently changing 
emperors, yet always united under the perſon inveſted 
with the purple. In ſhort, it was richer, had more 
internal reſources, and greater power than that of Ger- 
many; yet it is no more, and the German empire 
ſtill ſubſiſts, . 
The 
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The revolutions we have been relating are at once 
horrid and diſguſtful; and yet it 1s certain that from 
the time of Conſtantine, ſurnamed the Great, the em- 
pire of Conſtantinople had ſeldom been governed in 
any other manner; and if we except Julian and two or 
three others, there was not a ſingle emperor who did 
not diſgrace the throne by his infamy. and crimes. 


4 


3 


5 


Of Ttaly and the Popes.—Of the Divorce of Lotharius King 
of Lorrain, and the other Affairs of the Church in the 
eighth and ninth Centuries. 


THAT we may. not loſe the thread of our hiſtory i 
ſuch a multitude of events, let us, remember, 


how prudently the Popes conducted themſelves; under 


Pepin and Charlemagne, how dextrouſly they ſtifled all 
religious quarrels, and in what manner each of them in- 
ſenſibly eſtabliſned the foundations of the pontifical 
grandeur. ä | | 

Their power was already grown very conſiderable, 
ſince Gregory IV. repaired the port of Oſtia, and 
Leo IV. fortified Rome at their own expenſe. But 
every Pope could not be a great man, nor could-every 
conjuncture be favourable to their views. Each va- 
cancy of the papal ſee produced almoſt as many com- 
motions as the election of a king does in Poland. 
The Pope elect, was obliged at the ſame time to keep 
fair with the Roman ſenate, with the people, and the 
emperor. The Roman nobility had a great ſhare in 
the government; for they elected two conſuls; every 
year, and created a prefect, who was a kind of tribune 
of the people. They had a court of twelve ſenators, 
who named the principal officers, of the dutchy of 
Rome. This municipal government had. ſometimes 


more, and at other times leſs auttfority. The Popes 
were poſſeſſed rather of a high degree of credit, than 
of a legiſlative power. 
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Though they were not ſovereigns of Rome, yet they 
loſt no opportunity of acting as ſovereigns of the 
weſtern church, The biſhops ſet themſelves up as the 
judges of kings, and the popes pretended to pronounce 

| judgment on the biſhops. This claſhing of authority, 

| which prevailed in eyery court, together with the in- 
ſufficiency of the laws, this mixture of religion, ſu- 
perſtition, weakneſs and vice, cannot be repreſented in 
ſtronger colours than by a narrative of the marriage and 
divorce of Lotharius King of Lorrain, nephew of 

Charles the Bald. ö 22 | 

Charlemagne had repudiated one of his wives, and 
married another, not only with the approbation, but at 
the earneſt requeſt of Pope Stephen. 'The Frank Kings 

Gontram, Caribert, Sigebert, Chilperic, and Dago- 

bert, had had ſeveral wives at the ſame time; and yet 

no body complained : if it was a ſcandal, it was ſuch a 

one as created no uneaſineſs. But time changes every 

thing. Lotharius, who had married Teutberga, daughter 
of a duke of Burgundia Transjurana, pretended to re- 


- pudiate her for being guilty of | inceſt with her brother, 
en and to marry his miſtreſs Valrade, This whole tranf- 
| action is attended with moſt extraordinary circum- 
"| WY fences. Firſt of all, Queen Teutberga cleared herſelf 
8 Dp the trial of boiling water. Her advocate plunged 
b his hand into a veſſel, and picked up a conſecrated 
ey ting without being hurt. The king complained of 


foul play on this occaſion. It is beyond all doubt that 


1 if the trial was really performed, the queen's advacate 
= muſt have been acquainted with the ſecret of preparing 


| the the {kin to refiſt the action of boiling water: a ſecret 
L vhich is faid to confiſt in rubbing ones ſelf a long time 


den ich the ſpirit of vitriol and alum, together with onion 
vel WWuice. None of the academies of ſciences in dur days 
bune dave attempted to verify, by experiments, a truth which 
. s well known among mountebanks. 


The ſucceſs of this trial was reckoned a miracle, and 
the judgment of Gog himſelf : yet Teutberga, though 
Cleared by heaven, acknowledged to ſeveral biſhops, 

d in the preſence of her father confeſſor, that ſhe was 


& 1 
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guilty of the charge. It is not at all likely, that a 


«0 


king, who wanted to part with his wife upon an accu- wif 
ſation of adultery, ſhould think of charging her with his 
committing inceſt with her brother, unleſs the fact was in 
notorious. He would hardly go to forge a crime ſo Ch: 
unnatural, fo extraordinary, and ſo difficult to prove: dec] 
beſides, in thoſe days they muſt have been utterly inſen- the 
ſible of what we call honour. Both the king and queen Ital 
covered themſelves with infamy, the former by his ac- the 
cuſation, the latter by her confeſſion. Two national and 
councils were aſſembled, which permitted the divorce, pleat 
Pope Nicholas I. annulled the proceedings of the two the ſ 
councils; and depoſed Gontier, archbiſhop of Co- The 
logne, who had been the moſt active in the affair of the and | 
divorce. Gontier immediately writes to all the churches, Nich 
Though the lord Nicholas, who is called pope, and Bald, 
looks upon himſelf as pope and emperor, hath ex- churc 
* communicated us, yet we have withſtood his folly :" Adrie 
and afterwards addreſſing his diſcourſe to the pope him. at R( 
ſelf, „We do not acknowledge, ſays he, your wicked with 
ec ſentence, we deſpiſe it, we even caſt you out of our pope 
© communion, being ſatisfied with that of our brethren Lotha 
ce the biſhops whom you deſpiſe, &c.” „ ment, 
A brother of the archbiſhop of Cologne carried this in obſ 
roteſt himſelf to Rome, and laid it ſword in hand on the crime 
tomb, in which the Romans pretend the remains of d. at the 
Peter are depoſited, But the political ſtate of affait The 
having changed ſoon afterwards, the archbiſhop change! on thi 
alſo. He came to mount Caſſino to proſtrate. himſelf which 
before pope Adrian I. ſucceſſor to Nicholas. I de- the ci; 
<« clare, ſaid he, before God, and before his ſaunts, een rr 
ec and to you, my lord Adrian, ſovereign pontifi, a the dec 
ce well as to the biſhops ſubject to your juriſdiction, This 
« and to the whole aſſembly, that I humbly ſubmit to riape of 
ce the ſentence of depoſition canonically denounced WM there 
ce againſt me by pope Nicholas, &c.” It is eaſy to obert, 
conceive what an acceſſion of ſtrength, an example ot munica; 
this kind muſt have given to the pretenſions of the for mar 
church of Rome; eſpecially as the conjunctures of the The biſ 
times rendered theſe examples frequent. Vilege c 
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The ſamie Nicholas I. excommunicated. the ſecond 
wife of Lotharius, and commanded this prince to take 
his firſt wife again to his bed. All Europe was involved 
in the quarrel, The emperor Lewis II. brother to 
Charles the Bald, and uncle to Lotharius, began with 
declaiming violently in favour of his nephew againſt 
the pope. This emperor, who reſided at that time in 
Italy, threatened Nicholas I. Some blood was ſpilt on 
the occaſion, and all Italy was alarmed, Negociations 
and cabals took place on all ſides. Teutberga went to 
plead her cauſe at Rome; Valrade, her rival, undertook 


the ſame journey, but had not courage enough to finiſh it. 


The excommunicated Lotharius likewiſe went to Rome 
and ſubmitted to aſk pardon of Adrian II. ſucceſſor to 
Nicholas I. apprehending leſt his uncle Charles the 
Bald, who was in arms againſt him in behalf of the 
church, ſhould ſeize on his kingdom of Lorrain, 
Adrian II. upon admitting him to the holy communion 
at Rome, made him ſwear- that he had not bedded 
with Valrade, ſince the orders he had received from 
pope Nicholas to forbear any further concern with her. 
Lotharius made oath accordingly, received the ſacra- 
ment, and died ſoon afterwards. All hiſtorians agree 
in obſerving that his death. was a puniſhment for his 
crime; and that his ſervants, who forſwore themſelves 
at the ſame time, died within the year. 

The right which Nicholas I. and Adrian II. exerciſed 
on this oecafion, was founded on the falje decretals, 
which were already conſidered as an univerſal code. As 
the civil contract which unites the married PAITs had 
been made a ſacrament, it was conſequently fubject to 
the deciſion of the church. of 
This is the firſt ſcandalous affair concerning the mar- 
riage of crowned heads in the Weſt. Since that time, 
there have been inſtances of three kings of France, 
Robert, Philip I. and Philip Auguſtus, being excom- 
municated by the popes for nearly the fame cauſe, or 
for marriages contracted between very diſtant relations. 
The biſhops of the kingdom had long claimed the pri- 
vilege of hearing theſe cauſes; but the ſupreme pontiffs 
always finally decided them at Rome, : 

G g 2 We 
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We do not pretend to examine whether theſe new in- 

ſtitutes be uſeful or dangerous; we do not write either 
as civilians, or controvertiſts ; but this we can aver, 
that every country in Chriſtendom hath been diſturbed 
with theſe ſcandalous diſputes. In this reſpe& the an- 
cient Romans; and the oriental nations, were far more 
happy. Neither the rights of fathers of families, nor 
the ſecrets of marriage beds, were ever expoſed to pub- 
lic curiofity. They never heard of any ſuch law-ſvits 
about marriage or divorce. 
This deſcendant of Charlemagne was the firſt that 
went to plead before a foreign judge, three hundred 
miles from home, to know which woman he ought to 
love. The people had like to have been ruined by this 
diſpute. Lewis the Debonnair was the firſt inſtance of 
the power of biſhops over the emperors. Lotharius of 
Lorrain was the firſt example of che pope's power over 
the biſhops, It plainly appears from the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, that there were hardly any eſtabliſhed 
rules of ſociety among the nations of the Wet, that the 
ſeveral ſtates had but few laws, and that the church was 
defirous of aſſuming a legiſlative power. 
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Of Photius, and the Schiſm between the eaſtern and weſtern 
; Churches - 4 : 1 5 


HE moſt conſiderable affair that happened in the 
church at that time, and which is ſtill to this 
day of the greateſt importance to her, was that 
which gave riſe to the total ſeparation of the Greeks 
from the Latins. As the patriarchal ſee of Conſtanti- 
nople was, like the throne, the object of ambition, it 
was ſubject to the ſame revolutions. The emperor 
Michael III. diſſatisfied with Ignatius the patriarch, 
obliged him to ſign his own degradation, and ſubſti- 
tuted in his place Photius, eunuch of the palace, a pe 
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ſon of noble birth, great genius and univerſal learning. 


He was maſter of the horſe and miniſter of ſtare. The 


biſhops, in order to ordain him patriarch, made him 


paſs in ſix days through all the degrees. The firſt day 
he was made monk, becauſe the monks were con- 


ſidered at that time as conſtituting a part of the hierar- 


chy ; the ſecond he was made lecturer, the third ſub- 
deacon, afterwards deacon prieſt, and at length patri- 
arch, on Chriſtmas-day, in the year 858. 

Pope Nicholas fided with Ignatius, and excommuni- 
cated Photius. He reproached him chiefly with hav- 
ing paſſed fo rapidly from the ſtate of a layman to that 
of a biſhop : but Photius juſtly anfwered, that St. Am- 
broſe, governor of Milan, and ſcarce a Chriſtian, had 
with ſtill greater rapidity joined the epiſcopal dignity 
to that of governor; he likewiſe excommunicated 
the pope in his turn, and declared him depoſed. He 
then aſſumed the title of cecumenical patriarch; and 
loudly accuſed the weftern biſhops of hereſy for bein 
of the pope's communion. The greateſt objection he 
brought againſt them, was their believing the proceſſ. 


fion from the Father and the Son.“ Men, ſays he in 


©* one of his letters, who have ariſen in the darkneſs of 
* the, Weft, have ruined every thing by their ignorance. 
* To complete their impiety, they have added new 
« words to the facred ſymbol which had been autho- 
ee rized by all the councils, by ſaying that the Holy 
* Ghoſt does not proceed from the Father only, but 
* likewiſe from the Son, which is renouncing Chriſ- 
* tianity.” 


By this and a great many other paſſapes, we fee what 


ſuperiority the Greeks at that time affe&ed over the 
Latins. They pretended that Rome was indebted for 
every thing to the Greek church, even for the names 
of cuſtoms, ceremonies, myſteries and dignities. Bap- 
lim, euchariſt, liturgy, dioceſe, pariſh, biſhop, prieft, dea- 
con, monk, ecclefiaſtic, are all of Greek derivation. In 
mort, they looked upon the Latins as ignorant ſcho- 
lars, who had rebelled againſt their maſters, without 


even being acquainted with their language. They ac- 


cuſed 
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cuſed us of refuſing to learn the catechiſm-that we 
-might not be Chriſtians. t to Tf ENT mw 214 
The other ſubjects of anathema were, that the Lating 
made uſe of unleavened bread in the euchariſt, that 
they eat eggs and cheeſe in Lent, and their prieſts 
did not ſhave their beards. Strange reaſons theſe for 
creating ſuch a breach between the churches of the Eaſt 
We. : kid e e e 
But every impartial judge muſt acknowledge, that 
Photius was not only the moſt learned man in the 
church, but likewiſe a very great biſnop. He behaved 
Juſt as St. Ambroſe had done, when Baſil, the murderer 
of the emperor Michael, appeared in the church of St. 
Sophia: You are unworthy, ſaid he, with a loud voice, 
ta approach the ſacred myſteries, you whoſe hands are fil 
ambrued in the blood of your benefaftor. Photius did not 
find another Theodoſius in Baſil: this tyrant did an 
act of juſtice purely out of revenge; he reſtored- Ig- 
natius to the patriarchal ſee, and baniſhed Photius, 
Rome availed herſelf of this conjuncture to call the 
23 ccumenical council at Conſtantinople, compoſed 
of three hundred biſhops. The pope's legates preſided 
there, but did not underſtand a word of Greek, and 
very few of the other biſhops underſtood Latin, Pho- 
tius was by the whole aſſembly condemned as an in- 
truder, and obliged to do public penance. The five 
patriarchs ſigned before the pope's legates, which is 
very extraordinary; for ſince the legates had the firſt 
place, they ought to have ſigned the firſt. But during 
the whole council, none of the queſtions which divided 
the Eaſt and Weſt were canvaſſed, their only aim was 
to depoſe Photius. | mms car's | 
Some time after, upon the death of the legitimate 
patriarch Ignatius, Photius had the addreſs to prevail 
upon the emperor Baſilius to reinſtate him. Pope John 
VIII. received him into his communion, acknowledged 
him as patriarch, correſponded with him, and notwith- 
ſtanding this eighth œcumenical council, which had 
anathematized the patriarch, the pope ſent his legates 


to another council at Conſtantinople, in which Photius 
WOOL Was 
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was declared innocent by four hundred biſhops, three 
hundred of whom had before ſigned his condemnation. 
The very legates of this ſame ſee of Rome, who had 
formerly anathematized him, were inſtrumental in 
annulling this eighth cecumenical council. How 
ageable is every thing amongſt men! How often 
is falſity changed into truth, according to circum- 
ſtances! The legates of John VIII. loudly declared in 
full council: Whoſoever will not acknowledge Photius, let 
his portion be with Judas. The whole council cried 
out, “ Long live the patriarch Photius and the patri- 
« arch John.“ Bury E 

In ſhort, in the acts of this council, we find a letter 
from the pope to this learned partriarch, wherein he 
tells him; We think as you do. They who have added to 
the creed, that the Holy Ghoſs proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, are by us conſidered as tranſgreſſors of the word of 
God, and we rank them with Judas ; but at the ſame time wwe 
are of opinion that they ought to be treated with lenity, and 
exhorted to renounce this blaſphemous doftrine. 
It is therefore evident that the Roman and Greek 
churches thought differently at that time from what 
they do at preſent. Rome afterwards adopted the pro- 
ceſſion from the Father to the Son; and it happened 
alſo in 1274, that the Greek emperor Michael Paleo- 
logus, wanting the aſſiſtance of a new cruſade againſt 
the Turks, ſent his patriarch and chancellor to the 
ſecond council at Lyons, where they joined with the 
council in ſinging in Latin,. qui ex parte filiogue procedit. 
But the Greek church returned again to her old opinion, 
which ſhe ſeemed once more to abandon, on occaſion 
of the re-union with Eugene IV. which proved but of 
very ſhort duration, Let mankind learn from hence to 
bear with one another: here they may ſee variations and 
diſputes on a fundamental point, which raiſed no diſturb- 
_ ances, filled no priſons, and lighted no faggots. 

This condeſcenſion of pope John VIII. to the patri- 
arch Photius has been ſeverely cenſured, but without 
reflecting that the pontiff at that time ſtood greatly in 
need of the emperor Baſilius. A king of zen e 

name 
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named Bogoris, yielding to the ſolicitations of his 
wife, who was a Chriſtian, embraced this religion after 
the example of Clovis and king Egbert, The queſtion 
was, then to know on which patriarchate this new 
Chriſtian province ſhould depend; the diſpute was be- 
tween Conſtantinople and Rome, and the emperor Ba- 
ſilius was to decide. This in ſome meaſure explains the 
condeſcenſion which the biſhop of Rome ſhewed to the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople. | - |, 5% 
Me muſt not forget to mention, that in this, As well 
as in the preceding councils, there were cardinals : this 
was a title then given to prieſts and deacons, who aſſiſted 
the metropolitans with their advice. There were ſome 
of them at Rome as well as in other churches; and 
though they made a figure even at that time, yet they 
ſigned after the biſhops and the abbots. | 
The pope, both in his letters. and by his legates, gave 
the title of holineſs to the patriarch Photius : the other 
atriarchs are likewiſe in this council called popes, This 
is a Greek appellation, which was common at firſt to all 
prieſts, but by degrees it became thediftinguiſhing title 
of the metropolitan of Rame. | 
John VIII. ſeems to have managed his affairs with 
great prudence : but his ſucceſſors having quarrelled 
with the Greek empire, and having adopted the eighth 


general council of 869, and rejected the other, which 


had acquitted Photius; the peace eſtabliſned by John 
VIII. was broken by this ſtep. Photius then exclaimed 
againſt the church of Rome, and charged it with hereſy 
in regard to the article filioque procedit, to eating eggs 
in Lent, to uſing unleavened bread in the ſacrament, 
and ſeveral other cuſtoms. But the grand point of 
ſeparation was the ſupremacy. Photius and his ſuc- 
ceſſors wanted to be the firſt biſhops in Chriſtendom; 
and could not endure that the biſhop of Rome, a city 
which they looked upon at that time as barbarous, 
ſeparated from the empire by its rebellion, and expoſed 
as à prey to the firſt invader, ſhould diſpute the pre- 
cedency with the biſhop of the imperial city. At that 

time the patriarch of Conſtantinople had all the dioceſes 
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of Sicily and Apulia under his juriſdiction ; while the 
holy ſee having fallen under a foreign dominion, had 
been deſpoiled of its patrimony in thoſe provinces, 
and at the ſame time of its metropolitan rights. The 
Greek church held that of Rome in contempt. The 
ſciences flouriſhed at Conſtantinople ; but at Rome all 
learning, and even the Latin tongue, was fallen to de- 
cline: and though they knew ſomewhat more in this 
capital than in the other parts of the Weſt, ſtill that 
little knowledge had a tincture of thoſe calamitous 
times. The Greeks took ample revenge of that ſupe- 
riority which the Latins had had over them, from the 
time of Lucretius 'and Cicero down to Cornelius Ta- 
citus. They no longer mentioned the Romans but with 
a ſtrain of irony. The biſhop Luitprandus, who was 
ſent on an embaſſy to Conſtantinople by the Othos, 
takes notice that the Greeks called Gregory the Great 
by no other name than that of Gregory the Dialogiſt; 
becauſe indeed his dialogues ſhew him to have been a 
man of too much ſimplicity. But time has produced 
a total change, 'The pope 1s now a great ſovereign; 
Rome is become the ſeat of the polite arts, and the 
Latin church is famed for learning; while the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople is no more than a ſlave, and the 
biſhop of a people who are in ſlavery. 
Photius, whoſe life was a ſcene of more adverſity than 
glory, was depoſed by court intrigues, and died miſer- 
able; yet his ſucceſſors adhered to his pretenſions, and 
maintained them with vigour. 

Pope John VIII. made ſtill a more miſerable exit : 
the annals of Fulda take notice that he was knocked 
on the head with a hammer. In ſucceeding times we 
hall often behold the pontifical ſee imbrued in blood, 
and Rome conſtantly an object of foreign ambition, 
and as conſtantly an object of pity. _ 

No dogmatic diſputes had as yet diſturbed the weſtern 
church; there is little more than the bare mention made 
of a trifling theological conteſt ſtarted in 8 14, by one 
John Godeſcaldus, concerning predeſtination and grace. 
The event proved how dangerous it is to meddle with 
Vor. I. Cen. Hiſt, H h theſe 
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' theſe matters, and eſpecially to diſpute againſt a Power. 


ful antagoniſt. This monk, having taken certain ex- 
preſſions of St. Paul and St. Auguſtine in a literal ſenſe, 
preached up the abſolute and eternal predeſtination of 
a few elect, and a great number of damned. Hincmar, 


archbiſhop of Rheims, a man as violent in church mat- 


ters as in thoſe of the ſtate, told him that “ he was 
cc predeſtinated to be condemned and whipped;” and 
accordingly he was excommunicated in one of the leſſer 
councils held in 850, and then ſtripped naked in the 
preſence of Charles the Bald, and flogged from his 

ſhoulders to his legs by monks. © 
This impertinent diſpute, in which both parties were 
equally in the wrong, has been but too often revived, 
In Holland you will find the ſynod of Dordrecht, which 
conſiſted of perſons who favoured the doctrine of Godel- 
caldus, treating thoſe of Hincmar's ſe& there worſe 
than with a ſimple flogging. On the other hand, you 
will find the Jeſuits in France, who were of Hincmar's 
party, perſecuting to the utmoſt of their power the 
Janſeniſts who were attached to the tenets of Godeſ- 
caldus ; and theſe diſputes, which were diſgraceful to 
an enlightened nation, will never be wholly at an end 

till there are more philoſophers than teachers. 

I ſhould not take notice of an epidemical folly with 
which the people of Dyon were ſeized in 844, on ac- 
count of a Saint Benignus, who is ſaid to have given 
convulſions to the people who prayed over his tomb: 
J ſhould not, I ſay, take notice of this popular ſuper- 
ſtition, if it had not been furiouſly revived in our times 
under almoſt the ſame circumſtances. It ſeems as if a 
kind of fate had determined, that the ſame follies ſhould 
from time to time make their appearance on this great 
ſtage of the world: but good ſenſe is alſo the ſame in 
all times; and there has been nothing ſo judiciouſſy ad. 
vanced concerning the modern miracles of St. Medard 
at Paris, as what a biſhop of Lyons ſaid, in 844, in re- 
gard to thoſe of Dijon: © This is a ſtrange kind of 
& ſaint who maims thoſe who have recourſe to him: | 
& have always thought that miracles ought to be per- 
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« formed rather for the cure of diſeaſes than for in- 
er flicting them. . 8 

| Theſe trifles did not difturb the peace of the Weſt. 
f Theological diſputes were at that time conſidered as of 
little conſequence; the whole aim of the church was 
to enlarge her dominions. They made more noiſe in 
the Eaſt, becauſe the clergy having no temporal power 
in that part of the world, endeavoured to acquire con- 
ſequence by their controverſies. There is yet another 
cauſe to be aſſigned of the theological tranquillity of 
the Weſt, namely, the great ignorance of that age, 
which produced this good however, among an infinite 
number of evils. 3 


— 


C ‚ H AFC. 


State of the M. eftern Empire towards the End of the ninth 
Century. 


HE empire of the Weſt ſubſiſted only in name. 
Arnould, Arnolfe, or Arnold, a baſtard ſon of 
Carloman, made himſelf maſter of Germany ; but Italy 
was divided between two lords, both of the blood of 
Charlemagne by the females: one was a duke of Spo- 
leto, named Guy; the other Berenger, duke of Friuli; 
both inveſted with theſe dutchies by Charles the Bald, 
and both pretenders to the empire as well as to the 
kingdom of France. Arnold, in quality of emperor, 
looked upon France as belonging to him of right, 
while this kingdom, ſevered from the empire, was 
divided betwixt Charles the Simple, who was loſing it, 
and king Eudes, great uncle of Hugh Capet, who was 

uſurping it. | | 
One Bozo, king of Arles, likewiſe put in his claim 
for the empire. Formoſus, biſhop of the unfortunate 
city of Rome, had ſo little weight at that time, that 
he was obliged to give the ſacred unction to the ſtrongeſt. 
He crowned this Guy of Spoleto; the following year 
he crowned Berenger, who happened to be conqueror ; 
* i} 1 2 and 
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and at length he was forced to crown this Arnold, 


who beſieged Rome, and took it by ſtorm. The equi- 


vocal oath which the Romans took to Arnold, ſhews 
that the popes already pretended to the ſovereignty of 


Rome. It was couched in theſe words: I ſwear by 


c the holy myfteries, that ſave my honour, the laws 
&« of my country, and my fidelity to my lord Formoſus 
« the pope, I will be faithful to the emperor Arnold.“ 
The popes of thoſe days were in ſome reſpects ſimilar 
to the caliphs of Bagdat, who were revered by all the 
Mahometan ſtates as the heads of their religion, and 
yet had no other privilege than that of granting in- 
veſtitures of kingdoms to thoſe who demanded them 
with ſword in hand: but there was this difference between 
the caliphs and the popes, that the former were fallen 
from the firſt throne in the world, while the latter were 


 inſenſibly riſing. 


In reality, there was no longer any empire ſubſiſting 
either in right or in fact. The Romans, who with a 
general acclamation had ſubmitted themſelves to Char- 
lemagne, refuſed to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
baſtards and ſtrangers, who were hardly maſters of a 
mall part of Germany. | 

The Roman people, notwithſtanding their humilia- 
tion, and their intermixture with ſuch a number of 
foreigners, ſtill preſerved, as they do to this day, a ſecret 


kind of haughtineſs, inſpired by their former grandeur. 


They could not bear that the Bructeri, the Catti, the 
Marcomanni, ſhould call themſelves ſucceſſors of the 
Cæſars, and that the banks of the Mein, and the Her- 
cynian foreſt, ſhould be the center of the empire of 


Titus and Trajan. 


They ſhuddered with indignation at Rome, and at 
the ſame time ſmiled with contempt upon hearing, that 
after the death of Arnold, his ſon Hiludovic, whom the 
French call Louis, had been created emperor of the 
Romans at three or four years of age in a barbarous 
village, named Forcheim, by a few German lords and 
biſhops. This infant was never reckoned in the liſt of 
emperors; and yet the Germans looked upon him 33 
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one who was to ſucceed to Charlemagne and the Cæſars. 
Indeed this was a ſtrange fort of Roman empire, a 
government that neither poſſeſſed the countries between 
the Rhine and the Maeſe, nor France, nor Burgundy, 
nor Spain, nor any part of Italy, nor even ſo much 
as a houſe in Rome that could be ſaid to belong to the 
emperor. jos: 

From the time of this Louis, the laſt German prince 
of the baſtard blood of Charlemagne, and who died in 
912, Germany was in the ſame condition as France, a 
country depopulated by civil and foreign wars, under a 
prince tumultuouſly elected and ill obeyed. w 

All governments are ſubject to revolutions: it was a 
ſtriking one to ſee part of thoſe. uncivilized Saxons 
(who were treated by Charlemagne in the ſame manner 
as the Helotes were by the Lacedemonians) at the end 
of an hundred and twelve years, conferring or aſſuming 
the imperial dignity, which was no longer in the family 
of their conqueror. Otho, duke of Saxony, after the 
death of Louis, by his credit and intereſt, put the 


German crown, as it is faid, on the head of Conrad, 


duke of Franconia; and after the death of Conrad, 
Henry the Fowler, ſon of duke Otho of Saxony, was 
elected emperor. They who were become hereditary 

rinces in Germany, determined theſe elections in con- 
junction with the biſhops, and ſometimes the principal 


inhabitants of the ſeveral cities were convened to theſe 
aſſemblies. | 


: 


H a Þ. x20 
Of Feudal Tenures, and the Empire. 


UPERIOR ftrength, which diſpoſes of every thing 

in this world, gave Italy and Gaul to the Romans. 
The conqueſts of that people were afterwards uſurped 
by Barbarians. Charlemagne's father uſurped Gaul from 
the kings of the Franks, Under Charlemagne's deſ- 
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eendants, the covernors of provinces uſurped all they 


could. The kings of the Lombards had already eſta. 


bliſhed the feudal tenures in Italy: and this was the 
plan by which the dukes and counts, after the reign of 


Charles the Bald, were directed. By degrees their go- 


vernments became hereditary. The biſhops of ſeveral 
confiderable ſees, already powerful by their dignity, 
had only one ſtep further to take in order to become 
princes; and this ſtep was ſoon taken. From thence 
ariſes the temporal powers of the biſhops of Mentz, 
Cologne, Triers, Wurtzburg, and of ſo many others 
in Germany and France. The archbiſhops of Rheims, 
Lyons, Beauvais, Langres and Laon, claimed the pre- 
rogatives of royalty. But this power of the dignified 
clergy did not laſt long in France; though in Germany 
it has been for many years confirmed. In ſhort, even 


the monks themſelves became princes ; the abbots of 


Fulda, St. Gal, Kempten, Corbie, &c. became petty 
Kings in a country, where fourſcore years before they 
and their monks manured ſome lands, which had been 
beſtowed upon them by their charitable proprietors, 


All theſe lords, dukes, counts, biſhops, abbots, yielded 


homage to the ſovereign. The origin of this feudal 
government has been long the ſubject. of inquiry : in 
all probability it is derived from no other ſource than 


the ancient cuſtom of all nations, of impoſing homage 


and tribute on the weaker ſide. It is known that the 


Roman emperors gave away lands in perpetuity to their 


veterans on certain conditions; of this we have inſtances 
in the lives of Alexander Severus and Probus. The 
Lombards were the firſt who erected dutchies to be held 
as fiefs of their kingdom : Spoleto and Benevento under 
the kings of Lombardy were hereditary dukedoms. 

Before Charlemagne's time, Taſſillo was poſſeſſed 
of the dukedom of Bavaria on condition of homage; 
and this dukedom would have deſcended to poſterity, 
if Charlemagne after ſubduing that prince, had not diſ- 
poſſeſſed both the father and his children. 

There were at that time no free towns in Germany, 


and conſequently there was neither trade nor — 
e 
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The cities beyond the Rhine were not even ſurrounded 
with walls. This ſtate, which might have been fo for- 
midable, was rendered ſo impotent by the number and 
diviſion of its ſeveral petty princes, that the empero 
Conrad was obliged to promiſe an annual tribute to the 
Hungarians, Huns or Panonians, a people who had 
been awed by Charlemagne, and who were afterwards 
fo greatly humbled by the emperors of the houſe of 
Auſtria, But at that period of time they ſeemed to be 
juſt the ſame nation as they had been under Attila. 
They ravaged Germany and the frontiers of France; 
they made incurſions into Italy through Tirol, after 
plundering Bavaria; and then returned to their own 
country, loaded with the ſpoils of ſo many nations. 

In the reign of Henry the Fowler, Germany began to 
emerge from the chaos in which it had remained till that 
time. Its limits were then the river Oder, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Hungary, the banks of the Rhine, the Scheld, 
the Moſelle, the Maeſe; and Pomerania and Holſtein 
were its barriers towards the north. 

It would ſeem as if Henry the Fowler was very de- 
ſerving of the imperial crown. Under him the lords 
of Germany, who had been ſo divided, were reunited. 
The firſt fruit of this reunion was the abolition of 
the tribute paid to the Hungarians, in conſequence 


of a ſignal victory obtained over this formidable na- 


tion. He cauſed moſt of the cities of Germany to 
be walled round; and eſtabliſhed a militia, He 
is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor of ſome military 
games, which gave the firſt idea of tournaments. In 
ſhort, Germany began to recover herſelf, but did not 
ſeem to pretend to the Roman empire. Henry the 
Fowler had been conſecrated by the archbiſhop of 
Mentz ; but no legate from the pope, no deputy from 
the people of Rome aſſiſted at the ceremony. Ger- 
many, during the whole of this reign, ſeems to have loſt 
light of Italy. 

But under Otho the Great, whom the German princes, 
the biſhops and abbots, unanimouſly elected emperor 
after the death of his father, the caſe was very W 
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The acknowledged heir of a potent prince, who has 
been the founder or the reſtorer of a ſtate, is generally 
more powerful than his father, unleſs he 1s deficient in 
courage; for he enters upon a career already opened to 
him, and he begins where his predeceſſors finiſhed, 
Thus Alexander went farther than Philip, Charlemagne 
farther than Pepin, and Otho the Great far ſurpaſſed 
Henry the Fowler. 


Ci A Pc ASE... 
Of Otho the Great in the tenth Century. 


THO, who in ſome degree reſtored the empire of 
| Charlemagne, extended, as he had done, the 
Chriſtian religion in Germany by his victories. He 
compelled the Danes to pay tribute to him, and to ſub- 
mit to baptiſm, which had been preached to them a 
century before, but was now almoſt entirely neglected. 

Theſe Danes or Normans, after conquering Neuſtria 
and England, and ravaging France and Germany, were 
obliged to yield to Ortho. He appointed biſhops in 
Denmark, who at firſt were ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Hamburg, metropolitan of the churches of thoſe bar- 
barians, which had been founded lately! in Holſtein, 
Sweden and Denmark: the whole of their Chriſtianity 
conſiſted in making the ſign of the croſs. After an ob- 
ſtinate war he ſubdued Bohemia : it was after this time 
that Bohemia and even Denmark, were conſidered as 
provinces of the empire; but the Danes ſoon ſhook 
off the yoke. : 

In this manner Otho roſe to be the moſt powerful 
ſovereign of the Weſt, and the umpire of princes. 
His authority was ſo great, and the ſtate of France at 
that time ſo deplorable, that Louis, ſurnamed doutremer, 
or from beyond fea, ſon of Charles the Simple, and a 
deſcendant of Charlemagne, repaired in perſon, in 94%, 
to a council of biſhops held by Otho in the neighbour- 
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hood of Mentz, in 948, where this king of France deli- 
vered himſelf in theſe very words, as recorded in the acts: 
« ] have been acknowledged as king, and crowned, by 
« the votes of all the lords and nobility of France. 
« Yet Hugh has driven me away, after taking me pri- 
« ſoner in a fraudulent manner, and confining me a 
« whole year; nor could I obtain my liberty, with- 
« out ſurrendering to him the town of Laon, the only 
« place left to queen Gerberga to keep her court to- 
© oether with my ſervants. If it is pretended that I 
« have committed any crime deſerving ſuch treatment, 
« T am ready to abide by the judgment of the council 
“ and the orders of king Otho, or to decide the affair 
« by ſingle combat.“ 

This important ſpeech proves ſeveral points, viz. 
the power of Otho, the weakneſs of France, the cuſ- 
tom of ſingle combats, and in ſhort, the practice 
which was beginning then to be introduced of confer- 
ring the crown not by right of blood, but by the 
votes of the nobility, a practice ſoon aboliſhed in 
France. 1 | 

Such was the power of Otho the Great, when 
he was invited to paſs the Alps by the Italians 
themſelves: a people ever factious and feeble, who 
could neither ſubmit to be governed by their country- 
men, nor recover their freedom, nor defend themſelves 
againſt the Saracens and Hungarians, who ſtill infeſted 
Italy by their incurſions. | 

Italy, which even in its ruinous ſtate, was the richeſt 
and moſt flouriſhing country in the Weſt, was weakened 
by the diviſions of petty tyrants ; but in thoſe diviſions 
Rome took always the lead of other cities. They who 
are acquainted with the ſtate of Paris in the time of 
the League, and particularly in the reign of Charles the 
Mad, or who have read of the diſtracted condition of 
England under Charles I. or in the civil wars between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, may be able to 
form an idea of Rome in the tenth century. The pon- 
tifical chair was oppreſſed, diſgraced and imbrued in 
Vor. I. Gen, Hift, = A blood, 
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blood, and the election of the popes conducted in a 
manner, of which there are but few inſtances in hiſtory 
either before or ſince that period. | 


K A f. W. 


Of the Popes in the tenth Century, before Otho the Great 
| made himſelf Maſter of Rome. 


4 HE diſgrace and inteſtine troubles which afflicted 
Rome and its church in the tenth century, and 
which continued fer a long time after, neither hap- 
pened under the Greek or Latin emperors, nor under 
the Gothic kings, nor under the kings of the Lom- 
bards, nor in the . of Charlemagne. They were 
evidently the effect of anarchy; and this very anarchy 
was owing to the meaſures which the popes had taken 
to prevent it, by calling the Franks into Italy. If they 
had really poſſeſſed all the lands which Charlemagne is 
ſaid to have given them, they would have been princes 
of greater power than they are even at this day. Order 
and regularity would have prevailed at their elections, 
and in their government, as it does at preſent. But 
all their views were conteſted ; Italy was at all times 
the obje& of foreign ambition, and the fate of Rome 
was always uncertain. We muſt never forget, that the 

rand deſign of the Romans was to reſtore the ancient 
republic; that petty tyrants had ſtarted up in Italy 
and in Rome; that the elections of the biſhops were 
ſcarce ever free; and that every thing was influenced 


by faction. | 


_  Formoſus, ſon of the prieſt Leo, at the time he was 


biſhop of Porto, had headed a faction againſt John VIII 
and was twice excommunicated. by, that pope ; but 
theſe excommunications which ſoon became ſo terrible 


to crowned heads, were ſo little regarded by Formoſus, 


that in 890 he procured himſelf to be elected pope. 
5 Stephen 
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Stephen VI. or VII. who ſucceeded Formoſus and was 

likewiſe the ſon of a prieſt, united the ſpirit of fana - 
ticiſm to that of faction: having all his life hated For- 
moſus, he ordered his body which had been embalmed, 
to be dug up, and dreſſing him in his pontifical habit, 
ſummoned him before a council that had been called 
to paſs ſentence on the memory of the deceaſed. The 
dead pope had counſel allowed him, and his trial hav- 
ing been carried on in form, the corpſe was found 
guilty of having changed ſees, and of having quitted 
the biſhopric of Porto for that of Rome; in puniſn- 
ment of this crime, the head was ſeparated from the 
body by the hands of the public executioner, three of 
his fingers were cut off, and the body was thrown into 
the Tiber. 

Pope Stephen VI. rendered himſelf ſo odious by this 
horrid and ridiculous farce, that the friends of For- 
moſus having ſtirred up the citizens, loaded him with 
irons and afterwards ſtrangled him in priſon. 

The party who had behaved in this manner to 
Stephen, cauſed the body of Formoſus to be fiſhed up 
again, and to be interred a ſecond time with all the 
pontifical ceremonies. 

This diſpute ſerved to inflame the minds of the 
people. Sergius III. who had filled all Rome with his 
intrigues to get himſelf elected pope, was baniſhed by 
his rival John IX. a friend of Formoſus; but being 
acknowledged ſupreme pontiff after the death of 
John IX. he condemned Formoſus a ſecond time. 
During theſe troubles Theodora, mother of Marozia, 
whom ſhe afterwards married to the marquis of Toſ- 
canella, and of another Theodora, all three famous 
for their amours, bore the principal ſway at Rome. 
Sergius owed his election intirely to the intrigues of 
Theodora the mother. While he was pope, he had a 
ſon by Marozia, whom he publicly educated in his 
palace: but he does not appear to have been hated by 
the Romans, who being naturally a voluptuous peo- 
ple, were more ready to follow than to cenſure his 
example. | 
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After his deceaſe, in 912, the two ſiſters Marozia and 
Theodora, procured the chair of Rome for one of their 
favourites, named Lando; but this Lando dying, the 
young Theodora made intereſt for her lover John X. 
who had been biſhop of Bologna, and afterwards of 
Ravenna, and cauſed him to be elected pope. He 
was not reproached, as Formoſus had been, with 
changing hisſee. Theſe popes, though condemned by 
Poſterity as wicked biſhops, were not bad princes. 
Far from it; this John X. who owed his election to a 
love intrigue, was a man of genius and courage; he 
did more than all his predeceſſors were able to compaſs, 


o 


Garillan. 
In order to ſucceed in this expedition, he had the 
policy to prevail on the emperor of Conſtantinople to 


lend him troops, though this emperor had as much rea. 


Jon to complain of the rebellious Romans as of the 
Saracens. He made the count of Capua arm his 
vaſſals, and got the militia of Tuſcany to join him ; he 
then put himſelf at the head of this army, taking 
with him a young ſon of Marozia and of the mar- 
quis Adalbert. After having driven the Mahome- 
tans from the neighbourhood of Rome, he wanted 
alſo to deliver Italy from the Germans and other 
foreigners. | 4 
Italy was invaded almoſt at the ſame time by the 
Berengers, by a king of Burgundy, and by a king of 
Arles : but he hindered them all from having any com- 
mand in Rome. At the end of a few years however, 
Guido, brother by the mother's fide to Hugh king of 
Arles, the tyrant of Italy, having eſpouſed Marozi, 
who was all powerful at Rome; this very Marozia 
conſpired againſt the pope, who had been for ſo long 
a time her ſiſter's gallant: upon which he was ſeized, 
impriſoned, and ſmothered between two mattreſſes. 

In 929, Marozia, now miſtreſs of Rome, cauſed a per- 
ſon named Leo to be elected pope, whom ſhe murdered 
in priſon at the end of a few months. Having after- 
wards given the ſee of Rome to an obſcure perſon, who 
| | | BY enjoyed 


by driving the Saracens out of that part of Italy called 
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enjoyed it but two years; ſhe at length procured the 
pontifical dignity for her ſon John XI. who was the 


fruit of her adulterous commerce with Sergius III. 

In 931, John XI. was only twenty-four years of age 
when his mother made him pope ; ſhe inveſted him with 
this dignity merely on condition that he ſhould confine 


himſelf entirely to his epiſcopal functions, and act in the 


capacity of his mother's chaplain. 


We are told that Marozia poiſoned at that time her 


huſband Guido marquis of Toſcanella. Ir is certain, 
that ſhe married her huſband's brother Hugh, king of 
Lombardy, and put him in poſſeſſion of Rome, flatter- 
ing herſelf, that in conjunction with him ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the imperial dignity. But a ſon of Marozia, by a 
former marriage, ſided with the Romans againſt his own 
mother, and putting himſelf at their head, drove Hugh 
out of Rome, and confined Marozia and the pope her 
ſon in Adrian's fortreſs, now called the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. It is pretended that John XI. was poiſoned 
in his impriſonment. ; 

One Stephen MIII. a German by birth, was choſen in 
939; but on account of his country he proved ſo odious 
to the Romans, that an inſurrection took place, in which 


the people ſlaſhed his face in ſuch a manner, that he 


never afterwards could appear in public. 

Sometime after this, in 956, a grandſon of Marozia, 
named Octavianus Sporco, was by the intereſt of his fa- 
mily elected pope at the age of eighteen. He took the 


name of John XII. out of regard to the memory of 


his uncle John XI. and is the firſt pope that changed 
his name on his acceſſion to the pontificate. He was 
not in orders when his family made him pope. This 
John was a Roman patrician ; ſo that being inveſted 
with the ſame dignity as Charlemagne, he united both 
powers by the pontifical ſee, and thus acquired the molt 
legitimate right. But he was young, addicted to de- 
bauchery, and by no means a powerful prince. 

It ſeems wonderful, that under ſo many ſcandalous 
and inſignificant popes, the ſee of Rome did not loſe 
either its prerogatives or pretenſions; but the reaſon is, 

A almoſt 
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After his deceaſe, in 912, the two ſiſters Marozia and 
Theodora, procured the chair of Rome for one of their 
favourites, named Lando; but this Lando dying, the 
young Theodora made intereſt for her lover John X. 
who had been biſhop of Bologna, and afterwards of 
Ravenna, and cauſed him to be elected pope. He 
was not reproached, as Formoſus had been, with 
changing hisſee. Theſe popes, though condemned by 
Poſterity as wicked biſhops, were not bad princes, 
Far from it; this John X. who owed his election to 2 
love intrigue, was a man of genius and courage; he 
did more than all his predeceſſors were able to compaſs, 
by driving the Saracens out of that part of Italy called 


'Garillan. | 


In order to ſucceed in this expedition, he had the 


Policy to prevail on the emperor of Conſtantinople to 


lend him troops, though this emperor had as much rea- 


Jon to complain of the rebellious Romans as of the 
Saracens. He made the count of Capua arm his 
vaſſals, and got the militia of Tuſcany to join him ; he 
then put himſelf at the head of this army, taking 
with him a young ſon of Marozia and of the mar- 
quis Adalbert. After having driven the Mahome- 
tans from the neighbourhood of Rome, he wanted 
alſo ts deliver Italy from the Germans and other 
foreigners. | - 
Italy was invaded almoſt at the ſame time by the 
Berengers, by a king of Burgundy, and by a king of 
Arles : but he hindered them all from having any com- 
mand in Rome. At the end of a few years however, 
Guido, brother by the mother's ſide to Hugh king of 
Arles, the tyrant of Italy, having eſpouſed Maroꝛzia, 
who was all powerful at Rome; this very Marozia 
conſpired againſt the pope, who had been for ſo long 
a time her ſiſter's gallant: upon which he was ſeized, 
impriſoned, and ſmothered between two mattreſſes. 
In 929, Marozia, now miſtreſs of Rome, cauſed a per- 
ſon named Leo to be elected pope, whom ſhe murdered 
in priſon at the end of a few months. Having after- 


wards given the ſee of Rome to an obſcure perſon, who 
| .. A enjoyed 
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enjoyed it but two years; ſhe at length procured the 
pontifical dignity for her ſon John XI. who was the 


fruit of her adulterous commerce with Sergius III. 

In 931, John XI. was only twenty-four years of age 
when his mother made him pope ; ſhe inveſted him with 
this dignity merely on condition that he ſhould confine 


himſelf entirely to his epiſcopal functions, and act in the 


capacity of his mother's chaplain. | 5 

We are told that Marozia poiſoned at that time her 
huſband Guido marquis of Toſcanella. It is certain, 
that ſhe married her huſband's brother Hugh, king of 
Lombardy, and put him in poſſeſſion of Rome, flatter- 
ing .herſelf, that in conjunction with him ſhe ſhould 
enjoy the imperial dignity. But a ſon of Marozia, by a 
former marriage, ſided with the Romans againſt his own 
mother, and putting himſelf at their head, drove Hugh 
out of Rome,” and confined Marozia and the pope her 
ſon in Adrian's fortreſs, now called the caſtle of Sr. 
Angelo. It is pretended that John XI. was poiſoned 
in his impriſonment. 

One Stephen VIII. a German by birth, was choſen in 
939; but on account of his country he proved ſo odious 
to the Romans, that an inſurrection took place, in which 
the people ſlaſhed his face in ſuch a manner, that he 
never afterwards could appear in public. 

Sometime after this, in 956, a grandſon of Marozia, 
named Octavianus Sporco, was by the intereſt of his fa- 
mily elected pope at the age of eighteen. He took the 


name of John XII. out of regard to the memory of 


his uncle John XI. and is the firſt pope that changed 
his name on his acceſſion to the pontificate. He was 
not in orders when his family made him pope. This 
John was a Roman patrician ; ſo that being inveſted 
with the ſame dignity as Charlemagne, he united both 
powers by the pontifical ſee, and thus acquired the molt 
legitimate right. But he was young, addicted to de- 
bauchery, and by no means a powerful prince. 

It ſeems wonderful, that under ſo many ſcandalous 
and inſignificant popes, the ſee of Rome did not loſe 
either its prerogatives or pretenſions; but the reaſon is, 
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almoſt every other ſee was governed at that time in the 
fame. manner. The clergy of Italy might deſpiſe ſuch 
+ popes, but they reſpected the papacy, eſpecially as they 
aſpired to that ſtation themſelves; in ſhort, in the 


public opinion the dignity was ſacred, even when the 


perſon who enjoyed it was odious. 

While Rome and the church were thus rent in pieces, 
Berenger, ſurnamed the Voung, diſputed the govern- 
ment of Italy with Hugh of Arles. The Italians, as 
Luitprandus, a cotemporary writer expreſſes himſelf, 
always wanted two maſters, in order to be really ſubject 


to none; a falſe and unhappy policy, which produced 


only new tyrants and freſh calamities. Such was 
the deplorable ſtate of this fine country, when Otho 
the Great was invited thither by the ſolicitations and 
complaints of almoſt all the cities in Italy, and even 
by this young Pope John XII. who was reduced to 
the neceſſity of calling in the Germans, a people whom 
he heartily deteſted, 


Fa 


Continuation of the Reign of Otho, and of the State of Italy. 


THO came into Italy in 961, and acted there as 
Charlemagne had done. In 962 he ſubdued Beren- 

ger, who pretended to the ſovereignty of that country; 
cauſed himſelf to be conſecrated and crowned emperor of 
the Romans by the hands of the pope, aſſumed the titles 
of Cæſar and Auguſtus, and obliged the pope to {wear 
allegiance to him upon the tomb where St. Peter's body 
is faid to lie interred. An authentic inſtrument of this 
ſolemn act was drawn up, and the clergy and nobility 
of Rome bound themſelves never to chuſe a pope, ex- 
cept in the preſence of the emperor's commilſionets. 
In this a& Otho confirms the donations of Pepin, Char- 
lemagne, and Louis the Debonnair, but without ſpect- 
fying thoſe diſputed donations : Save in every thing, 
« fays he, our own power, and that of our ſon and his 
| « deſcendants.” 
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« deſcendants.” This inſtrument, written in golden 


two abbots, and ſeveral Italian prelates, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the caſtle of St. Angelo, according to Baronius, 
and is dated the 13th of February 962. 

But how could the emperor Otho, by an act con- 


Rome itſelf which Charlemagne himſelf never beſtowed? 
How could he give away the dutchy' of Benevento, 
which he did not poſſeſs, and which at that time be- 
longed to its own duke? How could he make a 
preſent of Corſica and Sicily, when thoſe iſlands were 
occupied by the Saracens? Ir is certain that either Otho 
was deeeived, or this pretended act is ſpurious. 

It is affirmed by ſome, and among the reſt by Mezeray, 
that Lotharius, king of France, and Hugh Caper, 
afterwards king, aſſiſted at this coronation. The kings 


they might ſerve as an ornament to the coronation of 
an emperor ; but neither Lotharius nor Hugh Capet's 
names are to be met with among thoſe who ſigned the 
inſtrument. | | 
The pope having thus given himſelf a maſter, when 
he only wanted a protector, was not long faithful to 


as his engagement. He entered into a confederacy againſt 
en- the emperor with that very Berenger who had taken 
ry 3 refuge among the Mahometans lately ſettled on the 
r of coaſts of Provence. He invited Berenger's ſon to 


Rome, while Otho was at Pavia; he ſent likewiſe to 
the Hungarians, ſoliciting them to make an incurſion 
into Germany; but he was not ſtrong enough to ſup- 


to puniſh him. 

Otho therefore returned from Pavia to Rome, and 
having ſecured the city, he held a council, in which he 
proceeded in form againſt the pope. He aſſembled 
the German and Roman lords, forty biſhops, and ſeven- 
teen cardinals, in the church of St. Peter; and there, 
in the preſence of the whole people, the holy father 
was accuſed of having lain with ſeveral women, and 


letters, and ſigned by ſeven German biſhops, five counts, 


firming one made by Charlemagne, beſtow the city of + 


of France were indeed ſo weak at that time, that 


port this bold ſtep, and the emperor had power ſufficient ' 


eſpecially 
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7 eſpecially one Etiennette, who had been his father's 
concubine, and who died in child-bed. The other 
heads of accuſation were, that he had ordained a child 
of ten years biſhop of Todi; that he had made a ſale 
of ordinations and benefices; that he had plucked out 

his godfather's eyes; that he had caſtrated a cardinal, 


and afterwards put him to death; in fine, that he did 


not believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and had invoked the devil: 


two things which would ſeem to contradict each other. 


Thus, as it generally happens, they mixed falſe and 
8 true accuſations together; but they did not mention a 
word. of the only motive for which this council was 
aſſembled. The emperor, without doubt, was fearful 
of reviving that revolt and conſpiracy in whieh even 
the pope's accuſers had been concerned, This young 
pontiff, who was then twenty-ſeven years of age, ſeemed 
to have been depoſed for his inceſtuous and ſcandalous 
life; but the real cauſe of his degradation was the 
1 ſtrong deſire he and all the Romans had of aboliſhing the 
German power in Rome. 
"== Otho could not ſeize on the pope's perſon, or if he 
could, he committed a great miſtake in permitting him 
to enjoy his liberty. For ſcarce had he cauſed Leo 
VIII. to be elected biſhop. of Rome, who, if we may 
venture to credit Arnold, biſhop of Orleans, was neither 
an eccleſiaſtic, nor even a Chriſtian; ſcarce had he 
received homage from this Leo, and quitted Rome, 
where he ought rather to have reſided, when John XII. 
had the courage to ſtir up the Romans to revolt, 
and oppoſing council to council, depoſed Leo VIII. 
It was ordained, that no inferior could ever degrade is 
uperior. 
The pope, by this deciſion, not only meant that the 
biſhops and cardinals ſhould never depoſe the ſupreme 
pontiff; but he aimed alſo at the emperor, whom the 
biſhops of Rome had always conſidered as a layman, of 
whom the church had a right ro demand that homage 
and fealty which he required of her. The cardinal, 
named Jobn, who had written and read the accuſations 
againſt the pope, had his right hand cut off. They 
plucked 
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plucked out the tongue, and cut off the noſe and two 


fingers of the perſon who had acted as ſecretary to the 
depoſing cougeth 1%,Lf 0 2 id „ 

And yet in all theſe councils, in which the ſpirit of 
faction and revenge ſo invariably preſided, they con- 
ſtantly quoted the goſpels and the fathers, they im- 
plored the light of the Divine Spirit, they pretended 
to ſpeak in his name, and even eſtabliſhed ſome uſeful 
regulations: and whoever was to read theſe acts, without 
knowing their hiſtory, would imagine he was reading 
the acts of ſaints. | „„ 

If Jeſus Chriſt had returned into the world at that 
time, what would he have ſaid on ſeeing ſo much hy- 
pocriſy, and ſo many abominations in his church? _ 

The emperor was at no great diſtance during the 
whole of theſe tranſactions; and who knows how far 


the courage and reſentment of the young pontiff, the 


revolt of the Romans in his favour, and the averſion of 


the other towns in Italy to the Germans, might have 


carried this revolution? But Pope John XII. was mur- 
dered within three months after, in the arms of a mar- 
ried woman, by the hands of the huſband, who thus 
revenged the injury done hum. He died of his wounds 
in eight days, and we are told, that not believing in 
the religion of which he was pontiff, he refuſed to re- 
ceive the ſacrament at his death. 

This pope, or rather patrician, had inſpired the 
Romans with ſuch courage, that they ventured, even 
after his deceaſe,, to maintain a ſiege, and not to ſur- 
render but at the laſt extremity. Otho, twice con- 
queror of Rome, was maſter of Italy as well as of 
Germany, + 
Leo, whom he had created pope, together with the 
lenate; the heads of the people, and the clergy of 
Rome, folemnly aſſembled in the church of St. John 
Lateran, confirmed the emperor's right of chuſing a 
ſucceſſor to the kingdom. of Italy, of ratifying the 
Pope's election, and of giving inveſtiture to biſhops. 
After ſo many treaties and oaths, the effe&s of fear, 

Vor. I. Gen. Hiſt, K K tte 
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the emperors ought to have remained at Rome to ſee 
them obſerved. eee e e 
The emperor Otho was no ſooner returned to Ger- 
many, than the Romans again aimed at tegaining their 
freedom. They ſent their new pope, who was one of 
the emperor's creatures to priſon; and the prefect of 
Rome, the tribunes and ſenate, reſolved to revive the 
ancient laws: but what at one time is an heroic enter- 
prize, is conſidered at another time as a ſeditious re- 
volt. Otho flew back to Italy, cauſed a part of the 
ſenate to be hanged, and the prefect of Rome, who had 


reſolved to be another Brutus, to be publicly whipped, 


led about naked upon an aſs, and thrown into a dun- 
geon, where he died of hunger. 


„ 
Of the Emperors Otho II. and III. and of Rome. 


UCH was nearly the ſtate of Rome under Otho the 

Great, Otho II. and Otho III. The Germans held 
the Romans in ſubjection, and the Romans broke their 
Chains as often as they were able. 7 

A pope elected by the emperor's order, or by his 
' nomination, was. ſure to be deteſted by the Romans. 
The idea of reſtoring the commonwealth till animated 
their breaſts; yet this noble ambition was productive 
only of humiliating ſcenes of miſery and horror. 

Otho II. marched to Rome as his father had done— 
What a government! what an empire! what a ponti- 
ficate! A conſul, named Creſcentius, ſon of Pope John 
X. and of the famous Marozia, receiving with his title 
a hatred to royalty, armed Rome againſt Otho II. He 
cauſed Benedict VI. a creature of the emperor's, to be 
put to death in priſon; and the authority of Otho, 
though he himſelf was at a diſtance, Wege amidſt 
theſe troubles, given the Roman chair to the chancellor 


of the empire in Italy, who was made pope Er 
a | 4 4 
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the name of John XIV. this unhappy prelate was a new 
victim ſacrificed by the Roman party. Pope Boniface 
VI. a creature of the conſul Creſcentius, already ſtained 
with the blood of Benedict VI. deſtroyed John XIV. 
The times of Caligula, Nero, and. Vitellius, did not 

roduce more deplorable diſaſters, nor greater inſtances 


ol barbarity: but the horrid actions and the misfortunes 


of thoſe popes are as obſcure as themſelves. Theſe 
bloody tragedies were indeed ated on the Roman 
ſtage; but it was when Rome was ſmall and in ruins; 
thoſe of the Cæſars had for their theatre all the known 
world. | 
Otho II. however, arrived at Rome in 981. The 
popes had heretofore invited the Franks into Italy, and 
ſhaken off the yoke of the eaſtern emperors. What 
meaſures did they take now? They endeavoured to 
return in appearance to their old maſters, and having 
imprudently called in the Saxon emperors, they wanted 
to drive them out again. This very Boniface VII. went 
to Conftantinople, to ſolicit the emperors Baſil and 
Conſtantine to re-eſtabliſh the throne of the Cæſars. 
Rome neither knew what ſhe was, nor to whom ſhe 
belonged. The conſul Creſcentius and the ſenate were 
defirous of reſtoring the republic: the pope would have 
neither a republic nor a maſter. Otho II. wanted to 
reign ; he therefore entered Rome, and having invited 
the principal ſenators, and «the conſul's adherents to 
dinner, he cauſed them all to be murdered, if we can 
believe Geoffry of Viterbo, in the midſt of the en- 
tertainment.” Thus the pope, by means of his very 
enemy, got rid of his republican ſenators ; but now he 
bad to rid himſelf alſo of the tyrant. It was not 
enough for him to have called the Greek emperor's 
troops into Apulia ; he likewiſe invited the Saracens. 
If the maſſacre of the ſenators at this bloody entertain- 
ment, as mentioned by Geoffry, be true, it was doubt- 
leſs far better to have the Mahometans for his pro- 
tectors, than this bloody Saxon for his maſter. Otho 
was defeated by the Greeks and likewiſe by the Saracens ; 
the latter took him priſoner, but he made his eſcape, 
K K 2 and 
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and taking advantage of the diviſions of his enemies, Th 
he returned to Rome, where he died in 983, | Benec 
After his deceaſe the conſul Creſcentius for ſome dint 
time maintained the ſhadow of the Roman republic, other 
N He drove Gregory IV. nephew to the emperor Otho preve 
III. from the pontifical chair: but at length Rome divide 
was beſieged and taken; Creſcentius having been drawn and t. 
out of the caſtle of St. Angelo by the hope of an ac. Th: 
commodation, and his reliance on the oaths of the em- than t 
peror, had his head cut off, and his body hung up by none! 
the feet; while the new pope, elected by the Romans, the de 
under the name of John XV. had his eyes put out, his as YOu 
noſe cut off, and in this condition was thrown from the other 
top of the caſtle of St. Angelo. enjoyn 
The Romans then renewed to Otho III. the allegi- by the 
ance they had ſworn to Otho I. and Charlemagne, and pence, 
he aſſigned the lands belonging to the marquiſate of voltt, ] 
Ancona to the popes to ſupport their dignity. Thi: 
After the three Othos, this ſtruggle between the and ha 
German ſovereignty, and the liberty of Italy, remained enjoyed 
for a long time on the ſame terms. Under the em- peror . 
perors Henry II. of Bavaria, and Conrad II. ſurnamed to Ror 
the Salic, as ſoon as the emperor was employed in Nev 
Germany, there aroſe a party in Italy. Henry II. went He dep 
thither as the Othos had done, to diſperſe factions, to mans, 
confirm to the popes the donations of the emperors, Bambe 
and to receive the ſame homage. In the mean time, Caring 
the popedom was put up to ſale, as well as almoſt all Afte 
the other biſhoprics. 5 „ popes 
Bendict VIII. and John XIX. bought it publicly ermar 
one after the other : they were brothers of the family was Da 
of the marquis of Toſcanella, which had been very Rome, 
powerful at Rome ever fince the time of Marozia and aboye-r 
Theodora. ; getting 
After their death, in order to perpetuate the pont!- ſold it. 
ficate in their houſe, the votes were purchaſed for 2 This 
child of twelve years of age. This was Benedict IX. ing inſt 
who had the biſhopric of Rome in the ſame manner Couſin I 
that we ſtill ſee many families purchaſe, though pri- lated fre 
vately, benefices for their children. his abſ 


This 
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This diſorder had no bounds. In the popedom of 
Benedict IX. two other popes, who were elected by 
dint of money, reciprocally excommunicated each 
other; but by an happy reconciliation a civil war was 
prevented, and the three popes mutually agreed to 
divide the revenues of the church among themſelves, 
and to live in peace each with his miſtreſs. 

This pacific and ſingular triumvirate laſted no longer 
than they had money; and at length, when they had 


the deacon, a man of quality, who was very rich: but 
as young Benedict IX. had been elected long before the 
other two, they left him, by a ſolemn agreement, the 
enjoyment of the tribute which was at that time paid 
by the Engliſh to the ſee of Rome, called St. Peter's 
fence, which a Daniſh king of England, named Etel- 
volft, Edelvolf, or Ethelwulph had ſubmitted to in 852. 
This Gratian, who took the name of Gregory VI. 
and had the reputation of behaving with great wiſdom, 
enjoyed the pontificate very peaceably till the em- 
peror Henry III. the ſon of Conrad the Salic, went 
to Rome. | "> OL NE EAR 

Never did any emperor exerciſe more authority. 
He depoſed Gregory VI. who was beloved by the Ro- 


Bamberg, who was his chancellor, without any one's 
daring to murmur at it. | 
After the death of this German, who in the liſt o 
popes is called Clement II. the emperor who was in 
Germany, created Poppo, a Bavarian, his ſucceſſor ; this 
was Damaſus II. who went with the emperor's brief to 
Rome, where he was acknowledged pope in ſpite of the 
above-mentioned Benedict IX. who was defirous of 
getting again into the pontifical chair, after having 
old it, | | 
This Bavarian dying twenty-three days after his be- 
ing inſtalled, the emperor gave the popedom to his 
couſin Bruno, of the houſe of Lorrain, whom he tranſ- 


lated from the biſhopric of Toul to that of Rome, by 


his abſolute authority. Had this authority of the 
emperors 


none left, each ſold his part of the papacy to Gratian, 


mans, and nominated in his room Suiger biſhop of 
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emperors continued, the popes would have been no 
more than their chaplains, and Italy would have been 
enllaves; i nicht on OWE oro; 
This pontiff took the name of Leo IX. and is placed 
in the catalogue of ſaints. We ſhall find him at the 
head of an army, fighting againſt the Norman. princes 
who - founded the kingdom of Naples, and at length 
taken priſoner by them. 15 
If the emperors could have fixed their reſidence at 
Rome, it is evident, by the weakneſs of the Romans, 
by the diviſions of Italy, and by the power of Germany, 
that they would always have been maſters of the popes, 
and that of courſe there would have been really a Ro- 
man empire. But thoſe elective kings of Germany 
could not refide at Rome fo far diſtant from the Ger- 
man princes, who were grown too formidable to their 
maſters. The a POE, nations embraced every 
opportunity to invade their frontiers. Sometimes they 
had to oppoſe the Danes, and at other times the Poles 
and Hungarians. By this counterpoiſe Italy was for 
2 time preſerved from a yoke which ſhe would other- 
wiſe have oppoſed to no purpoſe. 
Never was Rome and the Latin church held in a 
more contemptible light at Conſtantinople than in thoſe 
unhappy times. Luitprandus, ambaſſador from Othol. 
to the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, tells us, that the 
inhabitants of Rome were not called Romans, but Lom- 
bards, in the imperial city, and that the biſhops of 
Rome were confidered only as a ſchiſmatic banditti. 
The ſuppoſed refidence of St. Peter at Rome was treated 
as an abſurd fable, founded wholly on one of that apoſ- 
tles expreſſions 1n his Epiſtles, where he ſays, he was 
then at Babylon, which had been interpreted to mean 
Rome, The Saxon emperors were alſo held in as low 
eſteem at Conſtantinople, being conſidered as bat- 
barians. I l 
The court of Conſtantinople however, was by no 
means ſuperior to that of+the German emperor. But 
in the Greek empire there was more trade, induſtry and 
riches than in the Latin: every thing had fallen to de- 
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cay in the weſtern parts of Europe ſince the glorious 
days of Charlemagne. Ferocity and debauchery; an- 
archy and poverty prevailed in every ſtate. Never was 
ignorance more univerſal. And yet there were not 
more miracles then than in other times. Every age 
has had them, and it is only ſince the eſtabliſhment of 


Academies of Sciences in Europe, that we no longer 


meet with them amongſt enlightened nations; or if by 
chance they do now and then happen, ſound philoſophy 
ſoon reduces them to their real value. : 


4 „* Ao Peay —_ 
a oh 
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Of France towards the Reign of Huph Capet. 


HILE Germany was thus beginning to aſſume 


a new form of adminiſtration, and Rome and 
Italy were without any, France became, like Germany, 
entirely a feudal government. Y 1 
This kingdom extended from the neighbourhood of 
the Scheld and the Maeſe, to the Engliſh channel; and 
from the Pyrenean mountains to the Rhone. Theſe 
were at that time its bounds: for though ſo many hiſ- 
torians pretend that this great fief of France extended 
beyond the Pyrenean mountains, even to the Ebro, it 
does not at all appear, that the Spaniards in thoſe pro- 
vinces between the Ebro and the Pyrenean mountains, 
were ſubject to the feeble government of France, when 
they fought againſt the Mahometans. ls 
France, in which neither Dauphine nor Provence 
were included, was a pretty extenſive: kingdom; but 
the king of France was for from being a great ſovereign. 
Louis, the laſt of the deſcendants of Charlemagne, had 
no other demeſnes than the cities of Laon, Soiſſons, and 
ſome territories that were diſputed with him. The hom- 
age paid by Normandy, only ferved to give the king a vaſ- 
al, who was able to ſubdue his maſter. Every province 
had cither its counts or its hereditary dukes : he _ 
COU 
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emperors continued, the popes would have been no 
more than their chaplains, and Italy would have been 
e 5 Leek 
This pontiff took the name of Leo IX. and is placed 
in the catalogue of ſaints. We ſhall find him at the 
head of an army, fighting againſt the Norman princes 
who founded the kingdom of Naples, and at length 
taken priſoner by them. 

If the emperors could have fixed their reſidence at 
Rome, it is evident, by the weakneſs of the Romans, 
by the diviſions of Italy, and by the power of Germany, 
that they would always have been maſters of the popes, 
and that of courſe there would have been really a Ro- 
man empire. But thoſe elective kings of Germany 
could not refide at Rome ſo far diſtant from the Ger- 
man princes, who were grown too formidable to their 
maſters. The 1 nations embraced ever 
opportunity to invade their frontiers. Sometimes they 
had to op 
and Hungarians. By this counterpoiſe Italy was for 
a time preſerved from a yoke which ſhe would other- 
wiſe have oppoſed to no purpoſe. 

Never was Rome and the Latin church held in a 


more contemptible light at Conſtantinople than in thoſe 


unhappy times. Luitprandus, ambaſſador from Othol. 
to the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, tells us, that the 


inhabitants of Rome were not called Romans, but Lom- 


bards, in the imperial city, and that the biſhops of 
Rome were conſidered only as a ſchiſmatic banditti. 
The ſuppoſed refidence of St. Peter at Rome was treated 
as an abſurd fable, founded wholly on one of that apoſ- 


tles expreſſions in his Epiſtles, where he ſays, he was 
then at Babylon, which had been interpreted to mean 
Rome, The Saxon emperors were alſo held in as low 
eſteem at Conſtantinople, being conſidered as bar 


The court of Conſtantinople however, was by no 
means ſuperior to that of+the German emperor. But 
in the Greek empire there was more trade, induſtry 2 
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cay in the weſtern parts of Europe ſince, the glorious 
days of Charlemagne. Ferocity and debauchery; an- 
archy and poverty prevailed in every ſtate. Never was 
ignorance more univerſal. And yet there were not 


more miracles then than in other times. Every age 


has had them, and it is 77 5 ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
Academies of Sciences in 

meet with them amongſt enlightened nations; or if by 
chance they do now and then happen, ſound philoſophy 
ſoon reduces them to their real value. 


1 
a. 


E HM W 
Of France towards the Reign of Huph Capet. 


TX JHILE Germany was thus beginning to aſſume 
a new form of adminiſtration, and Rome and 
Italy were without anv, France became, like Germany, 
entirely a feudal government. 1 755 
This kingdom extended from the neighbourhood of 
the Scheld and the Maeſe, to the Engliſh channel; and 
from the Pyrenean mountains to the Rhone. Theſe 
were at that time its bounds: for though ſo many hiſ- 
torians pretend that this great fief of France extended 
beyond the Pyrenean mountains, even to the Ebro, it 
does not at all appear, that the Spaniards in thoſe pro- 
vinces between the Ebro and the Pyrenean mountains, 
were ſubject to the feeble government of France, when 
they fought againſt the Mahometans. gs 
France, in which neither Dauphine nor Provence 
were included, was a pretty extenſive: kingdom; but 
the king of France was far from being a great ſovereign. 
Louis, the laſt of the deſcendants of Charlemagne, had 
no other demeſnes than the cities of Laon, Soiſſons, and 
ſome territories that were diſputed with him. The hom- 
age paid by Normandy, only ferved to give the king a vaſ- 
al, who was able to ſubdue his maſter. Every province 
had cither its counts or its hereditary dukes : he = 
cou 


urope, that we no longer 
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could only ſeize. two or three villages, paid homage 
to the uſurper of a province; and he who had only 2 


caſtle paid tribute to him who had taken poſſeſſion of a 


city. All this produced a monſtrous aſſemblage of 
members, without conſtituting one body. 
Time and neceſlity eſtabliſhed it as a cuſtom, that 
the lords of great fiefs ſhould march with their troops 
to the affiſtance of the king. One lord owed him forty 
days ſervice, another twenty-five, and the rear-vaſfals 
marched at the orders of their immediate lords. But 
while theſe lords ſerved the ſtate for a few days, they 
made war againſt one another almoſt all the year 
round. It was to no purpoſe that the councils, which 
in thoſe times of criminality frequently enacted good 
laws, decreed that nobody ſhould fight from Thurſday 
till Monday at break of day, nor in the time of Lent 
or other ſolemnities; theſe regulations not being ſup- 
7 by any coercive power, were without effec. 
ach caſtle was the capital of a ſmall diſtrict of rob- 
bers, and each monaſtery was in arms, their advocates 
who were ſtiled Avoyers, and who had been inſtituted in 
the early ages to preſent their petitions to the prince 
and manage their affairs, were the generals of their 
troops: their corn was either burnt, or cut down be- 
fore it was ripe, or defended ſword in hand ; thus the 
Cities were almoſt reduced to ſolitude, and the country 
depopulated by long famines. 

One would have ſuppoſed, that this kingdom, with- 
out a chief, without government, and without order, 
muſt have fallen a prey to a foreign power: but an 
anarchy nearly of the ſame. nature in all the king- 
doms of Europe, conſtituted its ſafety ; and when 
under the Othos, Germany became more formidable, 
it was engaged 1n inteſtine wars. 

It is from thoſe barbarous times we derive the cuſ- 
tom of paying homage for a houſe and a hamlet to the 
lord of another village. A lawyer, or a merchant, 
who poſſeſſes an ancient fief, receives fealty and homage 
from another burgher, or from a peer of the realm, 
who has bought a meſne tenure in his manor, * 

aus 
1 


. 
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laws of fiefs no longer ſubſiſt; bur theſe old depen- 


dences of one fee upon another, theſe homages and 


duties ſtill ſubſiſt: in almoſt all our courts of juſtice 
this maxim is admitted, No land zwithout a lord; as if it 
was not enough to belong to our country, 

When France, Italy and Germany were thus divided 


under the dominion of a multitude of little tyrants, 


the armies, the principal ſtrength of which had been 
the infantry in the time of Charlemagne as well as un- 
der the Romans, were now compoſed wholly of ca- 
valry. They knew no other troops beſides the gens 
farmes, or men in armour, a name not given to the foot, 
becauſe in compariſon of the horſemen they were 
not armed. | | 
The proprietors of the ſmalleſt manors did not ap- 
pear in the field, without bringing as many horſe: as 
they could poſſibly raiſe; and their oſtentation then 
conſiſted in being attended by ſquires, who were called 
vaſiets, from the word va ſſalet, a little vaſſal. The 
point of honour being then to fight only on horſeback, 
the cuſtom obtained of wearing a complete ſuit of iron 
armour, which would have been inſupportable to a man 
on foot by its weight: and the braſſets * and cuiſſes 
were a part of the dreſs. It is pretended that Charle- 
magne had them, but it was about the year one thous» 


| fand when they were brought into common uſe. 


They who were rich became almoſt invulnerable in 
war: and 1t was then more than at any other time they 
made uſe of clubs to knock down thoſe knights, whom 
they could nor wound with the points of their lances. 
The moſt conſiderable articles of trade were cuiraſſes, 
bucklers, and helmets adorned with plumes of feathers. 

The peaſants whom they dragged to war, defenceleſs 
and deſpiſed, ſerved for pioneers rather than for com- 
batants. The horſes, who were held in greater eſteem 


than the common people, were barbed, and their heads 
covered with armour. 


* The braſſets were for the arms and the cuiſſes for the thighs. 
Vol. I. Gen, Hiſt, L1 | The 
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There were then ſcarcely any other laws beſides thoſe 
made by the moſt powerful for the ſervice of the fiefs. 
All the other points of diftributive juſtice were left to 
the caprice of the ſtewards, and of the provoſts and 
bailiffs nominated by the poſſeſſors of lands. 
he ſenates of thoſe cities, which under Charlemagne 

and the Romans had enjoyed a municipal government, 
were almoſt every where aboliſhed. The title /entor, 
ſeigneur, or lord, which for a long time had been affected 

by the chief of theſe ſenators, was no longer given to 
any but the poſſeſſors of fiefs. a 
Ihe term peer began to be introduced into the Gallo- 
German language, which was then uſed in France. It 
came from the Latin word par, equal or fellow, and it 
was only made uſe of in this ſenſe in the firſt and ſecond . 
race of the kings of France. 'The ſons of Louis the 
Debonnair called themſelves pares, in one of their in- 
terviews in the year 851 ; and long before this, Dago- 
bert had given the name of peers to monks. The learned 
Du Cange obſerves that Godegrand, biſhop of Metz, in 
the time of Charlemagne gave this title of peers to the 
biſhops and abbots. The vaſſals of the ſame lord then 
accuſtomed themſelves to call each other peers. | 

Alfred the Great had eſtabliſhed juries in England; 
theſe were peers in each profeſſion, and a man on his 
trial might chuſe twelve men of his own profeſſion to 
be his judges. Some vaſſals in France had allo the 
ſame privilege, but the number was not always limited 
to twelve. There were in each fief as many as there 
were barons, who held of the ſame lord, and who 
were peers amongſt themſelves, but not peers with 
their feudal lord. | 

The princes who paid immediate homage to the 
crown, ſuch as the dukes of Guienne, Normandy and 
Burgundy, with the counts of Flanders and Toulouſe, 
were therefore in reality peers of France. 17 

Hugh Capet was not the leaſt powerful: he had 
poſſeſſed for a long time the dutchy of France, which 
extended even to Touraine: he was count of Paris; 
and his vaſt demeſnes in Picardy and Champagne 15 
| Im 
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him alſo great authority in thoſe er, His bro- 
ther had what at preſent is the dutchy of Burgundy. 
His grandfather Robert, and his great uncle Eudes, or 
Odo, both wore the crown in the time of Charles the 
Simple. Hugh, his father, ſurnamed the Abbor, on 
account of the abbeys of St. Denis, St. Martin de 
Tours, St. Germain-des-pres, and many others, had 
ſhaken and governed France: it may therefore be ſaid, 
that from the year 888, in which king Eudes began his 
reign, his family governed without interruption ; and 
if we except Hugh the abbot, who would not take the 
royal crown, it forms a ſeries of ſovereigns that has 
continued more than eight hundred and fifty years; a 
ſucceſſion which no other kingdom can produce. 

It is well known how Hugh Capet, duke of France 
and count of Paris, uſurped the crown from duke 
Charles, uncle to the laſt king, Louis V. If the 
ſuffrages had been free, the blood of Charlemagne 
reſpected, -and the right of ſucceſſion as ſacred as it 
is at preſent, Charles would have been king of 
France: it was not a national parliament that deprived 
him of the rights enjoyed by his anceſtors ; but that 
which makes and unmakes kings, force aſſiſted by 
prudence, | 

While Louis, the laſt king of the Carlovingian 
blood, was drawing. towards the cloſe of his obſcure 
life by a flow decay at the age of twenty-three, Hugh 
Capet, aſſembled his forces; and far was he from having 
recourſe to the authority of a parliament, that he diſ- 
perſed one that was held at Compiegne, to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion to Charles. We have an authentic teſtimony 
of this in a letter publiſhed by Ducheſne, and which 
was written by Gerbert, who was afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Rheims and pope under the name of Syl- 
veſter II. 

Charles, duke of Brabant and Hainault, ſtates that 
compoſed the Lower Lorrain, was obliged to yield to a 
rival more powerful and more fortunate than himſelf: 
being betrayed by the biſhop of Laon, and unexpec- 
tedly ſeized and delivered to Hugh Capet, he died a 

"41 a pPriſoner 
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1 penance 


priſoner in the tower of Orleans; and two children, penal 
who were unable to defend his death, though one of and e 
them ſucceeded to Lower Lorrain, were the laſt princes inter 
of the male line of Charlemagne. Hugh Capet, who riage 
thus raiſed himſelf to be king of his peers, did not, how- pardc 
ever, acquire any additional domain. ignor 
| | It; Al 
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State of France in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries.— Robe! 
Excommunication of King Robert. comm 

5 rende 

RANCE being diſmembered, continued to langviſh ſhare 
under obſcure misfortunes from the reign of Charles Hil 
the Fat to Philip the Firſt, great grandſon to Hugh comm 
Capet, near two hundred and fifty years ; and we ſhall by all 
ſee whether the cruſades, which ſignalized the reign of and t 
Philip I. at the end of the eleventh century, rendered threw 
it more flouriſhing. In the ſpace of time I am mention- horror 
ing, there was nothing but confuſion, tyranny, barba- comm 
riſm, and poverty. Every lord, who had a tolerable at thai 
eſtate, coined,money ; while it was every body's buſi- abſurd 
neſs to debaſe it. The fine manufactures were in Greece mentic 
and Italy ; for the French could not imitate them 1n dinal 1 
towns that had no privileges, and in a country intirely ſxty-f 
diſunited. | niſhme 
Of all the events of thoſe times, that which is moſt broug] 
worthy the attention of a citizen, is the excommunica- monſtr 
tion of King Robert. He had married Bertha, his the po 
couſin in the fourth degree; a marriage in itſelf lawful, from h 
and moreover neceſſary for the welfare of the ſtate. Exc 
We have ſeen in our days private perſons marry their bolts 
nieces, and purchaſe at the ordinary price, the diſpen- with ce 
ſations of Rome, as if Rome had any thing to do with time, | 
the marriages ſolemnized at Paris : but the King of be forn 
France did not meet with the ſame indulgence. The King 
church of Rome, amidſt the contempt and ſcandal into to ſuch 
which it was fallen, dared to impoſe on the king 3 commu 
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penance of ſeven years, enjoined him to quit his wife, 
and excommunicated him in caſe of refuſal. - The pope 
interdi&ed all the biſhops who had aſſiſted at his mar- 
riage, and ordered them to repair to Rome to beg his 
pardon, Such audacity appears incredible; but the 
ignorant ſuperſtition of thoſe times might have ſuffered 
it; and it might have been occaſioned by policy. Gre- 


| gory V. who thundered out this excommunication, was 


a German, and governed by Gerbert, formerly arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, and an enemy of the houſe of 
France. The emperor Otho III. who was no friend to 
Robert, aſſiſted in perſon at the council, where the ex- 
communication was pronounced: all theſe particulars 
render it probable, that reaſons of ſtate had as great a 
ſhare as fanaticiſm in this diſgraceful proceeding. 

Hiſtorians relate, that ſuch was the effect of this ex- 
communication in France, that the king was forſaken 
by all his courtiers, and even by his own domeſtics; 
and that there ſtaid with him only two ſervants, who 
threw into the fire what he left at his meals, from the 
horror they felt at what had been touched by an ex- 
communicated perſon. Degraded as human nature was 

at that time, yet it is by no means probable that the 
abſurdity could be carried ſo far. The firſt writer who 
mentions this ſtupidity of the court of France, is car- 
dinal Peter Damian, who did not write his account till 
ſixty- five years after: and he relates, that as a pu- 
niſhment of this pretended inceſt, the queen was 


brought to bed of a monſter; but there is nothing 


monſtrous in this whole affair, except the audacity of 
the pope, and the weakneſs of the king, who ſeparated 
from his wife. 

Excommunications and. interdictions are thuſſder- 
bolts that never ſet a ſtate on fire, unleſs they meet 
with combuſtible materials. There were none at that 
ime, but Robert perhaps might fear that ſome would 
be formed. 

King Robert's condeſcenſion emboldened the popes 
to ſuch a degree, that his grandſon, Philip I. was ex- 
communicated as he had been. The famous 3 


— 
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| clefia 
VII. in the year 1075, threatened to depoſe him, if times 
he did not clear himſelf from the crime of ſimony be- of ſt; 
fore his nuncios. Another pope actually excommuni. couſit 
cated him. Philip diſliked his queen, and was in love in Eu 
with Bertha, the wife of the count of Anjou; he there. Anne 
fore made uſe of the laws to annul his marriage, under then « 
the pretence of kindred: and Bertha his miſtreſs gor and it 
her union with the count of Anjou diſſolved on the band, 
Tame pretence. 3 the le: 
At length the king and his miſtreſs were ſolemnly times 
married by the biſhop of Bayeux. They were indeed the kit 
deſerving of cenſure, but they had at leaſt ſhewn a cer- ried a 
tain degree of reſpect to the laws, in making ule of gular 
them to cover their faults. It 1s certain however that In e 
one pope had excommunicated Robert for marrying his dur ov 
relation, and another pope excommunicated Philip for man en 
repudiating his relation. What appears moſt fingular ment, 
is, that Urban II. who pronounced this ſentence, pro- the pec 
nounced it in the king's own dominions at Clermont In p 
in Auvergne, where he came to ſeek for ſhelter, and in the abj 
the ſame council in which he preached the cruſade. and the 
However, it does not appear that Philip on his being minds 
excommunicated was held in abhorrence by his ſubjects; the cro 
and this may give us reaſon to doubt of Robert's having the ſlav 
been ſo generally abandoned. | power 1 
It is remarkable that King Henry, Philip's father, of that 
was married to a Ruſſian princeſs, the daughter of 2 a reput 
duke named Jaraſlau. It is not known whether the even th 
Ruſſia from whence this princeſs came, was Black, taught | 
White, or Red Ruſſia. Was this princeſs born a Pagan, of geom 
a Chriſtian, or a Greek? Did ſhe change her religion from his 
to marry the king of France? How happened it in pope by 
thoſe days, when all communication between the diff. tation o 
rent ſtates of Europe was fo very rare, that a king of And yet 
France ſhould become acquainted with a princeſs of tie ¶ who wa; 
country of the ancient Scythians? Who propoſed this the follo 
ſtrange match? The hiſtory of thoſe obſcure times A Fr 
affords us no ſatisfactory lights on any of theſe queſtions. Bl having « 


It ſeems probable that Henry I. reſolved on this of Brant 


martiage, from the fear of being engaged in ſome ec 
| | cleſiaſtical 1 


clefiaſtical quarrel, Of all the ſuperſtitions of thoſe 
times, this was not the leaſt prejudicial to the welfare 
of ſtates; that people were not permitted to marry a 
couſin of the ſeventh degree; for almoſt all the ſovereigns 
in Europe were Henry's relations. However, in 1060, 
Anne, daughter of Jaraſlau, an unknown duke of the 


and it is remarkable, that after the death of her huſ- 
band, ſhe did not enjoy the regency, nor ever made 
the leaſt pretence to it. Laws change according to the 
times: the count of Flanders, one of the vaſſals of 
the kingdom, was regent, and the queen-dowager mar- 
ried a count of Crepi. Theſe things would appear ſin- 
gular at preſent, though they were not ſo then. 

In general, if we compare thoſe two centuries with 
our own, they appear to have been the infancy of hu- 
man nature, in every thing that related to govern- 
ment, religion, commerce, the arts, and the rights of 
the people. | N 

In particular, one cannot help being aſtoniſhed at 
the abject and ſcandalous ſtate of the church of Rome, 
and the influence ſhe continued to maintain over the 
minds of the people in the midſt of her humiliation ;, 
the crowd of different popes created by the emperors ; 


ng the laviſh condition of thoſe pontiffs; their immenſe 

power when they became maſters, and their great abuſe 
er, of that power. Sylveſter II. Gerbert, who had ſo great 
fa a reputation for learning in the tenth century, and was 
the even thought to be a magician, becauſe an Arabian had 
ck taught him a little arithmetic and ſome. few elements 


of geometry; this preceptor of Otho III. who was driven 


pope by the emperor Otho III. ſtill preſerves the repu- 


iffe- tation of having been a man of genius and a wiſe pope. 
g of And yet in the chronicle written by Adelmar Chabanois, 
{ the who was his cotemporary and admirer, we meet with 


this Wi the following anecdote: 

imes A French nobleman, Guy, Viſcount de Limoges, 
ions. WW having diſputed certain rights belonging to the abbey 
this of Brantome with Grimoad, biſhop of Angoultme ; the 


(tical 1 


biſhop 
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then obſcure country of Ruſſia, was queen of France; 


from his archbiſhopric of Rheims, and afterwards created 


%, 
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biſhop excommunicated the viſcount, and the latter im. 
priſoned the biſhop. This reciprocal violence was but 
too common all over Europe, where force held the 
Place of law. 

The reſpect for the ſee of Rome in thoſe times of gene. 
ral anarchy, was ſo great, that the biſhop, after being re- 
leaſed from his confinement, and the viſcount de Limo- 
ges, both went from France to Rome to plead their cauſe 
before Pope Sylveſter II. in full confiſtory ; when, in- 
credible as it may ſeem, the viſcount was condemned 


to be drawn aſunder by four horſes; and this ſentence 


would certainly have been put in execution had he not 
found means to make his eſcape. The outrage com- 


' mitted by this nobleman in cauſing a biſhop to be im. 


riſoned, who was not his ſubject ; his remorſe, his 
ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome; and the barbarous and 
abſurd ſentence. of the conſiſtory, altogether afford 2 
lively portrait of the charafter of thoſe uncivilized 
times. ä 

Neither Henry I. the ſon of Robert, nor Philip l. 
che ſon of Henry, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by any me- 
morable actions; but in their time their vaſſals and 
under vaſſals conquered kingdoms. 

We ſhall ſee preſently in what manner a few adyen- 
turers of the province of Normandy, without either 
eſtates or lands, and almoſt without troops, founded 
the kindom of the two Sicilies, which became after- 
wards fo great a ſubject of contention between the em- 
perors of the dynaſty of Swabia and the popes, be- 
tween the houſes of Anjou and Arragon, and between 
thoſe of Auſtria and France. | 


g n N 0 
The Congueſt of Naples and Sicily by a few Norman Gentlemtt, 


HEN Charlemagne aſſumed the title of em- 
peror, it gave him no more than he could 


ſecure by his arms, He pretended to be ſupreme by 


7 
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of the dutchy of Benevento, which at that time conſti- 
tuted great part of the kingdom of Naples. The dukes 
of Benevento, more fortunate than the kings of Lombar- 
dy ſtood their ground againſt him and his ſucceſſors. 


Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily were expoſed to the de- 


predations of the Arabians. In vain did the Greek and 
Latin emperors diſpute the ſovereignty of theſe coun- 
tries. A great many private lords ſhared the ſpoils 
with the Saracens. The people did not know who they 


| belonged to, nor whether they were of the Roman, 


Greek, or Mahometan communion. The emperor 
Otho T. being the moſt powerful, exerciſed his authority 
in thoſe parts, and ere&ed Capua into a principality. 
Otho II. had not ſuch good fortune, but was beaten by 
the combined army of the Greeks and Arabians. The 
emperors of the Faſt remained then in poſſeſſion of 
Apulia and Calabria, which they governed by a deputy 
called Catapan. Salerno was uſurped by private noble- 
men. The princes of Benevento and Capua, en- 
croached as much as poſſible on the Catapan's territories, 
and the latter did them all the miſchief he could in his 
turn. Naples and Gajeta were petty republics, like 
Sienna and Lucca, The genius of ancient Greece 
ſeemed to have taken refuge in theſe two little ſtates ; 
and there was ſomething truly great in their aiming to 
preſerves themſelves free, when all the countries around 
them were in ſlavery, and perpetually changing their 
maſters. The Mahometans were quartered in ſeveral 
caſtles, from whence they plundered the Greeks and 
Latins both alike : the churches belonging to the Ca- 


tapan's juriſdiction, were ſubject to the metropolitan of 
Conſtantinople, and the reſt to the ſee of Rome. 


Their manners were ſuch as might be expected from a 
mixture of ſo many different people, governments, and 
religions, The natural wit and vivacity of the inha- 
bitants was altogether extinguiſned. It had no longer 
any appearance of the country that had given birth to 
Horace and Cicero, and that was one day to produce a 


Taſſo. Such was the ftate of this fruitful country in 
Vor. I. Gen, Hift. M m the 
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the tenth and eleventh centuries, from Gajeta and Ga- 
rigliano, as far as Otranto. | 

The prevailing paſſion of thoſe days conſiſted in 
pilgrimages and knight errantry. The times of an- 
archy are thoſe which produce the greateſt flights of 
heroiſm; under regular governments we find it more 
reſtrained. Fifty or fixty Frenchmen having failed from 
the coaſt of Normandy in 983, on a voyage to] eruſalem, 
returned by the ſea of Naples and arrived at Salerno, 


at a time when the Mahometans were beſieging this 


city, and the inhabitants had agreed to ranſom their 
| liberties. They found the Salernians buſy in collecting 
the money, and the victorious Muſſulmen in their 
camp, ſecurely rioting in brutal debauchery. This 
handful of ſtrangers reproached the beſieged with their 
uſillanimous behaviour; then ſallying out with great 
intrepidity in the middle of the night, and followed by 
2 few of the inhabitants who dared to imitate their ex- 
ample, they fell unawares upon the Saracen camp, put 
the enemy to flight, obliged them to re-embark in the 
greateſt confuſion, and not only ſaved the treaſures of 
Salerno, but likewiſe encreaſed it with the ſpoils of the 
enemy. | 
The prince of Salerno, greatly ſurpriſed, would fain 
have rewarded them with magnificent preſents, but was 
ſtill more ſurpriſed at their refuſal: they were for a 
long time treated at Salerno in ſuch a manner as heroes 
and the<deliverers of a nation deſerved: in ſhort they 
were prevailed upon to promiſe to return. The honour 
annexed to ſo ſingular an adventure, ſoon induced 2 
great many of their countrymen to viſit Benevento and 
Salerno ; ſo that at length the Normans reſumed the 
euſtom of their forefathers of croſſing the ſeas, in ſearch 
of an enemy. Sometimes they ſerved the Greek em- 
peror, ſometimes the princes of the country, and 2t 
other times the popes. Little did they mind in what 
prince's cauſe they ſignalized their proweſs, provided 
they reaped the fruit of their labour. At Naples there 
ſtarted up a duke, who had inſlaved the infant republic. 
This duke of Naples thought himſelf very happy in 
concluding 
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concluding an alliance with a handful of Normans; 


who lent him their aſſiſtance againſt the duke of Bene- 


vento. Between the two territories they founded the 
city of Averſa towards the year 1030, and this was the 
firſt ſovereignty acquired by their valour. 

Soon afterwards, arrived the three ſons of Tancred 
of Hauteville, from the territory of Coutance : their 
names were William ſurnamed Fier-a-bras, Drogo. and 
Humphrey. Nothing bears a greater reſemblance to 
the fabulous times. Theſe three brothers, with the 
Normans of Averſa, attended the Catapan into Sicily; 
William Fler-a-bras ſlew the Arabian general and de- 
termined the victory in favour of the Greeks, who 
would have been once more in poſſeſſion of Sicily, had 
they not been ungrateful. But the Catapan was afraid 
of his French auxiliaries ; he did them injuſtice, and 
incurred their diſpleaſure. They turned their arms 
againſt him; and three or four hundred Normans made 
themſelves maſters of almoſt all Apulia. The fa& ſeems 
incredible: but they were joined by adventurers of the 


country, who learnt the military art under ſuch expert - 


maſters ; the Calabrians who wanted to make their for- 
tunes by the ſword, ſeemed to rival the Normans in 
courage. William Fier- a bras aſſumed the title of 
count of Apulia, without conſulting either the emperor, 
the pope, or the neighbouring lords: he aſked only the 
opinion of his ſoldiers, as was the caſe with the firſt 
kings of every country. Each Norman captain had a 


town or a village to his ſhare. 
| After the. deceaſe of Fier-a bras, his brother 1046 


Drogo was choſen ſovereign of Apulia. Then it was 
that Robert Guiſcard and his two younger brothers 
let out from Coutance in order to partake of ſuch good 


fortune. Old Tancred was amazed to ſee himſelf the 


father of a race of conquerors. The Norman name 
filled all the neighbourhood of Apulia, and even Rome 
Itſelf with terror. Robert Guiſcard and his brother, 
followed by a great number of their countrymen, went 
in pilgrimage to Rome in ſmall parties, They walked 


1 incognito 
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incognito, each with a pilgrim's ſtaff, and at length 
reached Apulia. Rape | 
The emperor Henry III. who had power enough to 
lord it over Rome, was not able however to oppoſe 
theſe conquerors. He ſolemnly granted them the 


1047 inveſtiture of what they had invaded They were 


poſſeſſed at that time of all Apulia, the county of 
Averſa, and a moiety of the dutchy of Benevento. 

Thus we ſee a family, which ſoon after attained the 
regal dignity, and founded the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, become a feudatory of the empire, But how 
happened it that this portion of the empire ſhould be 
lopped off ſo very ſoon, and be made a fief of the holy 
ſee, at a time when the popes were ſcarce poſſeſſed of 
any territory, when they were not yet maſters of Rome, 
and not ſo much as acknowledged as ſovereigns in the 
marquiſate of Ancona, which had been beſtowed upon 
them by Otho the Great? This event is no leſs won- 
derful than the conqueſts of a few gentlemen from 
Normandy. The ænigma however is thus explained, 


1258 Pope Leo IX. was deſirous to have the city of Bene- 


vento, which had belonged to the princes of the 
Lombard race, who were diſpoſſeſſed by Charlemagne, 
Accordingly the emperor Henry III. gaye him this 
City, in exchange for the fief of Bamberg in Germany: 
and the ſupreme pontiffs are to this day maſters of Be- 
nevento by virtue of that donation. The new Nor- 
man princes were dangerous neighbours : no conquelts 
were ever made without great injuſtice : the Normans 
were guilty of oppreſſion, and the emperor would have 
been glad to have had leſs powerful vaſſals. Leo IX. 
after having excommunicated them, prepared to fight 
them at the head of an army of Germans, which 
Henry III. ſent to his aſſiſtance. Hiſtorians do not 
inform us in what manner the ſpoils were to be divided: 
they only tell us that the army was numerous, that the 
pope joined them with Italian troops, who inliſted 


1053Vith, as much eagerneſs as if it had been for a holy 


war, and that among the captains there were a great 
many biſhops. The Normans, who had been always 
To . victorious 
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led ſuch a number of eccleſiaſtics to battle. It is 
very certain he repented what he had done, eſpecially 
when he ſaw with what reſpect. his conquerors treated 
him, and how inflexible they were in detaining him 
priſoner a whole year. They reſtored Benevento ta 
the Lombard princes, and it was not. till after the 
extinction of this family that the papes took poſſeſſion 
of that city, f 

It may eaſily be conceived that the Normans were 
more incenſed againſt the emperor, who had ſent a for- 
midable army to oppoſe them, than againſt the pope 
who commanded it. They found it neceſſary to rid 
themſelyes for ever of the pretenſions or the right of 
the two empires between which they were ſituated, 
They extended their conqueſts, and made themſelves 
maſters of Calabria and Capua during the minority of 
Henry IV. and at a time when the government of the 
Greek empire was ſtill weaker than a minority, 

Calabria was ſubdued by the ſons of Tancred of Hau- 
teville, while the deſcendants of the firſt deliverers F 
conquered Capua. Theſe two victorious dynaſties had 
none of thoſe diſputes, by which the arms of con- 


A province of the kingdom of Naples, bounded on the N. 
and E. by the Adriatic. T. | 
f The author alludes here to the Normans who delivered the 
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querors are ſo often weakened and divided. The utility 
of hiſtory calls upon me to obſerve here, that Richard of 
Averſa, who conquered.Capua, cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned with the ſame ceremonies of conſecration and 
the holy oil, as had been practiſed by Charlemagne's 
father, the uſurper Pepin. The dukes of Benevento 
had always been crowned in the ſame manner ; and 
Richard's ſucceſſors took care to do the fame. There 
cannot be a plainer proof than this, that every prince 
eſtabliſhes cuſtoms according to his taſte, 
Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia and Calabria, and 
Richard count of Averſa and Capua, were both ſove— 
reigns by the right of conqueſt, and both aimed at be- 
ing entirely independent of the emperors ; for this end 
they had recourſe to a meaſure, which private perſons 
uſed frequently to take in thoſe times of confuſion and 
rapine, in order to preſerve their eſtates; this was to 
give them to the church by way of offering, after which 
they enjoyed them in peace, only paying a ſmall duty 
or acknowledgment. Such was the reſource of 
the weak in the tempeſtuous governments of Italy, 
The Normans, though powerful princes, made uſe of 
this as a ſafeguard againſt the emperors, whoſe power 
might poſſibly increaſe. Robert Guiſcard and Richard 
of Capua, when excommunicated by pope Leo IX. 
detained him in confinement; and theſe very con- 
querors, when excommunicated by Nicholas IT. thought 
fit'to pay him homage. 

The duke of Apulia and the count of Capua re- 
ſolved therefore to put under the protection of the 
church, not only all they had hitherto taken or conquered, 
but whatever they might take or conquer hereafter. Duke 
Robert even did homage to Nicholas II. for Sicily, 
which was not yet in his poſſeſſion : he declared him- 
ſelf a feudatory of the holy ſee for all his dominions, 
and promiſed a duty of twelve deniers for each plough, 
which was a great deal. This homage was an act of 
Nauen devotion, and might be looked upon in the 

ame light as the St. Peter's pence, which England uſed 
to pay to the holy ſee, or as the two pounds of ler 
pai 
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paid to the ſame ſee by the firſt kings of Portugal, or 
in ſhort as the voluntary ſubmiſſion of ſo many other 
kingdoms to the church. Wer 

But according to all the feudal laws eſtabliſhed in 
Europe, thoſe princes being vaſſals of the empire, could 
not chuſe another lord paramount. Such a ſtep would 
have rendered them guilty of rebellion towards the 
emperor. and given him a juſt cauſe to confiſcate their 
eſtates. But the quarrels which enſued between the 


of the Norman prince, prevented the emperors from 
exerciſing their prerogatives. Theſe conquerors at the 
ſame time that they made themſelves the pope's vaſſals, 
became the protectors, and oftentimes the maſters of 
their new lord paramount. Duke Robert, from being 
an enemy to the church, became its defender, and 


to Sicily with his brother Roger: they ſoon wreſted this 
Hand from the Greeks and the Arabians, between whom 
it had been divided; and both nations made their ſub- 
miſſion to the two brothers, in 1067, on condition of 
being ſuffered to retain their cuſtoms and religion. 
Their next view was to compleat the conqueſts of all 
that country, which at preſent conſtitutes the kingdom of 
Naples. There were ſtill however remaining the princes 
of Salerno, whoſe predeceſſors had firſt invited the Nor- 
mans to that country; but at length they were diſ- 
poſſeſſed by theſe very people. Duke Robert took 
Salerno from them, and they then took ſhelter in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, under the protection of Gre- 
gory VII. a pope who had been uſed to make the em- 


der of the church purſued them thither : Gregory VII. 
did not fail to excommunicate him, and the reſult of 
this excommunication. was the conqueſt of the whole 
country of Benevento, which after the deceaſe of the 
laſt duke of the Lombard race was ſeized on by 
Robert, | 
Gregory VII. whom we ſhall ſee behave with ſuch 
haughtineſs and pride to emperors and kings, was all 
complaiſance 
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church and the empire, and eſpecially the great power 


having received a ſtandard from the pope, croſſed over 


perors tremble. Robert who was the vaſſal and defen- 
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complaiſance to the excommunicated Robert. Hs 


1077 granted him abſolution, and in return he received the 


city of Benevento, which has ever ſince continued in 
poſſeſſion of the holy ſee. | 
Soon after broke out the violent quarrels between the 


emperor Henry IV. and Gregory VII. of which we ſhall 


take more particular notice hereafter. Henry, in 1084, 


had made himſelf maſter of Rome, and was beſieging 
the caſtle, fince called by the name of St. Angelo, to 
which the pope was retired. Robert haſtened from 
Dalmatia, where he was making new conqueſts, raiſed 
the fiege of the caftle of St. Angelo in ſpite of the 
Germans and Romans, who were united againſt him, 
made himſelf maſter of the pope's perſon, and con- 
ducted him to Salerno, where this pope, who had 
depoſed ſo many kings, died the captive, yet at the 
ſame time under the protection, of a Norman gen- 
tleman. | 

We muſt not be at all ſurpized at ſuch a number of 
romances, in which we are told of knight errants, who 
roſe to be potent ſovereigns by their exploits, and mar- 
ried into imperial families. This was exactly the caſe 
of Robert Guiſcard, and what happened more than 
once, as we ſhall ſee, at the time of the cruſades. 
Robert married his daughter ro Conſtantine, ſon of 
Michael Ducas emperor of Conſtantinople. This did 
not prove a happy marriage. Michael being ſoon after 
depoſed, Robert had ſoon the cauſe of his daughter 
and ſon-in-law to avenge, and determined to go and 
dethrone the emperor of the Eaſt, after having humbled 
the emperor of the Weſt. | 

The court of Conſtantinople was a ſcene of continual 
ſtorms. Michael Ducas was driven from the throne by 
Nicephorus, ſurnamed Botoniates: and Conſtantine, 
Robert's ſon-in-law, was made an eunuch. At length 
Alexius Comnenus, who had afterwards ſo much reaſon 
to complain of the cruſaders, aſcended the throne. 


1084 During theſe revolutions, Robert was advancing through 


Dalmatia and Macedonia, and had already filled Con- 


ſtantinople with terror: Bohemond, his ſon by his firſt 
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attended him in this expedition to conquer an empire. 
This ſhews us that Alexius Comnenus had good reaſon 
to be afraid of the cruſaders, fince Bohemond began his 
. exploits with attemping to dethrone him. 


end to his enterprizes. The princeſs Anna Comnena, 
daughter of the emperor Alexis, and who wrote an 


2s a freebooter, and expreſſes great indignation at his 
preſuming to marry his daughter to an emperor's ſon. 
She ought to have remembered that even the hiftory 
of the empire abounds with examples of extraordinary 
elevations of fortune, and that every thing in this 
world muſt yield to force and power. 1 


f CH A FP. XEE 

7 Of Sicily in particular and the Power of the Legates in that 
5 E idea of conquering the empire of Conſtanti- 
N nople expired with Robert: but his family were 
if firmly ſettled in their poſſeſſions in Italy. His brother, 
d count Roger, remained maſter of Sicily: and his ſon, 
a duke Roger, continued in poſſeſſion of almoſt all that 
er country, which now goes by the name of the kingdom 
d ee Naples. Bohemond, his other fon, went after- 
ed yards to conquer Antioch, after he had in vain en- 
4 eue to divide the dominions of his brother duke 

Oger. wt 

by But how happened it, -that neither count Roger ſo- 
rf rereign of Sicily, nor his nephew Roger duke of Apu- 
5 lia, took upon them the title of kings? There muſt 


be time for every thing. Robert Guiſcard, the firſt con- 
oh queror, had been inveſted as duke by pope Nicholas II. 


fr and his brother Roger had received the inveſtiture of 
"| Robert Guiſcard as count of Sicily. Theſe ceremonies 


Vol. I. Gen. Hiſt, . conferred 


wife, and who was afterwards ſo famous in the cruſades, 


The death of Robert in the iſle of Corfu, put an 


account of ſome of theſe tranſactions, ſpeaks of Robert 


- — — . _ * 
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conferred only bare titles, and brought with them no 
additional power. But this count of Sicily acquired a 
right, which is ſtill preſerved, and which no king in 
Europe has ever enjoyed : he became a ſecond pope in 
' that iſland. 0 | N 
The Roman pontiffs had been accuſtomed to ſend 
miniſters to every part of Chriſtendom, who were cal. 
led legates a latere, and exerciſed juriſdiction over all 
the churches, exacted the tenths, conferred benefices, 
and extended the papal power, as far as conjunctures 
and the intereſts of kings would permit. Temporil 
concerns, by being intermixed, as 1s ſo generally the 
caſe, with ſpiritualities, were ſubject to their juriſdic- 
tion; and they even went ſo far as to take cognizance 
ol civil cauſes. Provided there was but the leaſt ſpi- 
ritual mixture in any worldly affair, as in marriages, 
wills, and promiſes by oath, it was ſure to belong to 
their court. They were proconſuls, whom the eccle- 
ſiaſtical emperor of Chriſtendom, deputed to every pan 
of the weſtern world. It was by this policy that Rome, 
though impotent, and in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy, 
enſlaved by the Germans, and expoſed to all the 
ſcourges that aMi& mankind, continued neverthelel 
the miſtreſs of the world. Hence the hiſtory of ever 
nation is the hiſtory of Rome.  _ 1 
Urban II. ſent a legate into Sicily as ſoon as Roger 
had wreſted that iſland from the Mahometans and 
Greeks, and eſtabliſhed the Latin church there, Of 
all countries, this appeared to ſtand the moſt in need of 
a legate, who might ſettle the hierarchy among a peo: 
pr one half of whom were Muſſulmen, and the other 
alf of the Greek communion. Yet this proved the 
only country from whence the legates were, proſcribed: 
Count Roger, the benefactor of the Latin Church, while 
he reſtored Sicily to her communion, could not bear to 
have a king ſent, under the name of a legate, into al 
iſland which he himſelf had ſubdued. 
Pope Urban II. wholly engaged in the ſcheme of the 
cruſades, and willing to keep fair with a family of 
heroes, whoſe aſſiſtance would be neceſſary to this great 
| enterpriſe, 
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enterpriſe,” granted in 1098, the laſt year of his life, a 
bull to count Roger, whereby he recalled his legate; 
and created Roger and his ſucceſſors hereditary legates 
of the holy ſee in Sicily, | inveſting them with all the 


rights and privileges of that dignity, which was at the 
ſame time both ſpiritual and temporal. Hence the fa- 
mous prerogative called the Sicilian monarchy, a prero- 


ative annexed to that kingdom, and which fucceeding 


popes have attempted to aboliſh, but the kings of 
Sicily have reſolutely maintained. If a privilege of this 
kind is incompatible with the Chriſtian hierarchy, it is 
evident that Urban-had no authority to grant it : if it 
be a point of diſcipline no way contrary to religion, it 

is further evident, that every kingdom has a right to 
claim it. In the main this privilege is nothing more 
than the right which Conſtantine and all the emperors 
had to direct the civil adminiſtration of their dominions; 


a yet in all Catholic Europe, there was only a Norman 
art gentleman, who dared to aſſert this prerogative at the 
Ne, gates of Rome. ? 5 51 0g en 
Ne The ſon of this count Roger ſucceeded to the whole 
the inheritance of the Norman family, and was crowned 
eſs king of Sicily and Apulia, Naples, which at that 1130 
er time was but an inconfiderable city, did not as yet 

| belong to him, and therefore could not give a name 

get to the kingdom. It had long maintained itſelf in the 
and form of a republic, under a duke who paid homage to 

Ot the emperors of Conſtantinople ; and hitherto this 
d of Wil duke, by means of preſents, had eſcaped the ambition 
peo: of the conquering family. | | 
thel This firſt king Roger did homage to the holy ſee: 
| . here were at that time two popes; one the ſon 
| o 


of a Jew named Leon, who took the name of Ana- 
cletus, and whom St. Bernard calls Judaicum ſobolem, a 
Jewiſh breed; the other was called Innocent II. King 
Roger acknowledged Anacletus, becauſe the emperor 
Lotharius II. acknowledged Innocent ; and it was to 


of = this Anacletus that he paid his empty homage. 

ily 0 heſe Norman conquerors were conſidered by the en- 
gear perors as uſurpers. Hence St. Bernard, who was con- 
rpriſe Nn 2 


cerned 


— 


1137 on the continent were taken from him. 


to revive once more in thoſe fruitful provinces, 
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cerned in all the public affairs of popes and kings, 
wrote againſt Roger as well as againſt this ſon of a Jew, 


who had obtained the pontifical dignity by bribery ; 


the one, ſays he, has uſurped the chair of St. Peter, ibe 
ol ber has uſurped Sicily, and it refts with Ceſar to puniſh then, 

King Roger ſupported Anacletus, who was ſtill ac- 
knowledged at Rome. Lotharius availing himſelf of 
this opportunity to deſpoil the Normans of their con- 
queſts, adyanced towards Apulia along with pope In- 
nocent II. It ſeems that the Normans had good rea- 
fon not to depend on the emperors, but to ſettle a bar- 
rier between the empire and Naples. Roger had ſcarce 
aſcended the throne, when he ſaw himſelf in danger of 
loſing all his dominions. He was beſieging Naples 
when the emperor marched againſt him. Roger wa 
defeated in ſeveral battles, and almoſt all his poſſeſſions 
St. Bernard 
accompanied the emperor and the pope. He in vain 
endeavoured to compromiſe the diſpute. Roger was 
obliged to retire into Sicily. In the mean time the 
emperor died, which produced a total change of affair, 
King Roger and his ſon recovered their dominions, 
Pope Innocent II. having been at length recognized at 
Rome, entered into a league with the princes, on 
whom Lotharius had beſtowed thoſe dominions ; and 
continuing the implacable enemy of king Roger he put 
himſelf, like Leo IX. at the head of an army, but was 


1139 defeated and taken priſoner as he had been. What 


could he do in ſuch a ſituation ? He acted as his prede- 


ceſſors had done; he granted abſolutions and inveſti. 


tures, and after he had called the emperor to his aid 
againft the Norman family, he now engaged this ve!) 
family to defend him againſt the empire. 

Soon after this, the king made himſelf maſter of 
Naples and of the little territory that was ftill remain- 
ing to render his kingdom compleat, from Gaieta 10 
Brindiſi. Thus the monarchy was eſtabliſhed in Its 
preſent form; Naples quietly became the capital of the 
kingdom, and the liberal arts began in ſome mealure 


After 
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After having ſeen in what manner a few gentlemen 
of Coutance founded the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
we ſhall now ſee how a peer of France who was duke of 
Normandy, made the conqueſt of England. The mul- 
titude of invaſions and emigrations, which continued 
from the end of the fourth century to the beginning of 
the fourteenth, and ended with the cruſades, fill- the 


mind with aſtoniſhment. All the nations of Europe have 


been intermixed, and there is hardly a country that has 
not had its uſurpers. 1805 


„ 


a. a * 


c H A P. XIII. 
The Conqueſt of England by William Duke of Norman. 
W HILE the ſons of Tancred of Hauteville 
0 


founded kingdoms at ſuch a diſtance, the dukes 

their country acquired one, that is become more 
conſiderable than the two Sicilies. The Britiſh nation, 
notwithſtanding its pride, was deſtined to ſee itſelf con- 
ſtantly governed by foreigners. After the death of 
Alfred, which happened in the year 900, England re- 
lapſed into confuſion and barbariſm. The ancient 
Anglo-Saxons, its former conquerors, and the Danes 
its new uſurpers, conſtantly difputed the poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom; and freſh Daniſh pirates frequently came 
to partake of the ſpoils. Theſe pirates at length be- 
came ſo formidable, and the Engliſh were ſo weak, that 
about the year 1000, the latter were obliged to. pur- 
chaſe their ranſom by a payment of forty-eight u- 
ſand pounds ſterling: and to raiſe this ſum, a tax was 
impoſed, which laſted for a long time in England; like 
moſt other taxes which continue to be raiſed, after the 
occaſion ceaſes for which they were firſt impoſed. This 


humiliating tribute was called Daniſh money, Dauegell, 
Canute king of Denmark, who has been Turnamed 


the Great, though he only diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
cruelties, reduced both Denmark and England _—_ 
is 


n 
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his dominion in 1017. The native Engliſh were then 


treated like ſlaves; and the authors of thoſe times. con- | 


fefs, that when an Engliſhman met a Dane, he was 
obliged to ſtop till the Dane had paſſed by. | 
The family of Canute being extinct in 1041, the 
ſtates of the kingdom recovered their liberty, and con- 
ferred the crown on Edward, a deſcendant of the Anglo. 
Saxons, who was called the Saint and Confeſſor. One 
of the great faults, or great misfortunes of this king, 
was his having no children by his wiſe Editha, daughter 
of the moſt powerful lord in the kingdom: he hated his 
wife, as well as his own mother, for reaſons of ſtate, 
and removed them both from his court. The ſterility 
of this marriage contributed to his cannonization : for 
it was pretended that he made a vow of chaſtity; a 
vow which at any rate would have been rafh in a huſ- 
band, and abſurd. in a king who wanted heirs. - This 
vow, however, if real, prepared new chains for England, 
The monks have aſſerted that this Edward was the 
firſt king in Europe, who had the gift of curing the evil. 
He had already reſtored to ſight ſeven or eight blind 
perſons, when a poor woman who was attacked with a 
cold humour, preſented herſelf before him ; he inſtantly 
cured her by making the ſign of the croſs, and from 
being barren cauſed her to become fruitful. The kings 
of England ſince that period have conſtantly arrogated 
to themſelves a privilege, not of making the barren 
fruitful or of reſtoring ſight to the blind, but of touch- 
ing ſcrofulous patients whom they cannot cure. 


St. Lovis, king of France, as lord paramount over 
the kings of England, touched likewiſe for the ſcrofula; 


and his ſucceſſors preſerved the ſame right. William III. 
neglected it in England ; and a time will come, when 
reaſon, which is beginning to make ſome progreſs in 
France, will totally aboliſh this cuſtom there. 

' You ſtill perceive that the manners and cuſtoms of 
thoſe times had not the leaſt reſemblance to ours. Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy, who conquered England, was 
ſo far from having any right to that kingdom, that he 
had noteven any to Normandy, if a right is conlticutes 
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by birth; for his father, duke Robert, who was never 
marrried, had him by the daughter of a ſkinner of Fa- 
laiſe, whom hiſtory calls Harlot, a word that ſignified 
then, and ſtill ſignifies in the Engliſh language concu- 
bine, or miſtreſs... The cuſtom of keeping a number of 
concubines, authoriſed throughout all. the Eaſt and by 
the Jewiſh law, was prohibited in the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion. General practice however ſtill gave a ſanction to 
it; and ſo far was it from being confidered as a matter 
of ſname, that William the Conqueror frequently uſed to 
ſign William the Baſtard. There is ſtill extant a letter) 
written by him to count Alain of Britany, with this 
ſignature. Baſtards frequently inherited their fathers / 
poſſeſſions; for in all countries where men are not 
governed by fixed laws, it is certain that the will of the | 
prince will always be the only code. William who had 
been declared, by his father and the ſtates, heir of the 
dutchy, maintained himſelf in the ſucceſſion by his dex, 
terity and valour againſt all thoſe who diſputed his 
right. He reigned: peaceably in Normandy and re- 
ceived homage from Britany; when Edward the Con- 
feſſor dying, he laid claim to the kingdom of England. 
The right of ſucceſſion was not then eſtabliſhed in any 
ſtate in Europe: the crown of Germany was elective; 
Spain was divided between the Chriſtians and Muſſul- 


men; Lombardy every day changed its maſter ; and 


the race of Charlemagne dethroned in France, made it 
evident what force could do againſt the right of blood. 
Edward the Confeſſor had not enjoyed the throne by in- 
heritance ; and Harold his ſucceſſor was not of the ſame 
family ; but he had the moſt indiſputable of all rights, 
that of the ſuffrages of the whole nation. William the 
Baſtard had neither the right of election, nor that of 
inheritance, nor was he ſupported by any party in 
England. He pretended, that in a former voyage he 
had made to this iſland, king Edward had deviſed the 
crown to him by-a will; which, however, nobody had 
ſeen. He alſo pretended, that he had formerly de- 
livered Harold from priſon, and that this prince had 
yielded up to him his right to the crown of Ws 
| heſe 
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| Theſe weak reaſons were, however, ſupported by 4 the 
ſtrong army. %ͤũ BURN ME: the 
The barons of Normandy, who aſſembled in the not 
form of a diet, refuſed to grant their duke money for 8 
this expedition; becauſe, if he ſhould not fucceed, tion 
Normandy would be impoveriſned; and his ſucceſs was 
would render it a province to England: yet many Nor. grar 
mans hazarded their fortune with the duke. One ſingle V 
nobleman, named Fitz- Oſborn, equipped forty veſſels at this 
his own expence; the earl of Flanders, William's Har 
father-in-law, aſſiſted him with money. Pope Alexander of t 
II. engaged in his intereſts, and excommunicated all time 
thoſe who oppoſed his deſigns. This was making a a co 
ridiculous uſe of religion, but the people were ac. who 
cuſtomed to theſe profanations, and the princes profited who, 
by them. William ſailed from St. Valery with a nu- redu. 
merous fleet; but the exact number of the veſſels and the { 
og. ſoldiers is not known. He landed on the coaſt of king, 
14, Suſſex, and ſoon afterwards was fought in that county baria 
1066 the famous battle of Haſtings, which alone decided king 
the fate of England. The old chronicles inform us, the a 
that in the firſt rank of the Norman army was an Ef- ceive. 
uire, named Taillefer, or Cut Iron, mounted on an patio! 
armed horſe, who __ the ſong of Roland, which was ſo Wi 
long in the mouth of every Frenchman, and of which ſevera 
there is not the leaſt fragment remaining. This Tail- trated 
lefer, after ſinging this ſong, in which he was accom- his re 
nied by all the army, was the firſt to throw himſelf Saxon 
into the Engliſn ranks, where he was ſoon cut to pieces. Norm 
King Harold and the Duke of Normandy quitted ſhared 
their horſes and fought on foot. The battle laſted fx came 
hours. 'The cavalry, who fought-in armour, and began at leaf, 
every where elſe to be conſidered as the ſtrength of an an exa 
army, do not appear to have been employed in this ongin 
battle. The troops on each fide conſiſted of infantry. and it 
Harold and his two brothers were ſlain in the engage- 28e to 
ment; and the conqueror marched towards London, thouſai 
with a banner carried before him, which had been con- make 
| ſecrated by 'the pope. This banner was the ſtandard bundre 
| under which all the biſhops aſſembled in his favour; in this 
| Ss: 1 they Vox. 


{ 
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they came to the gates, attended by the magiſtrates of 
the city, and offered him the crown, which they could 
not refuſe to the conqueror. | | 


tion, an act authoriſed by the Engliſh parliament. It 
was indeed the authority of ſlaves trained to gar, who 
anted their maſter the liberty of ſcourging ti. 
William having received a banner from the pope for 
this expedition, in return ſent him the banner of Kin 
Harold, who had been ſlain in the battle, and a ſmall part 
of the little treaſure which a king of England in thoſe 
times could be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of. This was 
a conſiderable preſent however for Pope Alexander II. 
who was {till diſputing his fee with Honorius II. and 
whg, in conſequence of a long civil war in Rome, was 
reduced to a ſtate of indigence. Thus a barbarian, 


1 the ſon of a proſtitute, and the murderer of a lawful 

of king, divided the ſpoils of that king with another bar- 

y barian ; for take away the titles of duke of Normandy, _ 
00 king of England, and pope, and we ſhall have only 

15 the action of a Norman robber and a Lombard re- 

of. ceiver; and to this, in fact, may every kind of uſur- 

an pation be reduced. | | 

{0 William knew as well how to govern as to conquer: 

oh ſeveral rebellions extinguiſhed, Daniſh invaſions fruſ- 

all- trated, and rigorous laws ſeverely executed, ſignalized 

m. his reign. The Ancient Britons, Danes, and Anglo- 

{elf Saxons, were all involved in the ſame ſlavery. The 

860 Normans, who had helped him to obtain the victory, 

red ſhared the lands of the conquered; and from - hence 
1 fix came all the Norman families, whoſe deſcendants, or 
-gan at leaſt their names, ſtill ſubſiſt in England. He cauſed 
fan an exact inventory to be taken of all the goods be- 
his longing to his ſubjects, of what nature ſoever they were 
ntry. and 1t is pretended, that from thence he took advant- 
gage⸗ age to raiſe in England a revenue of four hundred 
1don, thouſand pounds ſterling; which at preſent would 
con make about five millions ſterling, and more than an 


hundred millions of French livres. It is evident that 
our; in chis inſtance the hiſtorians muſt be miſtaken; for 
they Vox. I. Gen, Hiſt. Oo England, 


Some writers ſpeak of this coronation-as a free elec- . 


8 
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England, Scotland, and Ireland do not at preſent 
raiſe ſo large a revenue, if we deduct what is levied 
for the payment of the national debt. This is however 
certain, that William aboliſhed all the laws of the 
country, in order to introduce thoſe of Normandy. He 
ordered that the lawyers ſhould plead in the Norman 
tongue; and all the public acts were written in that 

Janguage till the reign of Edward the Third, He was 
defirous'that the language of the conquerors ſhould be 
that of the country, and ſchools were eſtabliſhed to 
teach it in all the cities and borough towns in the king- 
dom. This language was French, mixed with a little 
Daniſh; a barbarous diale&, which was in no reſpe& 
ſuperior to that ſpoken in England. It is pretended 
that he not only treated the conquered nation with ſe- 
verity, but alſo affected a whimſical and capricious kind 
of tyranny ; and they mention as an example of it, the 
law called ceuvre feu, or curfew, by which the people 
were obliged, at the ſound of a bell, to extinguiſh their 
fires at eight o'clock in the evening. But this law, ſo far 
from being tyrannical, was only an ancient regulation, 
eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the towns of the North ; and 
Which was for a long time obſerved in monaſteries, 
The houſes were built with wood, and the fear of fire 
was then one of the moſt important objects of general 
concern. 

He is likewiſe reproached with having deſtroyed all 
the ey within the compaſs of fifteen leagues, to 
make a foreſt, in which he might enjoy the pleaſure of 
hunting. Such an action is too ridiculous to be pro- 
bable. Hiſtorians do not conſider, that a new plan- 
tation would require at leaſt twenty years to render it a 


foreſt fit for hunting. He is ſaid to have planted this 


foreſt in 1080; but he was then ſixty years of age, and 
what probability is there that a man of ſenſe would at 
that time of life deſtroy villages to plant a tract of land 
of fifteen leagues in circumference with wood, in hopes 
of one day hunting there ? 

The conqueror of England was the terror of Philip |. 


king of France, who ſtrove, when it was too late, 
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humble ſo powerful a vaſſal, and invaded Maine, which 
at that time depended on Normandy ; but William 
croſſed the ſea, retook Maine, and obliged the king of 
France to ſue for a peace. 

Never did the pretenſions of the court of Rome ap- 
pear in a more fingular manner, than in its behaviour 
to this prince. Pope Gregory VII. took advantage of 
the time in which he was engaged in a war with France, 
to demand his paying him homage for the kingdom of 
England. This homage was founded on the payment 
of St. Peter's pence, which had been granted by Eng- 
land to the church of Rome, and which amounted ro 
about ten pence of the preſent Engliſh money for each 
houſe: an offering which in England was thought to be 
too large an alms, and which the pope conſidered as a 
tribute. William the Conqueror cauſed the pope to be 
told, that he might poſſibly continue the alms ; but 
inſtead of paying homage, he would forbid his people 
in England to acknowledge any other pope than whom 
he ſhould approve. Thus Gregory the Seventh's pro- 
poſal, by being too preſumptuous, became ridiculous. 
This is the ſame pope who overturned Europe to raiſe 
the ſacerdotal dignity over that of the empire: but 
before we mention that memorable quarrel, and the 
cruſades which took their rife about the fame time, it 
will be right to deſcribe to you in a few words the 
ſtate of the other countries of Europe at that period, 


e n A F. XL 
f the State of Europe in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


USCOVY had begun to be a little acquainted 
with Chriſtianity towards the end of the tenth 


century. The women were deſtined to convert king- 
doms ; a ſiſter of the Emperors Baſilius and Conſtantine - 
having married a great duke of Muſcovy, named 
Volodimer, prevailed on her huſband to be baptized. 

| Oo 2 The 
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The Muſcovites, although ſlaves to their prince, did 
not however immediately follow his example, and in 
thoſe ages of ignorance adopted nothing from the Greek 
church, except its ſuperſtitions. TH 
The dukes of Muſcovy of thoſe days were not called 
Czars or Tzars, or Tchards; nor did they aſſume this 
title till they made themſelves, maſters of thoſe coun- 
tries about Caſan, which belonged to the Tſars. Tiar 
1s a Sclavonian term taken from the Perſian language; 
and in the Sclavonian Bible, King David 1s called the 
Tſcar David. It was likewiſe a woman who was the 
means of introducing Chriſtianity into Poland about 
the ſame time. Miciſlas, duke of Poland, was con- 
verted by his wife, who was ſiſter to the duke of Bo- 
hemia. I have already obſerved that the Bulgarians 
received the faith in the ſame manner. Giſelle, ſiſter to 
the emperor Henry II. converted her huſband the king 
of Hungary, in the firſt year of the eleventh century, 
Thus it is certain, that half Europe is indebted to 
women for its Chriſtianity. | | 
Sweden, in which it had been preached ſo early as the 
ninth century, was again relapſed into idolatry. Bohemia 
and all the country on the north of the Elbe renounced 
Chriſtianity in the year 1013; all the eaſtern coaſt of 
the Baltic Sea was inhabited by Pagans: in 1047, Hun- 
gary returned to Paganiſm; but all theſe nations were 
even much farther removed from civilization than from 
Chriſtianity, | 
Sweden, which was probably for a long time exhauſted 
of its inhabitants by its ancient emigrations, with which 
Europe had been overflowed, appeared in the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, in a manner bu- 
ried in barbariſm; and being unengaged in war, and 
without any commerce with its neighbours, it had no 
ſhare in any great event, and on this account was pro- 
bably the more happy. | Ft 
Poland, which was much more barbarous than it was 
Chriſtian, preſerved till the thirteenth century all the 
cuſtoms of the ancient Sarmatians; ſuch as that of Win 
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the children that were born imperfect, and the old men 
that were paſt their labour. +. 

Albert, ſurnamed the Great, in thoſe ages of ignor- 
ance, made a journey into Poland, purpoſely to root 
out theſe horrid cuſtoms, which continued till the 
middle of the thirteenth century; but it was a con- 
ſiderable time before he could ſucceed. All the other 
nations of the North lived after a manner equally ſavage; 


the true ſtate of human nature before it has been 
changed by art. | 


The empire of Conſtantinople was neither more nor 
leſs extended than we have ſeen it in the ninth century. 
In the Weſt it defended itſelf againſt the Bulgarians, 
and on the Eaſt, North, and South againſt the Turks 
and Arabians. | þ 

We have ſeen in general the ſtate of Italy : private 
noblemen enjoyed all the country from Rome to the 
Calabrian Sea; and the Normans had the greateſt part. 
Florence, Milan, and Pavia, were governed by their 
magiſtrates, under the counts or dukes nominated by 
the emperors:. Bologna indeed enjoyed a ſtate of greater 
freedom. | 

The houſe of Maurienne, from which the dukes of 
Savoy, now kings of Sardinia are deſcended, was be- 
ginning to eſtabliſh itſelf. It poſſeſſed, as a fief of 
the empire, the hereditary county of Savoy and Mau- 
rienne, ever fince Berthol, the ſtock of this family, had 
obtained, in the year 888, that ſmall part of the king- 
dom of Burgundy. | 

There were an hundred noblemen in France who were 
more conſiderable than the counts of Savoy ; but all of 
them have gradually given way to a ſuperior power, 
ſo that there are no longer any remains of their former 
grandeur ; whereas the houſe of Maurienne, concealed 
amidft its mountains, has increaſed in power through 
a ſeries of ages, and is at length become equal to the 
greateſt monarchs. | 

The Swiſs and Griſons, who formed a ſtate four times 
more powerful than that of Savoy, and who were likewiſe 


detached 
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detached from the kingdom of Burgundy were under the 


government of bailiffs nominated by the emperor. 
Iwo maritime cities of Italy began to riſe, not by 
thoſe ſudden invaſions, which have formed the rights 
and prerogatives of almoſt all the princes who have 
aſſed in review before us; but by a wiſe induſtry, 
which alſo ſoon degenerated into the ſpirit of conqueſt, 
Theſe two. cities were Genoa and Venice. Genoa, cele- 
brated in the time of the Romans, conſidered Charle- 
magne as her reſtorer ; for this emperor rebuilt the 
city ſome time after it had been deſtroyed by the Goths, 
It was governed by counts under Charlemagne, and 
his firſt deſcendants ; but in the tenth century it was 
ſacked by the Mahometans, and almoſt all its citizens 
led into ſlavery. However, as this was a trading port, 
it was ſoon repeopled, and the traffic, which had made 
it flouriſh, ſerved to re-eſtabliſh its grandeur : it then 
became a republic, and took Corſica from the Arabians, 
The popes required a tribute for that iſland, not only 
becauſe they had been heretofore poſſeſſed of patrimonies 
in that country, but becauſe they pretended to be lords 
paramount over all the countries taken from the Infidels, 
The Genoeſe paid this tribute at the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; but it was not long before they freed 
themſelves from it under the pontificate of Lewis II. At 
length their ambition increaſing with their riches, from 
being merchants, they reſolved to become conquerors: 


The city of Venice, which was far from being ſo 


ancient as Genoa, affected the frivolous honour of having 
enjoyed a more ancient liberty, while it poſſeſſed the 
ſolid glory of a much ſuperior power. This was at 
firſt the retreat of fiſhermen and a few fugitives, who 
ſettled there in the beginning of the fifth century, when 
the Huns and the Goths ravaged Italy ; there was then 
no other town than a few huts on the Rialto. The 
name of Venice was not then known; and this Rialto 
was ſo far from being free, that for thirty years it was 
only a borough belonging to Padua, which governed 
it by its conſuls: but the viciffitude of human affairs has 


fince laid Padua under the yoke of Venice, | 
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There is not the leaſt proof that Venice enjoyed an 
acknowledged liberty under the kings of the Lombards: 
it is much more probable that its inhabitants then lay 
forgotten in their marſnes. 1 

The Rialto, and the little neighbouring iſlands, did 
not begin, till the year 709, to be governed by their own 
magiſtrates. They were then independent of Padua, 
and conſidered themſelves as a republic. 

It was in 709 they had their firſt doge, who was only 
2 tribune of the people, elected by the citizens. Several 
families, who gave their votes to this firſt doge, ſtill 
ſubſiſt; theſe are the moſt ancient nobles in Europe, 
without exception; and ſufficiently prove, that nobility 
may be acquired without poſſeſſing a caſtle, or pur- 
chaſing patents of a ſovereign, - | 

Heraclea was the firſt ſeat of this republic till the 
death of its third doge, and it was not till the end of 
the ninth century that theſe iſlanders, - increafing in 
number, gave to the aſſemblage of little iſlands, which 
formed a town, the name of Venice, from the name.of 
that coaſt which was called Terre Yenetorum. As the 
inhabitants of theſe marſhes could not ſubſiſt without 
commerce, neceſſity was the origin of their power. It 


he is not yet certainly decided, whether this republic was 
ed even then intirely independent; for we find, that Be- 
At renger, who had been for ſome time acknowledged 
mM emperor in Italy, granted the doge, in the year 950, 
| the privilege of coining money : and even theſe doges 
ſo were obliged to ſend annually to the emperors, by way 
ing of rent or ſervice, a mantle of cloth of gold; but 
the Otho III. in the year 998, excuſed them from paying. 
at this petty kind of tribute: yet the true power of Venice 
pho was by no means leſſened by theſe ſlight tokens of vaſ- 
hen ſalage; for while the Venetians paid this mantle to the 


emperors, they acquired, by their money and their arms, 
The the province of Iſtria, and almoſt the whole coaſt of Dal- 
alto matia, Spalatto, Raguſa, and Narenza. About the 
was middle of the tenth century their doge began to aſſume 


rned the title of Duke of Dalmatia: but Venice was leſs en- 
s has Wl Fiched by its conqueſts than by its t: ade, which even 
ſurpaſſed 
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| ſurpaſſed that of Genoa ; for while the barons of Ger. 
many and France were erecting caſtles and oppreſſing 
the people, the Venetians drew from them their mone 
by ſupplying them with all the merchandiſes of the 
Eaſt. The Mediterranean was already covered with 
their ſhips, and they enriched themſelves by the igno- 
rance and barbariſm of the northern nations of Europe. 


8 


— 2 
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Of Spain and the Mahometans of that Kingdom, till the Be. 
| _ ginning of the twelfth Century. 


N PAIN continued to be divided between the Maho- 
a ) metans and Chriſtians: but theſe laſt did not 
poſſeſs a fourth part ; and even that was the moſt bar- 
ren corner of all the country. Aſturia, the princes of 
which took the title of king of Leon; a part of old 
Caſtile, governed by counts; Barcelona, and half of 
Catalonia, ſubject likewiſe to their counts; Navarre, 
which had a king; and a part of Arragon, which had 
been for ſome time united to Navarre ; theſe were the 
poſſeſſions of the Chriſtians. The Moors were mafcers 
of Portugal, Murcia, Andaluſia, Valentia, Granada 
and Tortoſa ; and their dominion extended to the heart 
of the country, beyond the mountains of Caftile and 
Saragoſſa. The reſidence of the Mahometan kings 
was at Cordova, where they built that large moſque, 
which has an arched roof ſupported by three hundred 


and fixty-five columns of a very curious marble, and 


which ſtill bears amongſt the Chriſtians the name ot 
meſquita or moſque, notwithſtanding its being ulcd as 
cathedral. | 
The arts flouriſhed amongſt theſe people; while 
luxury, magnificence and gallantry reigned at the cou! 
of the Mooriſh kings. Tournaments and tiltings were 
perhaps the invention of theſe Arabians ; they had 
alſo ſhows and theatres, which, rude as they wee, 
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proved at leaft, that other nations had leſs politeneſs 
than theſe Mahometans, Cordova was the only coun- 
try in the Weſt where geometry, aſtronomy, chymiſtry 
and phyſic were cultivated. Sancho the Fat, king of 
Leon, was obliged, in the year 956, to go to Cordova, 
to put himſelf under the care of a famous Atabian phy- 
ſician, who, being invited to come to the king, re- 
ſolved that the king ſhould come to him. | 

Cordova is a delightful country, watered by the 
Guadalquivir, where groves of citrons, oranges and 
pomegranates, perfume the air, and every thing invites 
to effeminacy. At length the Mooriſh kings were cor- 
rupted by luxury and pleaſure. Their dominions, in 
the tenth century, like thoſe of almoſt all the Chriſtian 
princes, were divided into little kingdoms. Toledo, 
Murcia, Valencia, and even Hueſca, had their kings. 
This was the proper time for cruſhing this divided 
power: but the Spaniſh Chriſtians were more divided 
ſtill ; they were continually at war amongſt themſelves; 
they reunited only to betray each other; and fre- 
quently entered into alliances with the Muſſulmen. 
Alphonſo V. king of Leon, in the year 1000, even 
gave his ſiſter Thereſa in marriage to ſultan Abdala, 
king of Toledo. 

Jealouſy produces more crimes among petty princes, 
than among great ſovereigns. The fate of a great em- 
pire can be decided only by war; while ſurpriſals, per- 
fidy, aſſaſſinations and poiſonings are practiſed by 
neighbouring rivals, who having much ambition, and 
but few means of gratifying it, ſet every engine to 
work that can ſupply the place of ſtrength. Thus we 
find Sancho Garcias, count of Caſtile, poiſoning his 
mother at the end of the tenth century; and his ſon 
Don Garcia was ſtabbed by three noblemen of that 
country as he was going to be married. 

In 1035, Ferdinand, ſon of Sancho, king of Na- 
varre and Arragon, reunited to his dominions Old 
Caſtile, which his family had inherited by the murder 1036 
of Don Garcia, together with the kingdom of Leon, 
Vor. I. Cen. Hift. e which 
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which he took from his brother-in-law whom he ſlew 
in battle. SPE. | | 
Caſtile then became a kingdom, and Leon was only 
one of its provinces. Ferdinand, however, not con- 
tented with having deprived his brother-in-law of his 
kingdom and life, took alſo Navarre from his own 
brother, whom he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated in a battle 
which he fought againſt him. This is the Ferdinand 
on whom the Spaniards have beſtowed the name of 
Great; perhaps to diſhonour a title, too often laviſhed 
on uſurpers. | 

His father, Don Sancho, who was likewiſe ſurnamed 
the Great, having fucceeded to the counts of Caſtile, 
and married one of his ſons to the princeſs of the Aſtu- 
rias, had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor, and 
Don Ferdinand reſolved alſo to aſſume the ſame title. 
It is certain, that there never was, nor can be, a title 
fettled on ſovereigns, except thoſe which they are willing 
to aſſume, and cuſtom has given them. The name of 
emperor every where ſignified the heir to the Cæſars, 
and the maſter of the Roman empire, or at leaſt one 
who pretended to be ſo. It is therefore by no means 
probable, that this could be the diſtinguiſhing title of 
a prince, whoſe power was but ill eſtabliſhed, and who 
governed only a fourth part of Spain. 

The emperor Henry III. and not Henry II. as many 
authors affirm, mortified the Caſtilian pride, by de- 
manding homage of Ferdinand for his little ſtates as 
ficfs of the empire. It is difficult to ſay which was the 
moſt idle pretenſion, that of the German emperor ot 
that of the Spaniard: but theſe vain fancies had no 
effect, for the dominions of Ferdinand remained a little 
, e kingdom. ; 
g. derick, ſurnamed the Cid, who actually married 

- = whoſe father he had murdered, lived in the 
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The famous exploits of the Cid conſiſted at firſt in 
his aſſiſting Don Sancho, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to 
ſtrip his brothers and fiſters of the inheritance left them 
by their father. But Don Sancho being aſſaſſinated in 
one of theſe unjuſt expeditions, his brathers entered 
again into the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. | 

At that time there were near twenty kings in Spain, 
ſome of whom were Chriſtians and others Mahometans; 
belides a conſiderable number of poor but independent 
lords, who came on horſeback completely armed, and 
followed by ſeveral eſquires, to offer their ſervices to the 
princes or princeſſes who were at war. This cuſtom, 
which had already ſpread over Europe, was no where in 
ſuch credit as in Spain. The princes, in whoſe cauſe 
theſe knights engaged, girded them with a belt, and 
preſented them with a ſword, with which they lightly 
touched their ſhoulder., The Chriſtian knights had 
other ceremonies at their dubbing, and watched their 
arms before an altar of the virgin Mary : but the Muſ- 
ſulmen were contented with girding on a ſcimitar. 
This was the origin of knight errantry, and of ſuch 
numbers of ſingle combats; the moſt celebrated of 
which was that fought after the death of king Sancho, 
who was aſſaſſinated while he was beſieging his ſiſter 
Ouraca in the city of Zamora. Three knights main- 
tained the innocence of the Infanta againſt Don Diego 
de Lara, by whom ſhe was accuſed. They fought 
hand to hand one after the other, in the preſence of 
judges named by both parties, when Don Diego over- 


1073 


threw and killed two of the Infanta's knights ; but the 


horſe of the third having the reins of his bridle cut, 
and carrying his maſter out of the liſts, the combat 

was adjudged to be undecided. 3 
Of all theſe knights the Cid diſtinguiſned himſelf 
moſt againſt the Muſſulmen. Many of them ranged 
themſelves under his banner, and all together, with 
their eſquires and horſemen in armour, compoſed an 
army covered with iron, and mounted on the fineſt 
horſes in the country. The Cid conquered more than 
one petty Mooriſh king, and having at length fortified 
| P p2 5 himſelf 
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himſelf in the city of Alcaſar, formed there a little 
ſovereignty. : | 

At length he prevailed on his maſter Alphonſo VI. 
king of Old Caftile, to lay ſiege to the city of Toledo, 
and offered him all his knights for that enterprize. 
The report of this ſiege, and the Cid's reputation, at- 
tracted many knights and princes from France and 
Italy, particularly Raymond count of Toulouſe, and 
two princes of the blood of France, of the branch of 
Burgundy. Hiaja, the Mahometan king, was the ſon 
of one of the moſt generous princes, whoſe name has 
been preſerved by hiſtory. Almamon, his father, had 
afforded an aſylum in Toledo to this very king Al- 
phonſo, when perſecuted by his brother Sancho: they 
had lived a long time together in the moſt intimate 
friendſhip; and Almamon was ſo far from detaining 
him, when after the death of Sancho he became a king, 
and conſequently an object to be feared, that he gave 
him part of his treaſures ; and, it is even ſaid, that 
tears were ſhed on both ſides at parting. Several of 


the Mahometan knights rode forth from the city to re- 


proach king Alphonſo for his ingratitude to his bene- 
factor, and more than one fingle combat was fought 
under the walls of Toledo. 


1085 The ſiege continued a year, when Toledo capitulated 


on condition that the Muſſulmen ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as they had behaved to the Chriſtians, 
and that they ſhould leave them the enjoyment of their 
religion and laws: a promiſe which they at firſt kept, 
but which time made them violate. All New Caſtile 
afterwards ſubmitted to the Cid, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in the name of Alphonſo; and Madrid, an incon- 
ſiderable place, that was one day to become the capi- 
tal of Spain, was for the firſt time in the power of the 
Chriſtians. 1 th 
Many families came from France in order to ſettle in 
Toledo, and privileges were granted them that are till 
called franchiſes in Spain. King Alphonſo immediately 
called an aſſembly of biſhops, who, without the con- 
currence of the people, which was before thought 
e neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, promoted a prieſt named Bernard to the biſnop- 
ric of Toledo, on whom pope Urban II. at the king's 
requeſt, conferred the primacy of Spain. The church 
enjoyed almoſt all the advantages of this conqueſt ; but 
the primate made an imprudent uſe of it, by violating 
the conditions the king had ſworn to the Moors. The 
great moſque was to belong to the Mahometans ; but 
the archbiſhop, during the king's abſence, turned it 
into a church, and raiſed a ſedition againſt him, Al- 
phonſo returned to Toledo, irritated by the prelates in- 
diſcretion, and appeaſed the tumult by reſtoring the 
moſque to the Arabians, and threatening to puniſh the 
archbiſhop. The Mahometans themſelves however, 
petitioned him in favour of the Chriſtian prelate, and 
theſe people were, ſubmiſhve and contented. | 
Alphonſo enlarged the dominions he had gained by 
the ſword of the Cid, by a marriage, either from po- 
licy or inclination, with Zaid, daughter of Benadat, a 
new king of the Moors in Andaluſia, with whom he re- 
ceived many cities as her dowry: we. are not told 
whether Alphonſo's wife embraced Chriſtianity. The 
Moors at that time were confidered as a people of great 
conſequence, and an alliance with them was deemed an 
high honour. The ſurname Rodiguex was Mooriſh ; and 
it is from hence that the Spaniards were called Maranas. 
Alphonſo is reproached for having in conjunction with 
his father-in-law called into Spain other Mahometans 
from Africa: but it is hard to believe that he could act 
in ſo impolitic a manner: the conduct of kings how- 
ever is very often repugnant to all the rules of proba- 
bility. Be that as it may, an army of Moors was tranſ- 
ported from Africa into Spain, and increaſed the 
general confuſion of the kingdom. The Miramolin, 
wo reigned in Morocco, ſent his general Abenada to 
the aſſiſtance of the king of Andaluſia. This general 
betrayed, not only to the king to whom he was ſent, 
but alſo the Miramolin, in whoſe name he came. At 


ely length, the Miramolin, enraged againſt him, went 
n- over himſelf in perſon to fight his perfidious general, 
ht wo was making war on the other Mahometants, while 


TY the 
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the Chriſtians were as much divided amongft them. 
ſelves. - "5 i | "7 töne to ol . 
Spain was thus torn to pieces by the Mahometang 
and Chriſtians, when the Cid, Don Roderick, at the 
head of his knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valencia. 
There were few ſovereign princes in Spain more power. 
ful than he; but whether he preferred the title of Cid, 
or whether the ſpirit of chivalry rendered him faithful 
to king Alphonſo his maſter, he never aſſumed the name 
of king. However, he governed Valencia with the 
authority of a ſovereign; receiving ambaſſadors and 
being treated with reſpect by all nations. Of all thoſe 
who have riſen by their courage without aiming at 
uſurpation, there never was one who acquired ſo much 
power and reputation as the Cid. After his death, 
which happened in the year 1096, the kings of Caſtile 
and Arragon conſtantly continued at war with the 
Moors, and Spain was never more drenched in blood, 
or rendered more deſolate: the melancholy effe&s of 
the ancient conſpiracy between the biſhop of Opas and 
count Julian, which had laſted four hundred years, and 
continued long after to involve Spain in the moſt dread- 
ful calamities. 

It was from the middle to the latter end of the eleventh 
century, that the Cid rendered himſelf ſo famous in 
Europe. This was the brilliant age of chivalry, but 

at the ſame time was the æra of the inſolent attempts 
of Gregory VII. of the misfortunes of Germany and 


Italy, and of the firſt cruſade. 


S 


XLV. 
Of Religion and Super ſtition in the tenth and eleven 
Centuries. 


ERE SIES ſeem to be the fruit of leiſure and 
a little learning. We have ſeen that the ſtate 
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ö either leiſure or ſtudy: the whole world was in arms, 
and all the diſpute was for riches. In the reign of King 
; Robert however, there were certain prieſts in France, 
0 and amongſt others, one named Stephen, confeſſor to 
. queen Conſtantia, who were accuſed of hereſy. Theſe, 
that they might have an odious name, were called Ma- 
. nicheans; for neither they nor their judges could be 
al acquainted with the doctrine of the Perſian philoſopher 
Manes. They were probably enthufiaſts, who, in order to 
gain upon the minds of the people, affected an extraordi- 
nary ſanctity; for this is the character of the chiefs of all 
ſects. Horrid crimes, and unnatural ſentiments, were 
imputed to them; the ordinary method of treating thoſe 
whoſe doctrines are not ſufficiently known and under- 
ſtood, They were juridically accuſed of reciting lita- 
nies in honour of devils, with afterwards extinguiſhing 
the lights, cohabiting together, and of burning the 
children produced from theſe impure mixtures, in order 
to ſwallow their aſhes, Theſe are nearly ſimilar to the 
reproaches caſt upon the firſt Chriſtians. I ſuſpe& that 
this calumny, raiſedagainſt them by the Pagans, had no 
other foundation than'the form of the bread which the 
Chriſtians uſed at the holy ſupper, and which was made 
in the ſhape of a little child, in order to repreſent the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt, as is ſtill practiſed in ſome of the 
Greek churches. The heretics I have been mentioning 
were accuſed particularly of teaching that God did not 
really come upon the earth, that he could not be born 
of a virgin, that he neither died nor roſe again, and if 
ſo, they were not Chriſtians. I find that accuſations of 
this ſort always contradict themſelves. | 
They who were called Manicheans, and they who 
vere afterwards named Albigenſes, Vandois, and Lol- 
lards, and who appeared ſo often under different names, 
vent were remnants of the firſt Gauliſn Chriſtians, who were 
attached to ſeveral ancient cuſtoms, which the church 
of Rome thought proper to alter afterwards, and to 


re * certain vague opinions which that church adopted in 
e + ; 2ocels of time: for example, theſe primitive Chriſtians 
Ml 2 x i ; | 


knew 
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knew nothing of image worſhip. They had never been 
enjoined auricular confeſſion. We muſt not ſuppoſe 
that in the reign of Clovis, or before his time, the in- 
habitants of the Alps were adepts in tranſubſtantiation 
and other dogmas of the church. In the eighth cen- 
tury, Claude, archbiſhop of Turin, adopted moſt of 
thoſe opinions which at preſent conſtitute what is called 
the Proteſtant religion, and-pretended that they were 
* thoſe of the primitive church. There is almoſt always 
a {ſmall flock: ſeparated. from the principal one; and 
from the beginning of the eleventh century, this ſmall 
flock was butchered or diſperſed whenever 1t attempted 
to ſhew its head. tt 1 | 
King Robert, and his wife Conſtantia, removed to 
Orleans, where ſome meetings of thoſe called Mani- 
cheans were held; when the biſhops cauſed thirteen of 
theſe unhappy perſons to be burnt, and the king and 
queen aſſiſted at this ſpectacle, ſo unworthy of their 
majeſties. Never before this execution was any perſon 
put to death in France for preaching what they did not 
underſtand. It is true, that in the fourth century 
Priſcillian, with ſeven of his followers, was condemned 
to Triers: but this city, which was then in Gaul, was 
not annexed to France fince the declenſion of the family 
of Charlemagne. It is worthy of obſervation, that St. 
Martin of Tours would not communicate with the 
biſhops, who had ſought the blood of Priſcillian; and 
loudly declared that it was an horrible action to condemn 
men -to death becauſe they were miſtaken. There 
was no St. Martin to be found in the time of king 
Robert. | 

About the ſame time ſome ſlight clouds aroſe concern- 
ing the euchariſt, but without burſting into a ſtorm, This 
matter which, inſtead of being a ſubject of diſpute, 
ought to have been only an object of ſilent adoration, 
had eſcaped the warm imagination of the Greek Chril- 
tians. It was probably neglected, from its giving no 
ſcope to the metaphyſics cultivated by the Greek 
doctors, ſince they adopted the ideas of Plato. They 
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in the explanation of the Trinity, in the conſubſtan- 
tiality of the Word, in the union of two natures and 
two wills, and, in ſhort, in the abyſs of predeſtination: 
but the queſtions, Whether the bread and wine were 
changed into the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, and con- 
ſequently into God? and, Whether we eat and drink 
this ſecond perſon in reality or by faith alone? Theſe 
queſtions, I ſay, were of another kind, which the phi- 
loſophy of thoſe times was incapable of anſwering. 
Thus, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, people were' 
contented with eating the Lord's ſupper in the even- 
ing; and in the time I am ſpeaking of, with com- 
municating at the maſs under both ſpecies, without 
having any fixed and determinate ideas in relation to 
this myſtery. | FT, 

It appears that in many churches, and particularly in 
England, they believed that they only eat and drank 
the body and blood of Chriſt ſpiritually. There is ex- 
tant in the Bodleian library a homily, written in the 
tenth century, in which are theſe words : © Ir is truly, 
by conſecration, the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
not corporally, but ſpiritually. The body in which 
« Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered; and the euchariſtical body, are 
« entirely different. The firſt was compoſed of fleſh 
* and bones, animated by a rational ſoul ; but what 
* we call the euchariſt, has neither blood, nor bones, 
* nor foul, We ought then to underſtand it in a 
©* ſpiritual ſenſe.” | 15 

John Scotus, ſurnamed Erigena, becauſe he came 
irom Ireland*, had long before this, in the reign of 


* This is by no means certain; for there are ſome writers 
who aſſert that he was an Engliſhman, and others that he was 
a Scotehman, and born at Aire, He was a man of great learning 
ma very barbarous age. After having ſpent many years in France 
at the court of Charles the Bald, he returned to England, and was 
profeſſor of geometry and aſtronomy at Oxford, under Alfred 


the Great, but removed from thence to Malmeſbury, where he 


Was murdered by his ſcholars, about the year 883. See Cave's 
Hiſt. Literar, Tom. ii. p. 45. T. 
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Charles the Bald, and even, as it is ſaid, by that em- 
Peror's order, maintained the ſame opinion. 
In the time of John Scotus, Ratram, a monk of 
Corby, and others, had written on this myſtery in ſuch 
a manner, as at leaſt to leave room to doubt, whether 
they believed what has ſince been called the real prejence; 
for Ratram, in his' works addreſſed to the emperor 
Charles the Bald, ſays in expreſs terms: It is the 
ce body of Jeſus Chriſt that is ſeen, received, and eaten; 
& not indeed by the bodily ſenſes, but by the eyes of 
cc the minds of the faithful.” He then adds, * There 
& is evidently no change either in the bread or in the 
& wine, and therefore they muſt be the ſame they were 
ce at firſt;” and then, after quoting the authority of 
St. Auguſtine, he concludes with ſaying, ** That the 
* bread which is called the body, and the wine which 


© is called the blood, are emblems, becauſe the whole 


« is a myſtery.” 
In whatever manner Ratram himſelf, or others, might 
underſtand this, they wrote againſt him. And much 
about the ſame time another Benedictine monk, named 
Paſcaſius Rathbert, paſſed for the firſt perfon who had 
explained the general -opinion in expreſs terms, by 
ſaying, © That the body was the real body, which was 
% brought forth by the Virgin, and the wine mixed 
« with the water the real blood which flowed from his 
« ſide, abſolutely and not figuratively.” This diſpute 
gave riſe to the ſect of the Stercoriſts, or Stercoraniſt, 
who had the boldneſs to examine phyſically an object 
of faith, and pretended that the conſecrated aliments 
muſt undergo digeſtion, and be evacuated again like 
common aliments. | | 
As theſe diſputes were all carried on in Latin, and 
the laity of thoſe days were wholly employed in wat, 
and ſeldom took part in ſcholaſtic diſputes, they happily 
produced no bad effects. The common people h 


only a vague and obſcure idea of thoſe ſacred myſteries. 
The vulgar in all ages have received their articles of 
faith as they do their money, without being at the pains 
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At length Berenger, archdeacon of Angers, taught, 
about the year 1050, both by his writings and in the 
pulpit, that the true body of Jeſus Chriſt is not, nor 
cannot be in the bread and wine. 

He affirmed, that what would cauſe an indigeftion, if 
eaten in too great a quantity, could be nothing but 
bodily food ; that what would cauſe intoxication, if 
drank in too large a quantity, was a real liquor; 
that there was no ſuch thing as whiteneſs without a 
white object, no roundneſs without a ſubſtance that was 
round, and that it was phyſically impoſſible for the ſame 
body to be in. a thouſand different places at the fame 


time, Theſe propoſitions were then ſo much the more 


offenſive, as Berenger, having a very great reputation, 
had conſequently many enemies. The perſon who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt againſt him was Lanfranc, a 
native of Lombardy, born at Pavia, who was come 
to France to ſeek his fortune; and his reputation was 
equal to that of Berenger. This is the method he 
made uſe of to confound him, in his treatiſe De Corpore 
Domini : 8 

- It may with truth be ſaid “ that the body of our 
“Lord in the euchariſt, is the ſame as that which was 
brought forth by the Virgin, and that it is not the 
* ſame: it is the ſame, as to the eſſence and properties 
“of real nature; and it is not the ſame, as to the 
* ſpecies of bread and wine; ſo that it is the ſame 
* as to the ſubſtance, and it is not the ſame- as to 
* the form.” 

This opinion of Lanfranc's ſeems in general to have 
been that of the whole church. Berenger had reafoned 
merely as a philoſopher ; but the point in queſtion. was 
an article of faith, a myſtery which the church con- 
fidered as incomprehenſible. Berenger was a member 
of this church; he was paid dy it, and ought there- 
fore to have had the ſame belief, and to have ſubmitted 
his reaſon in the ſame manner as the reft of his brethren 
had done. He was condemned at the council of Paris 
in 1050, as alſo at Rome in 1079; and he was obliged 
to pronounce his recantation ; but this being forced, only 

Qq 2 ſerved 
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ſerved to impreſs thoſe ſentiments more deeply inhis | 


heart; he therefore died in the ſame opinion, which at 
that time cauſed neither a ſchiſm, nor a civil war, 
Temporalities alone were the grand objects that ex- 
cited the ambition of mankind. The other ſource that 
was to occaſion the ſhedding of ſo much blood, was 
not yet opened. | 

It was after the diſpute and condemnation of Berenger, 

that the church inſtituted the ceremony of elevating 
the hoſt, - that the people, in adoring it, might no 
longer doubt of its reality, which had been ſo warmly 
"diſputed. But the term tranſubſtantiation was not yet 
annexed to this myſtery, nor was it adopted till the 
year 1215 in a council held at Lateran. The opinion 
of Scotus, Ratram,: and Berenger was not entirely buried, 
but was preſerved by ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and tranſ- 
mitted to the Vaudois, the Albigenſes, the Huſſites, and 
the Proteſtants, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

You may have obſerved, that in all the diſputes 
which have animated the Chriſtians againſt each other 
fince the firſt riſe of the church, the ſee of Rome has 
always decided in favour of that opinion which tended 
the moſt to degrade the human underſtanding, and 
obſcure the light of reaſon. I here ſpeak only as an 
hiſtorian; I ſet afide the inſpiration and infallibility 
of the church, which make no part of hiſtory. It 
is certain, that in making marriage a ſacrament, 
they rendered conjugal fidelity a greater virtue, and 
adultery a more heinous crime ; and that by inculcating 


the belief of the real preſence of God in the euchariſt, 


which was taken into the mouth and the ſtomach of 
the communicant, they filled. his mind with religious 
awe. What reverence was not due to thoſe, who, by 
a few words, were able to change common bread into 
the divine nature, and eſpecially to the chief of a re- 
ligion, that could operate ſuch a prodigy ? When 
human reaſon, left to itſelf, began to examine theie 
myſteries, it leſſened the object of former veneration; 
and the multiplicity of prieſts, by rendering this me 
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racle too common, made it at length leſs reſpected by 
the people. | 2, 
And here we muſt not omit the cuſtom which began 
to be introduced in the eleventh century, of buying off 
the puniſhments of the dead, and delivering their ſouls 
from purgatory. by the alms and the prayers of the 
living, and eſtabliſhing a ſolemn feſtival for this act of 
ety. | 
N The opinion of a purgatory, as well as that of an 
hell, is of the higheſt antiquity; but it is no where ſo 
clearly expreſſed as in the following paſſage of the ſixth 
book of Virgil's Aneid, in which we meet with moſt 
of the myſteries of the religion of the Gentiles. 


Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt, &c. 


This notion was by degrees ſanctified by the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity, and they carried it ſo far as to 
believe that they might by prayer ſoften the decrees of 
Providence, and obtain of God the pardon of a ſoul 
condemned to undergo a temporary puniſhment in the 
next life. | | 
Cardinal Peter Damien, the ſame who relates the 
ſtory of King Robert's queen being delivered of a 
monſter, tells us, that a pilgrim, in his return from 
Jeruſalem, was caſt by a tempeſt on a deſert iſland, 
where he found a venerable hermit, who told him, that 
the iſland was inhabited by devils, and that the neigh- 
bourhood of his cave was entirely covered with flames, 
into which the devils uſed to caſt the ſouls of the dead ; 
and that theſe ſame devils were inceſſantly crying and 
howling againſt St. Odilon, abbot of Cluni, who was 
their mortal enemy. The prayers of this Odilon, ſaid 
they, and thoſe of his monks, rob us of ſome ſoul 

almoſt every day. _ | 
This adventure being related to Odilon, he inſtituted 
the feſtival of All Souls in his convent at Cluni. This 
inſtitution was certainly founded on the principles of 
humanity and piety; and theſe may in ſame — 
I erVe 
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ferve as an excuſe for the fable of the pilgrim. The 
church ſoon adopted this ſolemnity, and made it an 
obligatory one. Great indulgences were annexed to 
thoſe who offered up prayers for the dead; and if it had 
ſtopt there, it would have been an act of devotion, 
but it ſoon degenerated into an abuſe. Theſe indul- 
gences were ſold at an extravagant price, and the men- 
dicant friars in particular made people pay for taking 
the ſouls of their friends out of purgatory. They 
talked of nothing but the apparitions of departed ſin- 
ners and complaining ſouls, who came to implore 
aſſiſtance; and they did not fail to relate the ſudden 
deaths and the eternal ſufferings of thoſe who had re. 


fuſed to perform this duty. In a word, fraud and ex- 


tortion ſucceeded to pious credulity, and this was one 
of the reaſons which in proceſs of time loſt the church 
of Rome one half of Europe. 

We may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the ignorance of 
theſe ages ſtrengthened the popular ſuperſtitions ; I will 
relate ſome few inſtances which for a long time impoſed 
on the credulity of mankind. 

It is pretended, that the emperor Otho III. put Mary 
of Arragon, his wife, to death on account of adultery; 
and it is very poſſible, that a cruel and bigoted prince, 
ſuch as Otho III. is painted, might puniſh with death a 
wife leſs debauched than himſelf, But twenty authors 
have written, and Maimbourg has repeated after them, 
and others have repeated after Maimbourg, that the em- 
preſs having made ſome advances to a young Italian count, 
who refuſed her from a principle of virtue, ſhe accuſed 
him to the emperor of having attempted to ſeduce her, 
and he was puniſhed with death. After his execution, 
his widow came with her huſband's head in her hand, 
to demand juſtice, and to prove his innocence; the 
widow inſiſted on being put to the trial of hot 1ron, 
and held in her hand an iron bar red hot, ſo long as 
was defired, without being burnt : this prodigy ſerving 
. a legal proof, the empreſs was condemned to be burnt 
alive. | | 
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Maimbourg ſhould have conſidered that this fable is 
related only by authors who wrote long after the reign 
of Otho III. and that they do not give the names of 
the Italian count, or of the widow who handled a bar 
of red hot iron without bring; hurt: it is even very 
doubtful whether there was ever any ſuch perſon as a 
Mary of Arragon, wife of Otho III. In ſhort, though 
even cotemporary authors ſhould attempt to give au- 
thentic accounts of ſuch events, they would not deſerve 
greater credit than the wizards who depoſe before a 
court of juſtice, that they have aſſiſted at the nocturnal 
meetings of witches, | 

The adventure of the iron bar ought to diſcredit 
the puniſhment of the pretended (empreſs Mary of 
Arragon, related in ſo many dictionaries and hiſtories, 
in every page of which there is a mixture of falſhood 
and truth. 7 

The ſecond event is of the ſame kind. It is pre- 
tended that Henry II. ſucceſſor to Otho III. tried the 
fidelity of his wife Cunigunda, by making her walk 
barefooted over nine red hot plow-ſhares. This hiſ- 
tory, related in ſuch a number of martyrologies, de- 
ſerves the ſame anſwer as that of the wife of Otho. 

Deſiderius, abbot of Mount Caſſino, and many other 
writers, relate a fact nearly of the ſame kind. In the 
year 1063, the monks of Florence, diſſatisfied with 
their biſhop, went through the city and country, cry- 
ing, Our biſhop is guilty of ſimony, and is a villain.” 
And they were bold enough, we are told, to engage to 
prove the accuſation by the trial of fire. The firſt 
Wedneſday in Lent was therefore appointed for the 
ceremony, Two piles of wood were prepared, each 
ten feet in length and five in breadth, ſeparated by a 
path a foot and a half broad, filled with dry wood. 
The two piles being lighted, and the wood in this ſpace 
reduced to coals, a monk, called Peter Aldobrandin, 
paſſed through this path with a grave and ſolemn pace, 
and even returned half way back to take from the 
midſt of the flames his maniple, which he had let fall. 
This has been related by many hiſtorians, and _ 


* 
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be denied without overturning the very foundations of 
hiſtory ; but it is certain, that we cannot give credit to 
it without overturning the very foundation of reaſon. 
It is without doubt poſſible that a man may paſ 
very rapidly between two burning piles of wood, and 
even on hot embers, without being intirely burnt ; but 
his paſling and repaſſing with a grave ſtep to take up 
his maniple, is one of thoſe adventures of the golden 
legends, which ought no longer to be mentioned to 
men of ſenſe. 1 | 
The laſt proof I ſhall relate, is that which was 
adopted in Spain after the taking of Toledo, to de- 
termine whether they ought to repeat the Roman 
office, or that called Moſarabic. It was at firſt unani: 
mouſly agreed to terminate the diſpute by a duel : two 
champions, armed cap-a-pee, fought according to all the 
rules of chivalry ; when Don Ruis de Martanza, knight 
of the Moſarabic miſſal, threw his adverſary out of his 
ſaddle and brought him to the ground in a dying ſtate, 
But the queen, who had a great inclination for the 
Roman miſſal, reſolved that they ſhould make the 
trial of fire. All the laws of chivalry were againſt it; 
however, the two maſs-books were thrown into the 
flames, and were probably burnt ; when the king, to 
pleaſe every body, gave orders that in ſome churches 
the Roman ritual ſhould be adopted ; and in others, 
the Moſarabic. Wt | 
The folemnity of religion was disfigured throughout 
every part of the Weſt by the moſt ridiculous cul- 
toms. The feſtival of fools, and that of aſſes, were 
eſtabliſhed in moſt churches. On certain days they 
created a biſhop of fools; and an aſs was led into the 
body of the church, dreſſed in a cope and a four cor- 
nered cap. The aſs was revered in commemoration ol 
that which carried Jeſus Chriſt. 2 
Dances in the church, feaſtings on the altar, revelij 
and obſcene farces, were the ceremonies obſerved on 
thoſe feſtivals; and theſe ridiculous cuſtoms continued 
to be adopted during about ſeven centuries in man) 
dioceſes. If we were to conſider only gs gar 
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related, we ſhould imagine we were reading an account 
of negroes or Hottentots; and it muſt be confeſſed that 
in many things we were by no means ſuperior to them. 

Rome had often condemned theſe barbarous cuſtoms, 
as well as duels and ordeals. There was always in the 
rites of that church, notwithſtanding its civil troubles 
and the ſcandalous lives of many of its popes, more 
decorum and gravity than in thoſe of other ſees, and 
it was acknowledged, that Rome, when free and pro- 


perly governed, was formed to give leſſons to all the 
other churches. | | 


*** . er \ 2 1 


H aA 


Of the Empire, Italy, the Emperor Henry IV. and Gre- 
gory VII. Of Rome and the Empire in the eleventh Cen- 
tury. Of the Donation of the Counteſs Matilda. Of the 
unhappy End of the Emperor Henry IV. and Pope Gre- 
gory VII. „ 

T is now time to return to the ruins of Rome, and 

to the ſhadow of the throne of the Cæſars, which 
began to be revived in Germany. 

It was not as yet determined who was to reign inRome, 
or what was to be the fate of Italy. The German em- 
perors looked upon themſelves as ſovereigns of the 
weſtern world. But they were hardly ſovereigns in 
Germany, where the grand feudal government of lords 
and biſhops began to take deep root. The Norman 
princes, who had conquered Apulia and Calabria, formed 
a new power. The example of the Venetians had in- 
ſpired the great cities of Italy with the love of liberty. 
The popes were not ſovereigns as yet, but they were 
aming at ſovereignty. | | 

The right claimed by the emperors of nominating 
the popes, began to be eſtabliſhed ; but it is eaſy to ſee, _ 
that the firſt favourable circumſtance muſt have given 
a ſudden turn to affairs. Such a circumſtance ſoon took 

Vor. I, Gen. Hiſt, Rr place 
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place under the minority of the emperor Henry TY, 
who in the life-time of his father Henry III. had been 
ro56 acknowledged his ſucceſſor. 5 ̃ 
Even ſo early as the reign of Henry III. the imperial 
authority began to decline in Italy. His ſiſter, the 
counteſs or ducheſs of Tuſcany, mother of the great 
benefactreſs of the popes, the counteſs Matilda of Eſte, 
was the perſon who chiefly contributed to excite all 
Italy againſt her brother. Beſides the marquiſate of 
Mantua, ſhe poſſeſſed Tuſcany and a part of Lombardy; 
but having been ſo imprudent as to venture on a viſit 
to the court of Germany, ſhe was there confined for a 
long time as a priſoner, Her daughter, the counteſs 


Matilda, inherited her ambition, together with her 


averſion to the imperial family. 

During the minority of Henry IV. ſeveral popes 
owed their election to intrigues, to money, and to civi 
diſſenſions. At length, in 1061, Alexander II. was 
choſen pope, without conſulting the imperial court. In 
vain did that court nominate another pope; their in- 
tereſt was then upon the decline in Italy. Alexander 
II. carried his point, and his competitor was driven out 
of Rome. pi, 

When Henry IV. came of age, he ſaw himſelf em. 
peror of Italy and Germany, but hardly 
any power, Part of the ſecular and ecclefiaſtical 
princes of his own country had conſpired againſt him; 
and it is plain that he could not be maſter of Italy 
but at the head of an army, which he wanted. His 


power was inconſiderable, but his courage was ſuperior 


to his fortune. 


1073 Some authors relate, that being accuſed at the diet 
of Wurtſburg of an intention to aſſaſſinate the dukes of 
Swabia and Carinthia, he offered to fight the accuſer, 
who was only a private gentleman. The day was fixed 
for the combat, but the accuſer not appearing, the em- 


peror was acquitted. 


As ſoon as the authority of a prince is conteſted, it 
is uſual to attack his morals, He was publicly accuſed 
of. having miſtreſſes, while the clergy of every rank 
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indulged themſelves in the ſame manner with impunity. 
He wanted to be divorced from his wife, a daughter of 
the marquis de Ferrara, with whom he faid he had 
never been able to conſummate his marriage. The 
. fallies of his youth had likewiſe alienated the minds of 
t the people, and his conduct had weakened his power. 
| There reſided at that time at Rome a monk of the 
1 order of Cluny, lately created cardinal; a man of a 
f reſtleſs, fiery, and enterprizing diſpoſition, who knew 
how to join artifice and cunning to a furious zeal for 
the pretenſions of the church. Hildebrand was the 
name of this daring man, who was afterwards the 
celebrated Gregory VII. He was born at Soana in 
Tuſcany, of obſcure parents, and brought up at Rome; 
and having been admitted a monk of Cluny under the 
abbot Odilo, and deputed afterwards to negociate the 
affairs of his order at Rome, had been employed by 
the popes in all thoſe political concerns that require 
dexterity and reſolution: he was already celebrated 
throughout Italy for his zeal and intrepidity. The 
public expected he would ſucceed to Alexander II. as 
he had had the adminiſtration of affairs under that pon- 
tificate. All that the malice or flattery of a multitude 
of writers have ſaid of this pope, is concentered in a 
portrait drawn by a Neapolitan artiſt, where Gregory is 
repreſented holding a crook in one hand, and a whip in 
the other, trampling ſceptres under his feet, with St. 
Peter's net and fiſhes on each ſide of him. | 
Gregory prevailed on Alexander II. to take a bold 
and very extraordinary ſtep in ſummoning the young 
emperor Henry to appear at Rome before the tribunal 


enterprize. And at what time did the pope venture to 
engage in it? When Rome had been accuſtomed by 
Henry HI. father of Heny IV. to receive her biſhops 
upon a ſimple order from the emperor. This was the 
very yoke which Gregory wanted to ſhake off: to pre- 
d, it vent the emperor from giving laws to Rome, he fain 
cuſed {MW would have the pope ſuperior to the emperor. This 
rank daring ſtep was attended with no bad conſequence at 
ulged Rr 2 that 


of the holy ſee. This is the firſt inſtance of ſuch an 1073 
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that time. 


Alexander ſeemed to be a kind of fotlorn 


hope, ſent by Hildebrand againſt the empire, before 
he gave battle; for this firſt act of hoſtility was ſoon 
followed by the death of Alexander. N 
Hildebrand had intereſt to procure himſelf to be 
elected and inſtalled by the people of Rome, without 
waiting for the emperor's permiſſion; but he ſoon ob- 
tained this permiſſion, upon promiſing fealty and alle- 
giance. Henry accepted of his excuſes, and his chan- 
cellor of Italy repaired to Rome to confirm the election. 
Upon this occaſion Henry, whom his courtiers adviſed 
to beware of Gregory, publicly declared, that this pope 
could never be ungrateful to his benefactor. But 
Gregory was ſcarce ſettled on the papal throne, when 
he pronounced excommunication againſt all thoſe who 
received benefices from the hands of laymen, and 
againſt every layman that conferred them. He had 
conceived a deſign of depriving all ſecular patrons of 
the right of preſentation to church livings ; which in- 
deed was ſetting the church at open variance with the 
ſovereigns of all nations. His violent temper broke 
out at the ſame time againſt Philip I. king of France. 
The diſpute originated concerning ſome Italian mer- 
chants, of whom the French had extorted money. The 
pope wrote a circular Jetter to the biſhops of France, 
in which he has the following expreſſions: Tour 
« king is rather a tyrant than a king; he ſpends 
his days in infamy and vice;” and after theſe in- 
_ diſcreet words, follows the ordinary menace of excom- 
munication. | 
1075 Not long after, while Henry was engaged in a civil 
War againſt the Saxons, the pope ſent two legates to 
him, with a ſummons to come and anſwer to the charge 
of having granted the inveſtiture of benefices, and 


threatening to excommunicate him in caſe he refuſed to 


comply. The two meſſengers, who brought this ſtrange 


ſummons, delivered their meſſage to the emperor uſt 
after he had obtained a complete victory over the 
Saxons, when he was crowned with glory, and grow! 


more powerful than they expected. It is eaſy to con- 
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ceive with what diſdain a young emperor of five- and- 
twenty, victorious, and jealous of his dignity, muſt 
have received this meſſage ; yet he did not inflict an 


exemplary puniſhment upon them, the prejudices of the 


times not allowing of ſuch a ſtep; all he did, was to 
treat this audacity with contempt, and to.abandon theſe 
indiſcreet legates to the contumelies of the ſervants 
attending his court. 1 

About the ſame time the pope excommunicated alſo 
the Norman princes of Apulia and Calabr ia, as we 
have already mentioned in a former chapter. So many 
excommunications at once, would in our days appear 
to be the effect of madneſs; but we are to obſerve, 
that when Gregory VII. menaced the king of France, 
he addreſſed his bull to the duke of Aquitaine, the 
king's vaſſal, who was as powerful as the king himſelf; 
that when he threatened the emperor, he had a part of 
Italy on his fide, together with the counteſs Matilda, 
Rome, and one half of Germany; that in regard to the 
Normans, they were his avowed enemies; and then the 
conduct of Gregory VII. will appear rather violent and 
daring, than weak and extravagant. He was ſenſible, 
that in raiſing his dignity above the emperor, and all 
other princes, he would be ſeconded by the reſt of the 
churches, who would be flattered to ſee themſelves 
connected with a chief to whom the ſecular powers were 
obliged to ſubmit. His ſcheme was not only to throw 
off all dependency on the emperors, but moreover to 
bring Rome, the emperors, and kings, into ſubjection 
to the papacy, The attempt might coſt him his life, 
and it was what he ought to expect; but he flattered - 
himſelf, that at leaſt the peril of the enterprize would 
crown his memory with glory. 

Henry IV. who was too much engaged in Germany, 
to be able to march into Italy, ſeemed to aim at re- 
venging himſelf rather as an Italian lord, than as a 

erman emperor, Inſtead of employing a general and 
an army, he is ſaid to have made uſe of a ruffian, 
named Cencius, who was famous for his robberies, and 


who ſeized upon the pope in the church of St. Mary 
5 Major, 


1076 
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Major, at the very time he was celebrating divine ſer- 


vice. The deſperate villains that were with him, 
ſtruck the pontiff, and gave him ſeveral wounds: from 


thence they hurried him away, and confined him in a 


1076 


tower, of which Cencius had' got poſſeſſion. 


Henry acted a little more in the character of a 


prince, in calling a council of biſhops, abbots and 


doctors, at Worms, in which he cauſed the pope to be 


depoſed; and the ſentence was agreed to by the votes 
of the whole aſſembly, two only excepted, But this 
council wanted troops to make its deciſions properly 
reſpected at Rome. Henry only weakened his autho- 
rity, by writing to the pope that he depoſed him, and 
to the people of Rome, that he forbad them to ac- 
knowledge Gregory as their biſhop. | 


1076 The pope had no ſooner received theſe letters, than 


he aſſembled: a council at Rome, in which he expreſſed 
himfelf in theſe words : © In the name of the Almighty 
% God, and by virtue of my authority, I prohibit 
© Henry, the ſon of our emperor Henry, from go- 
verning the Teutonic kingdom and Italy. TI releaſe 
« all Chriſtians from their oath of allegiance to him; 
« and I ſtrictly charge every perſon whomſoever never 
& to ſerve, or attend him as king.” It is well known, 
that this is the firſt inſtance of a pope's pretending to 
deprive a ſovereign of his crown. In a former part of 


this Eſſay, we ſaw Louis the Debonnair depoſed by his 


biſhops, but there was at leaſt ſome colour for that 
| Rep. They condemned Louis, in appearance, only to 


a public penance; but nobody, ſince the eftabliſhment 
of the church, had preſumed to ſpeak in the ſame ſtyle 
as Gregory. We find the pope, in his circular letters, 
breathing the ſame ſpirit as in his excommunicatory 
ſentence ; for he repeats ſeveral times, That biſhops 
* are ſuperior to kings, and made to judge them; 
expreſſions equally artful and preſumptuous, as they 
were likely to make the prelates in all parts of the 
world his friends, 


It is probable, that when Gregory VII. thus depoſed 


his ſovereign, only by pronouncing a few words, he 
| depended 
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depended on the diverſion which would be made in his 
favour by the civil wars in Germany, which began to 
revive with the utmoſt fury. A biſhop of Utrecht had 
been inſtrumental in the pope's condemnation; and it 
was pretended that this biſhop being ſeized with a 
ſudden and painful illneſs which deprived him of life, 
had declared his repentance for having been concerned 
in depoſing the pope, deeming it a ſacrilegious act. 
This remorſe of the biſhop, whether true or falſe, did 
not fail to influence the people. Germany was no 
longer united under the Othos; and Henry IV. ſaw 
himſelf ſurrounded at Spire by the army of the confe- 
derates; who availed themſelves of the pope's bull to 
diſtreſs their ſovereign. Revolutions of this kind were 
a natural conſequence of the feudal government. 
Each German prince was jealous of the imperial power, 
as in France the great lords were jealous of their king. 
The fire of civil war {till lay concealed, and the timel 
thundering of a bull might eaſily rekindle it. | 
The confederate princes granted Henry his liberty, 


on condition that he ſhould live as a private and ex- 


communicated perſon, at Spire, without performing 
any Chriſtian or regal function, till the pope came to 
preſide at Augſburg at a diet of princes and biſhops, 
by whom he was to be ſolemnly tried. 

It would ſeem as if thoſe princes, who had a right 
of electing the emperor, had alſo a right to depoſe 
him; but to make the pope preſide at this trial, was 
in reality acknowledging him to be the ſupreme judge 
both of the emperor and the empire. This was the 
triumph of Gregory and the papacy; and Henry, 
reduced to theſe extremities added greatly to its ſo- 
lemnity. | | 

In order to prevent this fatal judgment of Augſ- 
burgh, he formed a ſudden reſolution of paſſing the 
Alps of Tyrol with a few domeſtics, and going to aſk 
abſolution of the pope. Gregory VII. was then with 
the counteſs Matilda, in the town of Canoſa, the an- 
cient Canuſium, on the Apennine mountains, near 
Reggio, a fortreſs which in thoſe times was held to be 

impregnable. 
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impregnable. The emperor, who had been celebrated 


for his victories, came to the gates of this fortreſs with- 
out either guards or attendants. As ſoon as he had 


paſſed the firſt incloſure, he was ſtopped, ſtripped of 


all his cloaths and clad with a hair cloth. He was 
then obliged to wait barefooted for ſome time in the 


2077 court- yard, though it was in the month of January: af- 


terwards they made him faſt three days, without admit- 
ting him to kiſs the pope's feet, who, during this whole 
time, had ſhut himſelf up with the counteſs Matilda, 
whoſe ſpiritual director he had been for ſome time. It 


is by no means wonderful that the enemies of this pope 


ſhould have cenſured his conduct in regard to that 
princeſs : it is true, that he was then fixty years old; 
but ſtill he was a ſpiritual director, and Matilda was 1 
woman, young and weak like the reſt of her ſex. The 


_ devout language which we find in the pope's letters to 


this princeſs, compared with the extravagance of his 


ambition, might lead us to ſuſpe& that he made uſe of 


—— 


religion as a cloak to all his paſſions. However, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that there is not a ſingle fact 
or circumſtance to confirm theſe ſuſpicions. Volup- 
tuous hypocrites have neither ſuch conſtancy in their 
enthuſiaſm, nor ſuch intrepidity in their zeal. Gregory 
was auſtere, and this was the very thing that made him 
dangerous. | | 
Ar length the emperor was permitted to throw him- 
ſelf at the pontiff's feet, who conſented indeed to abſolve 
him, but at the ſame time made him ſwear that he 
would wait for the papal ſentence at the diet of Augl. 
burg, and in every reſpect ſubmit himſelf to it. ; Several 
other biſhops and German lords of the emperor's party, 
made the ſame ſubmiſſion. Gregory VII. then conſider- 
ing himſelf, and indeed not without reaſon, as the Jord 
and maſter of all the crowned heads of the earth, ſaid 
in ſeveral of his letters, that it was his duty to pull 
own the pride of kings. | 
1 The * of e a8 who ſtill held out for the 
emperor, were ſo provoked at this mean ſubmiſhon, 
that they were very near deſerting him, Gregory wm 
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ever was more hated in this part of Italy, than in 
Germany ; and luckily for Henry, their averſion to the 
outrages committed by the pope, prevailed over the 
indignation they had conceived at the mean beha- 
viour of their prince. He made a proper uſe of this "i 
diſpoſition of the people, and by a ftrange reverſe of i 
fortune in a German emperor, he found himſelf very (" 
powerful in Italy, while he was deſerted 'in Germany. 
All Lombardy was up in arms againſt the pope, and 
Gregory was raiſing all Germany againſt the emperor. 

On the one ſide, the pope acted under hand to pre- 
vail on the Germans to elect another emperor, and 
Henry uſed every endeavour to make the Italians chuſe 
another pope. Accordingly, the Germans choſe Ro- 
dolphus duke of Swabia; and Gregory wrote word, that 1078 
he would determine between Henry and Rodolphus, 
and beſtow the imperial crown on him who. would be 
moſt ſubmiſſive to the Roman fee. Henry put more 
confidence in his troops, than in the holy father, but 


| happened to meet with ſome ill ſucceſs ; upon which 
> the pope grew more haughty, and excommunicated him 
5 the ſecond time in 1080. I deprive him of his crown, 


« ſaid he, and give away the kingdom of Germany to 
odolphus.” And in order to make people believe 
that he was really the beſtower of empifes, he made 


a preſent to this Rodolphus of a crown of gold, on 
which was engraved this verſe: 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho. 


This miſerable pun ſhews the taſte of thoſe times, 
and the haughtineſs of the Roman pontiff. 

In the mean time, Henry's party began to recover 
itſelf in Germany; and this very prince, who, clad in 
hair-cloth and barefooted, had waited three days at the 
mercy of a perſon, whom he conſidered as his ſubject, 
took two courageous reſolutions upon this occaſion ; 
one to depoſe the pope, and the other to give battle to 1080 
his competitor. Accordingly he aſſembled about twenty 


biſhops at Brixen in the county of Tyrol, who, with 
Vol. I. Gen. Hiſt, „ = == 
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the concurrence of the prelates of Lombardy, excom- 
municated and depoſed Gregory VII. as an encourager 
of tyrants, and one that was guilty of ſimony, ſacrilege, 
and magic. They then elected Guibert, archbiſhop of 
Ravenna, to the dignity of pope. While this new pontiff 
was haſtening to Lombardy, in order to excite the 
people againſt Gregory; Henry marched, at the head 
of an army, againſt his rival Rodolphus. Was it exceſs 
of enthuſiaſm, or what we call a pious fraud, that in- 
duced Gregory to predict that Henry would be van- 
quiſhed and ſlain in the courſe of this war? May I 
«© be no longer pope,” ſays he in a letter to the German 
biſhops of his party, © if this does not happen before 
c“ St. Peter's day.” Sound reaſon tells us, that whoever 
pretends to foretel future events, is either a knave or 
a fool. But let us conſider the reigning prejudices of 
thoſe days. Judicial aſtrology was ever the ſuper- 
ſtition of the learned: and Gregory is accuſed of having 
liſtened to aſtrologers. In the act of his depoſition at 
Brixen, it is mentioned, that he concerned himſelf in 
the interpreting of dreams ; and it was-on this founda- 
tion that they accuſed him of magic. He was treated 
as an impoſtor becauſe of this falſe and ſtrange predic- 
tion ; when perhaps his only guilt was his being too 
credulous. Ms: 1 8 / 
His prediction fell out upon his own creature Rodol- 


1080 phus, who met with a complete overthrow. Godfrey 


of Bouillon, nephew of the counteſs Matilda, the ſame 
who afterwards made the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, ſlew 
this emperor whom the pope was ſo proud of having 
elected. Who would imagine that Gregory, on the 
news of this event, inſtead of courting Henry, ſhould 
write to all the biſhops of Germany, that they muſt 
proceed to the election of another ſovereign, on con- 
dition of his yielding homage to the pope as his vaſſal * 
Theſe letters ſufficiently prove that there was fill a 
powerful party againſt Henry in Germany. 3 

It was at this very time, that the pope ordered his 
legates in France to demand a yearly tribute of a filver 


denier for every houſe, as was the practice in . 
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He treated Spain in a more deſpotic manner ; for he 
pretended to be the lord paramount of the whole king- 
dom; and in his ſixth letter he ſays, © That it is much 
« better it ſhould belong to the Saracens, than not ta 
« yield homage to the holy ſee.” 

He wrote thus to Salomon, king of Hungary, a 
country which at that time had hardly embraced Chriſ- 
tianity. The elders of your nation will inform you, 
« that the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the church 
« of Rome.“ 

Enterprizes of this kind, how.raſh ſoever they may ap- 
pear to us, are generally an effect of the prejudices of the 
times. Undoubtedly the ignorance which prevailed in 
thoſe days, made a multitude of 3 believe, that 
the church was the abſolute miſtreſs of all kingdoms ; 
ſince the pope conſtantly wrote in this ſtyle. 

His inflexibility in regard to Henry was not without 
ſome cauſe ; for he had gained fuch an aſcendency over 
the counteſs Matilda, as to perſuade her to make an 
authentic donation of her territories to the holy ſee, re- 


ſerving to herſelf only the uſufruct during life. It is 


not known, whether there was a public inſtrument of 
this donation. It was the cuſtom for thoſe who gave 
away their lands to the church, to put a lump of earth 
upon the altar. Witneſſes rendered the deed authen- 
tic: and Matilda is ſaid to have given away all her 
lands twice to the holy fee. 

The truth of this donation, which was afterwards 
confirmed by her will, was not in the leaſt diſputed by 
Henry IV. This is the moſt authentic title that was 
ever ſet up by the popes: and yet this very title proved 
a ſubject of freſh quarrels. The counteſs Matilda was 
in poſſeſſion of Tuſcany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Pla- 
centia, Ferrara, Modena, part of Umbria, and the 
duchy of Spoleto, with Verona, and almoſt all that 1s 
now called the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to 
Orvieto, and part of the marquiſate of Ancona, 

Henry III. had granted this marquiſate to the popes z 
yet this grant did not hinder the mother of the counteſs 
Matilda from putting herſelf into poſſeſſion of towns, 

| 88 2 which 
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which ſhe conſidered as her property. It would ſeem 
as if Matilda wanted to repair after her mother's deceaſe, 
the injury ſhe had done the holy ſee when living. But 
ſhe could not give away fiefs that were unalienable; and 
the emperors pretended that her whole patrimony was 
a fief of the empire. She was making a grant of lands 
that were firſt to be conquered ; which was entailing 
war on thoſe who reaped: her inheritance. Henry IV. 
as next heir and lord paramount, conſidered this dona- 
tion as an infringement of the rights of the empire; 
yet after a long ſtruggle he was obliged to give up a 
part of thoſe dominions to the holy tee. 


1081 Henry, breathing revenge, came at length and laid 
ſiege to Rome, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of that part 


of the town on this fide the Tiber, which is called the Leo- 
nina. He negotiated with the citizens, while he me- 
naced the pope, and contrived to bribe over to his 
party the principal inhabitants of Rome, The people, 
throwing themſelves at the feet of their pontiff, intreat- 
ed him to avert the miſeries of a ſiege, and ſubmit to 
theemperor. The intrepid Gregory replied, © That the 
* emperor muſt again do penance, if he expected to re- 
„ ceive abſolution.“ | 

In the mean-time however the ſiege was lengthened 
out. But Henry, who had ſometimes been preſent at 
it in perſon, and ſometimes been obliged to quit it in 


order to quell a revolt in Germany, at length carried 


the city by ſtorm. It is ſurprizing, that the German 
emperors ſhould have ſo often made themſelves maſters 
of Rome, and yet never reſided there. But Gregory 
VII. was not yet taken : he retired into the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and from thence defied and excommunicated 
the emperor. | | 
Rome was ſeverely puniſhed for the intrepidity of 
her pope, Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, one of 
the famous Normans, of whom I have already ſpoken, 
took the opportunity of the emperor's abſence to come 
to the relief of the pontiff; but at the ſame time he 
plundered Rome, which was equally a prey to the Im- 
perialiſts who beſieged the pope, and to the . 
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litans who ſet him free. Gregory VII. died ſome time 
after at Salerno, the 24th of May 1085, leaving behind 
him a memory dear and ſacred to the Roman clergy, 
who inherited his pride, but deteſtable to the emperors, 
and to every good citizen who conſiders the effects of 
his inflexible ambition. 'The church, whoſe cauſe he 
avenged, and to whom he died a victim; has ranked him 
in the liſt of her ſaints, as the ancients uſed to place 
their defenders among the Gods. i 

The counteſs Matilda having loſt pope Gregory, 
married ſoon afterwards the young prince Guelfe, ſon 
of Guelfe, duke of Bavaria. This ſtep ſufficiently 
proved the imprudence of her donation to the Toi 
ſee; for ſhe was only two and forty years of age, 
and ſhe ſtill might have had children, who muſt have 
engaged in a civil war to recover their inheritance. _ 

The death of Gregory VII. did not extinguiſh the 
flames he had kindled. His ſuceeſſors would not ſub- 
mit to have their elections approved of by the emperor; 
and inſtead of yielding homage to others, they expected 
it ſhould be paid to themſelves: beſides, if an em- 
peror was excommunicated, he ceaſed to be looked 
upon as a human creature. An abbot of Mount Caſſino, 
who was elected pope. after the death of Gregory VII. 
poſſeſſed the ſame ſpirit as his predeceſſor, but his 
reign was of ſhort duration ; to him ſucceeded Urban 
II. a Frenchman of obſcure birth, who reigned eleven 
years. Both theſe pontiffs were bitter enemies to the 
emperor. ® | | | 

There ſeems to be no doubt that the real foundation 
of the diſpute was this: the popes and the Romans 
did not chuſe that the emperors ſhould have any power 
in Rome; and the pretext, to which they would fain 
give the ſanction of religion, was that the popes, being 
depoſitaries of the rights of the church, could not 
permit profane princes to inveſt the biſhops with the 
eroſier and ring. There could be no doubt but the 
biſhops, as ſubje&s of princes, and enriched by them, 
owed them homage for the lands which they held by 
their benevolence. The emperors and kings did not 
pretend 
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pretend to give the Holy Ghoſt to thoſe biſhops, but 
they wanted them to ſwear fealty for the temporalities 
they had given them. The croſier and ring were 
acceſſories to the main queſtion; but in this, as well 
as in the generality of diſputes, they wrangled about 


an indifferent ceremony, whilft the eſſential points were 


neglected, , , 

Henry IV. conſtantly excommunicated and perſecuted 
under this pretence by every pope in his time, ex- 
rienced all the miſeries that religious and civil wars 
are capable of producing. { Urban II. ftirred up his 
own ſon Conrad againſt him; and after 'the death of 
this unnatural ſons) his brother, who was afterwards 
the emperor Henry V. made war againſt his father. 
This was the ſecond time ſince Charlemagne that the 
popes were ſeen arming children againſt their parents. 


1106 Henry IV. deceived by his ſon Henry, as Lewis the 


Debonnair had been by his, was confined in Mentz, 
where he was ſolemnly depoſed by two of the pope's 
legates, whilſt two deputies of the diet, ſent by his 
ſon, ſtripped him of his crown, and other imperial 
ornaments. 

Soon after this, we find him eſcaping out of priſon, 
and wandering in a ſtate of poverty and diſtreſs, with- 


Aug. out finding any relief. At length he died in Liege, in 
7- a more miſerable condition than Gregory VII. and in 


ſtill greater obſcurity, after having ſo long engaged 
the attention of all Europe by his victories, his 
grandeur, his misfortunes, his vices, and his virtues. 


With his laſt breath he cried out, Fuft God, thou will 


revenge this parricide, Mankind in all ages have ima- 
gined that God gives ear to the curſes of dying per- 
ſons, and eſpecially of parents: an error of ſome uſe 
and value, could it be a bar to villainy. Another 
error obtained more generally, that perſons dying under 
excommunication were damned : the fon of Henry IV. 
put the finiſhing ſtroke to his infamy, by OP CP the 
barbarous piety of digging up the body of his father, 
which lay buried in the cathedral of Liege, and ordering 
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it to be removed to a vault at Spire. Thus did he 
complete his unnatural hypocriſy. 1 

Let us here pauſe for a moment to contemplate the 
exhumated corpſe of this celebrated emperor Henry 
IV. a prince ſtill more unfortunate than Henry IV. 
king of France. Let us examine whence came ſuch 
repeated humiliations and misfortunes on the one hand; 
and on the other ſuch a daring exertion of power, ſo 
many horrid actions reputed ſacred, ſo many crowned 
heads made the victims of religion; and we ſhall find 
that the true cauſe of all theſe calamities and diſ- 
orders was in the common people, who are always 
the foremoſt to arm the hands of ſuperſtition. It was 
on account of the miners and wood - cleavers of Ger- 
many, that the emperor had appeared barefooted be- 
fore the biſnop of Rome. It is the common people, 
who being flaves to ſuperſtition themſelves, are for 
having their maſters loaded with the ſame yoke. When 
once a prince ſuffers his ſubjects to be blinded by 
fanaticiſm, they will ſoon oblige him to appear as 
fanatic as themſelves; and if he attempts to throw off 
the yoke which they are ſo fond of wearing, they 
will rebel againſt him. He may imagine, perhaps, 
that the more weighty he makes the chains of religion, 
which, by the bye, ought to be light and eaſy, the 


more ſubmiſſive his people will be to him; but the 


event will convince him of his error, and his ſubjects 
will make uſe of thoſe very chains to make his throne 
uneaſy to him, or to drag him from it. 


CC A EF, ACC 


Of the Emperor Henry V. and of Rome, to the Reign of 
Frederick I. 


12 V. who had dethroned his father by the 
authority of the pope, maintained the ſame pre- 
rogatives as his father againſt the church, as ſoon as 
he was poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty. by 
c 
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The popes had already learnt to ſhelter themſelves 


againſt the emperors under the protection of the kings 
of France; it is true, the papal pretenſions ſtruck 
directly at the authority of all ſovereigns, but they 
knew how to ſoften by treaties thoſe whom they in- 
ſulted by their bulls. The kings of France had no 
pretenſions at Rome; they were likewiſe neighbours to 
Germany, and jealous of the emperors who affected to 
lord it over the kings; of courſe they were the natural 
allies of the popes. This induced Paſchal II. to come 
into France to implore the aſſiſtance of king Philip; 
and his ſucceſſors often followed his example. Neither 
the territories in the poſſeſſion of the holy ſee, nor the 
rights it was perpetually . claiming by virtue of the 
pretended donations of Pepin and Charlemagne, or 
the real donation of, the counteſs Matilda, were as yet 
ſufficient to render the pope a powerful prince. All 
theſe eſtates were either conteſted or poſſeſſed by others, 
The emperor maintained, and not without reaſon, that 
Matilda's lands ought to revert to him as a fief of the 
empire; and thus the popes were engaged both in a 
ſpiritual and temporal quarrel. All that Paſchal II. 


110) could obtain of Philip II. was a permiſſion to hold a 


council at Troyes; the government being then too 
weak, and too much divided, to aſſiſt him with troops. 

Henry V. after a ſhort war, having concluded a 
treaty with the Poles, prevailed on the princes of the 
empire to ſupport his right, ſo that thoſe very princes, 
who had helped to dethrone his father in virtue of the 
pope's bulls, joined with the ſon to cauſe thoſe bulls to 
be annulled at Rome. 


1111 Henry paſſed the Alps with a powerful army, and 


Rome was once more a ſcene of blood for this quarrel 
about the croſier and ring. Treaties, perjuries, ex- 
communications and murders, ſucceded each other 
with the greateſt rapidity. Paſchal II. having ſolemnly 
given up the point of inveſtitures, by ſwearing upon the 
goſpels, made the cardinals annul his oath; a new way 
of breaking his word. He ſuffered himſelf to be treated 


in full council as a coward and a prevaricator, in order 
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to be obliged to reſume what he had given away. The 
emperor then marched a ſecond time to Rome; for 
thoſe Cæſars hardly ever went thither but on the account 


of eccleſiaſtical diſputes, the chief of which was the 
ceremony of the coronation. At length, after having 
created, depoſed, baniſhed and recalled ſeveral popes, 
and after having been as often excommunicated as his 
father, and like him diſturbed by his great vaſſals in 
Germany, Henry V. was obliged to terminate the war 


about the inveſtitures, by renouncing the croſier and the 
ring. He did more than this; for he ſolemnly re- 1120 


figned the right which the emperors as well as the kings 
of France had claimed, of nominating to biſhoprics, 
or of interfering in ſuch a manner at elections, as to 
have the abſolute diſpoſal of them. 

It was then determined in a council held at Rome, 


The decrees of this council were confirmed by the 
emperor in Germany, and thus ended this bloody and 
abſurd war. But at the ſame time that the council 
decided ſo particularly the kind of ſtaff, with which the 
biſhoprics were to be granted, they took care not to 
meddle with the e Whether the emperor had 
a right to confirm the election of a pope ? or whether 
the pope was his vaſſal? or whether the eſtate of the 
counteſs Matilda belonged to the church, or to the em- 
pire? It would ſeem as if all theſe points were reſerved 
a fuel for a new war. 


pire being ſtill elective, was conferred by ten electors 
on a prince of the houſe of Saxony, named Lotha- 
rius II. There was much leſs intrigue and quarrel 
about the imperial throne than the papal chair; for 
though in a council held in 1059, by Nicholas II. it 
had been ordained that the pope ſhould be elected by 
cardinal biſhops, yet there was no ſet form or rule as 
yet eſtabliſhed in theſe elections. This eſſential defect 
in the government, was the effect however of a reſpect- 


able inſtitution. The primitive Chriſtians, who were 


Vol. I. Gen, Hift, Ti generally 


that kings ſhould no longer grant inveſtitures, with 
the ceremony of a crooked ſtaff, but with a ring. 


After the death of Henry V. without iſſue, the em-1125 
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generally obſcure 2 . and united together by the 


common dread of the magiſtrates, ſecretly governed 
their poor and holy ſociety by a plurality of voices. 
But riches having afterwards ſucceeded to indigence, 
all that remained of the primitive church was this 

pular liberty now grown into licentiouſneſs. The 
cardinals, biſhops, prieſts and clergy, who compoſed 
the pope's council, had a great ſhare in the election; 
but the reſt of the clergy were deſirous alſo of en- 
Jjoying their ancient right; the people likewiſe con- 
ſidered their ſuffrage as neceſſary; and, in the opinion 
of the emperors, all theſe votes together were of no 
fignification. 


1130 Peter of Leon, the grandſon of an opulent Jew, was 


elected by one faction; and Innocent II. by another, 
This occaſioned a civil war: the Jew, being the richeſt 
of the two, remained maſter of Rome, and was pro- 
tected by Roger king of Sicily (as hath been ſhewn 
in Chap. XLI.) the other being more artful and 
more fortunate, was acknowledged in France and Ger- 
many. | 

Here follows an hiſtorical fact which is well worthy 
of our attention. This Innocent II. in order to gain 
the emperor's ſuffrage, yielded to him and to his chil- 
dren the uſufruct of all the demeſnes belonging to the 
counteſs Matilda, by a deed dated the 13th of June 
1133. At length the Jewiſh pontiff dying after a reign 
of eight years, Innocent II. was left peaceable pol- 


ſeſſor of the ſee of Rome, and a truce followed for | 


fome years between the empire and the prieſthood. 
The enthuſiaſm of the cruſades, which was then at its 
height, directed the minds of the people to other 

objects. > e 
Rome, however, did not long remain quiet; the 
ancient love of liberty was not intirely rooted out of 
the people's breaſts: ſeveral cities in Italy had taken 
the opportunity of theſe troubles to erect themſelves 
into republics, ſuch as Florence, Sienna, Bologna, Mi- 
lan and Pavia. Rome had likewiſe the great examples 
before her eyes of Genoa, Venice and Piſa, and ſtil 
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10 remembered that ſhe had given birth to the Scipios. The 
g people re-eſtabliſhed a ſhadow of a ſenate, which had 
1 been eſtabliſhed by the cardinals ; and created a patri- 
e cian inſtead of two conſuls. The new ſenate ſignified 1144 
Fo to pope Lucius II. that the ſovereignty reſided in the. 
he people of Rome, and that the biſhop ought to have 
ed no other care than that of the church. | 
12 Theſe ſenators having entrenched themſelves in the 
u capitol, pope Lucius laid ſiege to it in perſon; but 
n. was wounded in the head with a ſtone, of which he 
on died a few days after. — I + | 
no About the ſame time Arnold of Breſcia, one of thoſe 
| enthuſiaſtical men, who are dangerous to themſelves 
and the reſt of mankind, went about from town to 
town preaching againſt the immenſe riches and luxury 
of the clergy. He came to Rome, where he found the 
minds of the people diſpoſed to receive his doctrine 
he had conceived a flattering notion of being able to 
reform the popes, and to make Rome once more a free 
city. Eugenius III. who had been a Ciſtercian monk, 
was at that time pope. St. Bernard wrote to him in 
theſe words: Beware of the Romans; they are odi- 
* ous to heaven and earth, impious towards God, ſedi- 
« tious amongſt themſelves, jealous of their neighbours, 
% and cruel to ſtrangers: they love nobody, and no- 
* body loves them: deſirous of making every body 
« fear them, they are afraid of all the world, &c.“ 
If we compare theſe antitheſes of St, Bernard with the 
lives of the many popes we have mentioned, we ſhall 
eaſily find an excuſe for a people who bearing the 
name of Romans, wanted to be without a maſter. 

Pope Eugenius III. had the policy to bring theſe peo- 
ple back to their accuſtomed yoke. The ſenate con- 1155 
tinued ſome years after that: but Arnold of Breſcia 
reaped no other fruit from his ſermons, than being 
burnt at Rome under Adrian IV. the ordinary fate 
of reformers, who have more indiſcretion than power. 

I think it right to obſerve here, that this Adrian IV. 
an Engliſhman by birth, had arrived to this pitch of 
grandeur from the meaneſt condition of human life. | 
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He was a beggar's ſon, and had been a beggar himſelf, 
ſtrolling about from country to country, before he 
could obtain admittance as a ſervant among the monks 
of Valence in Dauphine: after this he gradually raiſed 
himſelf, and at length we find him elected pope. 
Mankind uſually meaſure their behaviour by their 
preſent fortune. Adrian IV. was ſo much the more 
haughty, as he had raiſed himſelf to this dignity from 
the moſt abject condition. The church of Rome had 
always this advantage, of giving to merit what in other 
places is the conſequence of high birth : and it is 
worthy of obſervation, that thoſe popes who had be- 
haved with the greateſt ſpirit, were generally perſons 
of obſcure birth. There are monaſteries at preſent in 
Germany, into which none but perſons of noble fami- 
lies are admitted: Rome acts with more real greatneſs 
and leſs vanity. 


„ XLVIII. 


Of Frederick Barbaroſſa.—Ceremonies at the Coronation of the 
| Popes and Emperors. —Struggles of the Italians for Liberty, 
in Oppoſition to the Emperors. 


I152 T that time reigned in Germany Frederick J. 
commonly called Barbarsſſa, who was elected 
after the deceaſe of his uncle Conrad III. not only by 
the German lords, but likewiſe by the Lombards, who 
gave their votes on this occaſion. This prince who 
was comparable to the Othos and Charlemagnes, was 
obliged to go to Rome for this imperial crown, which 
the popes conferred with no leſs pride than regret ; be- 
ing ambitious to crown him as a vaſſal and vexed to 
ſee him their maſter. This ambiguous ſituation of the 
popes, of the emperors, the Romans, and the principal 
Cities of Italy, cauſed the effuſion of human blood 
every time a new Cæſar was crowned. The cuſtom 
was, that when the emperor drew near to Rome 1n 
order for his coronation, the pope entrenched page 

7 the 
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the people ſtood upon their guard, and all Italy was 
up in arms. The emperor promiſed that he would 
— nothing againſt the life, the perſon, or the hon- 
our of the pope, the cardinals or magiſtrates ; and the 
pope, on his ſide, took the ſame oath to the emperor 
and his officers. Such was at that time the confuſed 
anarchy of the weſtern part of Chriſtendom, that the 
two principal perſonages of this little portion of the 
world, one of whom boaſted himſelf the ſucceſſor of 
the Cæſars, and the other of Jeſus Chriſt, were both 
obliged to take an oath to each other, that they would 
not be aſſaſſins during the time of the ceremony. A 
knight armed cap-a-pee took this oath to Pope Adrian 
IV. in the emperor's name; and the pontiff took his 
oath in the preſence of the knight. 

The coronation or inſtalment of a pope, was at that 
time attended with as extraordinary ceremonies, which 
partook more of ſimplicity than barbariſm. The pope 
elect was ſeated on a cloſe ſtool, called the Stercorarium, 


and afterwards on a marble chair, where they preſented 


him with the two keys; from thence he was removed 
to a third chair, where he was preſented with twelve 
coloured ſtones. All theſe cuſtoms have been aboliſhed 


by time, by which they were firſt introduced. When 
the emperor Frederick had taken the oath, pope Adrian 


went to meet him ſome miles from Rome. 

The Roman ceremonial required, that his imperial 
majeſty ſhould proftrate himfelf before the pope, kiſs 
his feet, hold his ſtirrup, and lead the holy father's 
white pad by the bridle the diſtance of nine Roman 
paces, It was not thus the popes received Charle- 


. magne. Frederick looked upon this ceremony as a 


piece of inſolence, and refuſed to ſubmit to it: upon 
which all the cardinals fled, as if by this ſacrilegious 
non-compliance he had given the ſignal for a civil war. 
But the Roman chancery, who kept a regiſter of acts 
of this kind, made him ſenſible that his predeceſſors 
had complied with this part of their duty. I jqueſtion 
whether any other emperor, except Lotharius II. ſon 


of Henry V. had led the pope's horſe by the bridle. 


However, 
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However, the ceremony of kiſſing the pope's toe was the 
not ſo ſhocking to Frederick, becauſe cuſtom had eſta- pict 
bliſhed it: it was the leading the horſe by the bridle, ü 
and the holding the ſtirrup, that filled him with indig- 

nation, becauſe it appeared new. Yet his pride ſub. 
mitted at length to thoſe two affronts, which he con- 4 
ſidered only as empty marks of Chriſtian humility, while 


ec x 
they were looked upon by the court of Rome as proofs 6c f 
of ſubjection. | | | My 
The deputies of the people of Rome were grown ſo F 
inſolent, ſince almoſt all the other cities of Italy had Frar 
rung the alarm for liberty, that they wanted to ſtipu- had 
late on their fide with the emperor ; but upon opening theſc 
their harangue with' theſe words; © Great king, we his c 
© have made you our fellow-citizen, and our prince, ſwer 
« you that was a foreigner. The emperor, provoked « by 
at ſo much pride, ſilenced them, and told them in plain coun 
terms, Rome is no longer what it was formerly; it thron 
<« jg not true, that you invited me into Italy and made held 
* me your prince; Charlemagne and Otho conquered the 
% you by their proweſs; and I am by eſtabliſhed poſ- decic 
1 ſeſſion your lawful maſter.” He diſmiſſed them with Rom 
June this anſwer, and was inaugyrated without the walls of Rec 
8, the city by the pope, who put the ſceptre and ſword of th 
1155 into his hands and the crown on his head. taine 
At that time they had ſo confuſed an idea of the feet « 
dignity and rights of the-empire, and their ſeveral pre- duty, 
tenſions were ſo contradictory to each other, that on in va 
the one hand the Romans mutinied, and there was a When 
great deal of blood ſpilt, becauſe the pope had crowned he yi 
the emperor without the conſent of the ſenate and the even 
people: and on the other hand, pope Adrian wrote in nor b 
all his letters, that he had conferred on Frederick the when 
benefice of the Roman empire, beneficium imperii Romani: of Sit 
the word beneficium ſignified literally a fief. He likewiſe the pe 
cauſed a picture to be exhibited: to public view in The! 
Rome, in which was repreſented Lotharius II. on ſembl 
his knees before pope Alexander II. holding both his idols 
hands joined between thoſe of the pontiff, which was from 


the 
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the characteriſtic of vaſſalage. The inſcription on the 
picture was, IT LEE 21 


Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis honores : 
Poſt homo fit papæ, ſumit quo dante coronam. 


« The king ſwears at the gate to ſupport the honour 
„of Rome; and he becomes the pope's vaſlal, who 
« gives him the crown.“ 


Frederick was then at Beſancon (for what we call 
Franche Comte, a part of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
had devolved to him by marriage) where he heard of 
theſe inſolent manœuvres, and complained of them to 
his courtiers. A cardinal who was preſent made an- 
ſwer: © And of whom then does he hold the empire, 
« but of the pope?” This ſpeech fo irritated Otho, 
count Palatine, that he was very near running him 
through the body with the imperial ſword, which he 
held in his hand: the cardinal made his eſcape, and 
the pope negociated. The Germans in thoſe days 
decided every thing by the ſword; and the court of 
Rome got off by equivocations. | 

Roger, conqueror of the Muſſulmen in Sicily, and 
of the Chriſtians in the kingdom of Naples, had ob- 
tained the inveſtiture of theſe countries, by kiſſing the 
feet of pope Urban H. his priſoner, who reduced the 
duty, or ſervice, to fix hundred beſants of gold, a coin 
in value about ten livres of the preſent French money. 
When pope Adrian was beſieged by William in 1156, 
he yielded to him all eccleſiaſtical pretenſions. He 
even conſented that Sicily ſhould never have any legate, 
nor be ſubject to an appeal to the ſee of Rome, except 
when the king pleaſed. Ever ſince that time the kings 
of Sicily, though the only princes that are vaſſals to 
the pope, are a kind of popes themſelves in that iſland. 
The Roman pontiffs, thus adored and abuſed, bore a re- 
ſemblance, if I may dare uſe the expreſſion, to the 
idols which the Indians beat, in order to obtain favours 
from them, | | 

Adrian 
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Adrian IV. took full revenge of every other prince 
that ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance; for thus he wrote 
to Henry II. king of England. There is no doubt, 
& and you know it well, that Ireland, and all the other 
ce jſlands that have embraced the faith, belong to the 
© church of Rome: now you want to take poſſeſſion of 
& that iſland, in order to baniſh vice from thence, to 
cc enforce an obſervance of the laws, and with an in- 
© tent of paying yearly St. Peter's penny for every 
© houſe; and we grant you your requeſt with plea- 

ce re. 

If I may be allowed to make ſome reflections in this 
hiſtorical eſſay, I cannot help obſerving that the world 
is ſtrangely governed. An Engliſh beggar, who was 
riſen to be biſhop of Rome, gives Ireland away, by his 
own authority, to a man who wants to uſurp it. The 
popes had more than once engaged in war about the 
inveſtiture with the croſier and ring; and yet we 
find Adrian IV. ſending king Henry II. a ring as a mark 
of the inveſtiture of Ireland. If a king had given a 
ring upon preſenting to a prebend, he would have been 
deemed guilty of ſacrilege. 

The intrepid activity of Frederick Barbaroſſa was 


ſcarcely able to ſubdue the popes who diſputed the em- 


pire, the Romans who refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke, 
and all the cities of Italy which wanted to aſſert their 
liberty: he was obliged, at the ſame time, to check 
the Bohemians who mutinied, and the Poles who were 
at war with him: nevertheleſs, he ſucceeded in every 
point. He conquered Poland, and erected it into 4 


. 3x58 tributary kingdom: and he quelled the tumults in Bo- 


hemia, which had been already made a kingdom by 
Henry IV. in 1086. It is ſaid alſo, that the king of 
Denmark received the inveſtiture of him. He ſecured 
the fidelity of the princes of the empire, by rendering 
himſelf formidable to foreign nations; and flew back 
to Italy, which was eſtabliſhing its liberty on the trou- 
bles and perplexities of this prince. Here he found 
every thing in the utmoſt confuſion, not ſo much ow- 
ing to the efforts which the ſeveral cities had been 

| / making 
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making for the recovery of their liberty, as to that of 
arty rage, which, as we have already ſeen, conſtantly 
diſturbed the election of the popes. 

After the death of Adrian IV. two oppoſite factions 1160 
tumultuouſly elected the perſons called Victor II. and 
Alexander III. The emperor's allies were under a ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging the ſame pope as he did; and 
thoſe princes who were jealous of the emperor, acknow- 
ledged the other. That which was therefore the ſhame 
and ſcandal of Rome, unavoidably became the ſignal 
of divifion and diſcord over all Europe. Victor II. was 
Frederick Barbaroſſa's pope; and Germany, Bohemia, 
and the half of Italy, adhered to him, while the reſt 
ſubmitted to Alexander. It was in honour of this pope 
that the Milaneſe, who were the avowed enemies of 
Frederick, built the city of Alexandria, In vain did 
the partiſans of Frederick inſiſt it ſhould be called C 
ſarea; the pope's name prevailed, and it was called 
* Aleſſandria della paglia, a ſurname which ſhews the dif- 
ference between this little city, and others of that name 
formerly built in honour of the real Alexander. 

Happy age, had it produced no other diſputes ! 
But the Germans always wanted to be maſters of Italy, 1162 
and the Italians were determined to ſupport their liber- 
ty. And moſt certainly they had a more natural 
right to that liberty, than any German could have to 
be their maſter. The Milaneſe ſet the example. The 
citizens, become ſoldiers, ſurpriſed a party of the em- 
peror's troops near Lodi and defeated them. Had they 
been ſeconded by the other cities, Italy would have 
put on a new face. But Frederick, who had time to 
recruit his army, laid ſiege to Milan, and iſſued an 
edict condemning its citizens to ſlavery : he then raſed 
the walls and the houſes, and ordered falt to be ſown 
on the ruins. Breſcia and Placentia were diſmantled 
by the conqueror; and the other cities, which had en- 
deavoured to ſhake off the yoke, were deprived of their 
privileges. But pope Alexander, who had ſtirred them 


* Alexandria built of ſtraw. 
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all up to revolt, came back to Rome upon the deatk 


of his competitor; and occaſioned a civil war in that 
city. Frederick cauſed another to be elected pope, 
and upon the death of him, he nominated another. 
Upon this Alexander III. retired to France, the natural 
aſylum of every pope who is at variance with the em- 
peror. But ſtill the fire he had kindled raged with all 
its fury; the Italian cities entered into a confederacy 
for the maintenance of their liberty; and the people of 
Milan rebuilt their city in ſpite of the emperor. The 
pope at length, acquired more ſtrength by his negoti- 
ations, than the emperor had done by his victories : 
Frederick Barbaroſſa was obliged to give way; and 


1177 Venice had the honour of bringing about the reconci- 


liation, The emperor, the pope, and a multitude of 
princes and cardinals repaired to this city, already 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and one of the wonders of the world, 
Here the emperor terminated the diſpute, by acknow- 
ledging the pope, kiſſing his feet, and holding his ſtir- 
rup on the banks of the ſea. Every thing turned to 
the advantage of the church : Frederick promiſed to 
, reſtore what had belonged to the holy ſee ; but ſtill the 
lands of the counteſs Matilda were not ſpecified. At 
the ſame time he made a truce for ſix years with the 
cities of Italy. Milan, which was then rebuilding, 
Pavia, Breſcia, and a great many others, thanked the 
Pope for having reſtored them that precious liberty for 
which they had been fighting: and the holy father in 
a tranſport of joy, cried out, . It has pleaſed Gad that 
ce an old man, and a prieft, ſhould triumph, without 
* bloodſhed, over a powerful and formidable em- 
peter 

It is remarkable, that during this long quarrel, 
though pope Alexander III. had often performed the 
ceremony of excommunicating the emperor, yet he 
never went ſo far as to depoſe him. Is not this con- 
duct not only a mark of this pope's great prudence, 
but likewiſe a general condemnation of the extrava- 
gance of Gregory VII.“ 
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Peace being thus reſtored to Italy, Frederick Barba- 


roſſa ſet out for the wars of the cruſades, and died by 1190 


bathing himſelf in the Cydnus, of the fame illneſs as 
that which had formerly ſo nearly proved fatal to Alex- 
ander the Great, when he plunged himſelf, covered 
with ſweat, into that river. This diſorder was pro- 
bably a pleuriſy. | 

Of all the emperors, Frederic had carried his pre- 
tenfions the higheſt. In 1158 he made the civilians of 


Bologna paſs a determination, that the whole world 


belonged to him, and that the contrary opinion was 
heretical. But what was more fubſtantial, at the cere- 
mony of his coronation the ſenate and people of Rome 
took the oath of allegiance to him; an oath that did 
him no ſervice, when pope Alexander III. trumphed 
over him at the congreſs of Venice. Iſaac Angelus, 
the emperor of Conſtantinople, never gave him any 
other title than that of advocate of the church of 
Rome; and Rome did all the miſchief ſhe could to 
her advocate; + 7c, | 5 

As for pope Alexander, he lived four years longer in 
a glorious tranquillity, beloved by Rome and all Italy. 
He enacted, in a numerous council, that henceforward 
for the canonical election of a pope, it ſhould be 
ſufficient to have two-thirds of only the cardinal votes. 
And yet this regulation could not prevent the ſchiſms, 
which were afterwards cauſed by what they call in Italy 
la rabbia papale. | | | 

The election of a pope was almoſt always attended 
with a civil war for upwards of two centuries. 


. 
0 the Emperor Henry VI. und of Rome. 


pire ſtill continued to ſubſiſt with more or leſs 


vigour. We are told that when Henry VI. ſon of the 


Uu 2 emperor 


E quarrel betwixt Rome and the German em- 1191 
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- the imperial crown from the hands of pope Celeſtine III. 


years of age, kicked it off the emperor's head with 


liege vaſſal, and the pope refuſed bim. The Romans 


* the death of his father: it was Henry's good fortune 
geo prevail. 5 
One of the meaneſt actions a ſovereign can be guilty 


emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa received, upon his knees 
the holy father, who was then more than eighty- four 


his foot. This fact is not at all probable; but its 
being believed ſhews ſufficiently to what a degree the 
animoſity of parties was carried. Had the pope behaved 
in that indecent manner, it would have been only a 
mark of dotage. | 

This coronation of the emperor Henry VI. exhibits 
to our view a far nobler object, and much more im- 
portant concerns. He wanted to be king of the two 
Sicilies; and notwithſtanding his imperial dignity, he 
conſented to receive the pope's inveſtiture for domi- 
nions; which heretofore yielded homage to the empire, 
and of which he looked upon himſelf as lord paramount 
and lawful proprietor. He requeſted to be the pope's 


would neither have Henry VI. for their neighbour, nor 
the king of Naples for their maſter; yet they were 
obliged to have him whether they would or not. Some 
nations ſeem doomed to ſervitude, and to ſubmit to 
the firſt invader. Of the legitimate line of the Nor- 
man conquerors there was none remaining but the 
princeſs Conſtantia, daughter of king Roger IJ. and 
married to Henry VI. Tancred, a baſtard of this line, 
had been recognized as ſovereign by the people and by 
the holy ſee. The queſtion then was, who ſhould be 
king; Tancred, who had the right by election, or 
Henry who had a right by his wife? The point was 
to be decided by the ſword. In vain did the people of 
the two Sicilies proclaim the young ſon of Tancred upon 


of, contributed to this prince's ſucceſs. Richard Cœur 
de Lion, the intrepid king of England, in his return 
from a cruſade, having been caſt away upon the coal 
'of Dalmatia, with difficulty eſcaped on ſhore, and 
travelled through the territoties of the duke of r. 

is 
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This duke, in defiance of the laws of hoſpitality, made 
the king of England priſoner, and ſold him to the 
emperor Henry VI. as Arabs ſell their ſlaves. Henry 


inſiſted on a large ranſom, and with the money under- hi 


took the conqueſt of the two Sicilies, where he committed 
an horrid and uſeleſs act of barbarity, by ordering the 
body of king Tancred to be dug up, and beheaded by 
the common executioner. The young king his ſon, 
after having had his eyes plucked out, was made an 
eunuch, and impriſoned at Coire in the country of 
the Griſons. His ſiſters were confined with their 


mother in Alſace. The adherents of this unfortunate 


family, whether lords or biſhops, died by the hands of 
the executioner; and all the treaſures of the kingdom 


were plundered and carried into Germany. 


Thus Naples and Sicily, after having been conquered 
by Frenchmen, was transferred to the Germans; and 
more than twenty provinces fell under the dominion of 
ſovereigns, whom nature had placed at the diſtance of 
three hundred leagues. This has been a perpetual 
ſource of diſcord, and a very ſtrong proof of the pru- 
dence of ſuch a regulation as the Salic law; a law 
ſtill more advantageous to a ſmall than to an extenſive 
ſtate. Heny VI. was then more powerful than Frederic 
Barbaroſſa had ever been; almoſt deſpotic in Germany, 
ſovereign, of Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily, and lord 
paramount of Rome, ſo that he was truly a formidable 
prince. But his cruelty ruined him; his own wife 
Conſtantia, whoſe family he had extirpated, 1s ſaid to 


have conſpired againſt this tyrant, and to have cauſed 


him to be poiſoned. 1198 


Upon the death of Henry VI. the empire of Ger- 
many was divided. This was not the caſe of France 
becauſe the French had been prudent or fortunate 
enough to eſtabliſh the order of ſucceſſion. But the 
imperial title, affected by Germany, contributed to 
render the crown elective : every biſhop and every great 
lord gave his vote. This right of eleCting, and being 
elected, flattered the ambition of the ſeveral princes, 


and 


— 
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and was ſometimes the cauſe of the misfortunes of the 
r.. eee 
1198 The young Frederic II. ſon of Henry VI. was juſt 


out of his cradle, when he was choſen emperor by a chu 
faction, who gave the title of King of the Romans to his 3 5 
uncle Philip: another party choſe Otho of Saxony. 1 x 
From theſe diviſions of Germany the popes reaped a 'h whe 
very different advantage, from what the emperors had pes 
derived from thoſe of Italy, | is w 
> Innocent III. fon of a gentleman of Agnani, in the ns” 
neighbourhood of Rome, at length raiſed the ſtructure WY 1 
of that temporal power, the materials of which his pre- empi 


deceſſors had been collecting during the ſpace of four 
hundred years. The excommunicating of Philip, the 
attempting to dethrone young Frederick, the pretend- 
ing to exclude for ever, from the throne of Germany 
and Italy, the houſe of Swabia, which was ſo odious to 
the popes, and the aſpiring to be the arbiter of kings, 
was become the ordinary ſtyle of the ſee of Rome ſince 
the time of Gregory VII. But Innocent III. did not 
| ſtop at ſuch ceremonious trifles: he had now a fair op- 
unity, which he readily embraced, of recovering 
what was called the patrimony of St. Peter, which had 
been ſo long conteſted, and was part of the inheritance 
N of the famous counteſs Matilda. 
|  Romagna, Umbria, the March of Ancona, Orbi- 
tello, and Viterbo, acknowledged the £5 for theit 
[ ſovereign; and his dominion extended from fea to ſea. 
| The Romans did not carry their arms further the four 
firſt ages of their republic, nor were theſe countries of 
ſuch value to them as they proved to the popes. Inno- 
cent III. made even the conqueſt of Rome; fo that the 
new ſenate ſubmitted itſelf to him, and became the 
| e's and not the Roman ſenate : the title of conſul 
| was alſo aboliſhed. The Roman pontiffs began from 
1 that time to be kings indeed, and the prejudices of re- 
ligion occaſionally rendered them maſters of crowned 


Iimitec 


heads. But this great temporal power in Italy was not fol .-4 
of long duration, i. 


Nothing erdinan 
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Nothing can be more inteteſting, than the diſputes 


which aroſe in thoſe days, between the heads of the 
church, and France, Germany, and England. The 


court of Rome conſtantly acted a leading part in 


the affairs of all the other courts of Europe. You 
have ſeen the quarrels between the prieſthood and 
the empire down to pope Innocent III. and to the em- 
perors Philip, Henry, and Otho, while Frederick II. 
was ſtill in his minority. We muſt now direct our at- 
tention to France and Engiand, and to the intereſts 
which theſe kingdoms had to manage with the German 
empire. \ 


CERA W 
The State of France and England, till the Reign of St. Louis, 
and of John Lackland, and Henry III. during the twelfth 
Century,—Great Change in the public Adminiſiration in 
England and Franse.— Murder of Thomas Becket, Arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, England becomes a Province toRome. 


Pope Innocent III. outwits the Kings of France and 


England. 


HE feudal government was eſtabliſhed almoſt in 
every country in Europe, and the laws of chivalry 
were every where near the ſame, particularly through- 
out the empire, and in France, and England, and 
Spain it was regulated, that if the lord of a fief ſaid to his 
vaſſal, Come along with me, for I mean to wage war 
« againſt my lord the king, who refuſes to do me juſ- 
e tice:” the vaſſal was obliged immediately to wait 


upon the king, and to aſk him whether it was true, that 


he had denied to do juſtice to that lord. In caſe the 
king refuſed it, the vaſſal was forced to join his lord; 
and to march with him againſt the ſovereign within a 
limited number of days, under penalty of loſing his 
ficf. Such a regulation might properly be intitled, An 
erdinance to wage a civil war. | 


C | | The 
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The emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa aboliſhed this law 
in 1158; a law which had been eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, 
and which that cuſtom ſtill maintained in the empire, 
notwithſtanding all his care, whenever the great vaſſals 
were powerful enough to make war againſt their ſove- 
reign, It remained in full force in France, till the 
extinction of the houſe of Burgundy. In England, the 
feudal government ſoon gave way to the freedom of the 
ſubject; and in Spain, it ſubmitted to the deſpotic 
wer of the prince. | | 

In the beginning of the race of Hugues or Hugh, 
commonly, though improperly, called the Capetian 
race, from a nick-name given to that king, all the lit- 
tle vaſſals were in arms againſt the great; and the kings 
of France were frequently at war with the barons of the 
duchy of France. The deſcendants of the Daniſh pi- 
rates, who reigned in Normandy and England, always 
countenanced theſe diſſenſions. This was the reaſon 
why Louis the Fat found ſo much difficulty in reducing 
the ſieur de Couci, the baron de Corbeil, the ſieur de 
Montlhen, the ſieur de Poiſet, and the lords of Bau- 
douin and Chateaufort; and it does not appear that 
he dared, or was able to condemn or put to death 
theſe rebellious vaſſals. Since that time, things are 
greatly changed in France. : 

England, from the time of Henry I. was governed 
in the ſame manner as France. In the reign of Stephen, 
ſon to Henry I. there were no leſs than a thouſand for- 
tified caſtles in England. The kings of France and 
England could do nothing then, without the conſent 
and aſſiſtance of a multitude of barons ; and theſe times 
were, as we have ſeen, the reign of anarchy and con- 
fuſion. 

Louis the Young, king of France, had acquired an 
extenſive domain by marriage, but loſt it by a divorce. 
Eleanor his wife, heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, offer- 
ed him ſuch affronts as a huſband ought not to be 
acquainted with, This princeſs was ſo tired of atrend- 

ing her huſband in thoſe celebrated and unfortunate 
cruſades, that ſhe reſolved to indemnify herſelf, to 0 
er 
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his own words, for the wretched hours ſhe was obliged 
to ſpend in company with a king, who was fitter to be 
a monk. The king cauſed his marriage to be annulled 
under pretence of being too near a-kin: thoſe wha 
have cenſured this prince for not keeping the dowry 
when he repudiated his wife, do not reflect that in 
thoſe days a king of France was not powerful enough 
to commit ſuch an act of injuſtice. This divorce is one 


of the moſt conſiderable objects of the civil law, and 


hiſtorians would have done well to have inveſtigated it 
thoroughly. The marriage was diſſolved at Beaujenci 
by a council of French biſhops, on an idle pretext 
that Eleanor was ſecond couſin to Louis; and more- 
over certain lords of Gaſcony were obliged to make 
oath that the married couple were within the degrees 
of conſanguinity, as if the truth of ſuch a relationſhip 
could not be known but by an oath. It is certain that 
this marriage was null by the ſuperſtitious laws of thoſe 
times of ignorance. But if the marriage was null, the 
two princeſſes, who were born of that marriage, muſt 
have been baſtards; and yet they were both married 
afterwards as legitimate children : ſo that this marriage 
of their mother Eleanor muſt have been reputed valid, 
notwithſtanding the deciſion of the council. The 
council then did not pronounce this marriage null, but 
only declared it to be void, and granted a divorce; 
and in the whole proceedings the king never once 
accuſed his wife of adultery, It was therefore, in 
fact, a divorce in full council, upon the moſt frivolous 
motive. | 

It remains to know how, agreeable to the rules of 
Chriſtianity, Eleanor and Louis could again be married 
to each other. St. Matthew and St. Luke expreſsly 
declare, that a man cannot marry after having put 
away his former wife, nor can any man marry a woman 
who has been ſo put away by her huſband. This law 
was delivered from the mouth of Chriſt himſelf, and 
yet it has never been obſerved. What a ſubject for 
excommunications, interdicts, commotions, and wars, 
had the popes then intermeddled in ſuch an affair with 

Vol. I, Gen, Hift. X X which 
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which they have ſince ſo frequently concerned them? 
ſelves ! | 

A deſcendant of William the Conqueror, Henry II. 
afterwards king of England, and who was already maſter 
of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine, was not 
ſo nice as Louis the Young, and thought it no diſgrace 
to marry a gallant lady, who brought him Guienne and 
Poictou for her dowry. Henry, who ſoon after this 
aſcended the throne of England, paid homage to the 
king of France for thoſe provinces, which the latter 
would have been glad to repay to the Engliſh king for 
ſuch valuable territories. 

The feudal government was equally diſagreeable to 
the kings of France, England, and Germany. Thoſe 
kings undertook, almoſt at the ſame time, and by the 
fame meaſures, to raiſe troops independently of their 
vaſſals. Louis the Young granted privileges to all the 
towns in his demeſnes, on condition that the inhabi- 
tants of each pariſh ſhould repair to the army under 
the banner of the ſaint of their parochial church, as 
the kings themſelves marched under the banner of St. 
Denis. Numbers of bondmen were enfranchiſed at that 
time, and became citizens; and the citizens had the 
privilege of chuſing their municipal officers, their 
ſheriffs, and their mayors. | 

It is about the years 1137 and 1138, that we may 
fix the æra of the re-eſtabliſhment of this municipal 
government in the cities and boroughs. Henry II. 
of England, granted the ſame privileges to ſeveral 
towns, in order to get money from them for the raiſing 
of troops. * 8 ad. 

Similar meaſures were adopted by the | emperors in 
Germany. The city of Spire, for example, purchaſed 
in 1166, the privilege of chuſing her own burgomaſters, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the biſhop: thus 
liberty, the natural privilege of mankind, aroſe from 
the indigence of princes. But this liberty was only 


a lefſer ſervitude in compariſon to what thoſe cities of 


Italy enjoyed, which had then erected themſelves into 
republics. | 1 
The 
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| The government of Upper Italy was beginning to 
be modelled after the plan of that of ancient Greece: 
moſt of the great cities having entered into a con- 


federacy upon the recovery of their liberty, ſeemed 


to bid fair for becoming a formidable republic; but 
this government was ſoon deſtroyed by great and petty 

tyrants. F e ee 4" | 
The popes had to negotiate with each of theſe cities, 
and likewiſe with the kingdom of Naples, Germany, 
France, England, and Spain. Every one of theſe had 
ſome diſputes with the popes, Who always came off 
with the advantage. ib e 

Louis the Voung having in 1142 excluded one of his 
ſubjects, named Peter la Chitre, from being made 
biſhop of Bourges, the biſhop was choſen in ſpight 
of him, and ſupported by Rome; and afterwards he 


interdicted the royal demeſnes ſituate in his biſhopric. 


This gave riſe to. a civil war, which was ended at 
length by a treaty, by which the king acknowledged 
the biſhop, and intreated the pope to take off the 
ine Ao 1 1 | 
The kings of England had ſtill greater broils with 
the church. One of the kings, whoſe memory is moſt 
revered by the Engliſh, is Henry I. the third king from 
the conqueſt, and who began his reign in 1100. They 
are indebted to him for his having aboliſned the law of 
couvre feu, or curfery, which was ſo great a reſtraint to 
them. He proved himſelf a wiſe legiſlator, in eſtabliſhing 
the ſame weights and meaſures in every part of his 
dominions ; a regulation which was eaſily executed in 
England, and which has been always unſucceſsfully 
projected in France. He confirmed the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor, which had been aboliſhed by his father, 
William the Conqueror. In ſhort, in order to bring 
the clergy over to his intereſt, he renounced the right 
of regale, which gave him the uſufruct of all vacant be- 
nefices: a privilege which the kings of France continue 
to preſerve. | 

But he ſignalized his reign chiefly by a charter of 
privileges which he granted to the Engliſh nation ; this 

Ax 2 Was 
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was the origin-of the liberties of that kingdom, which 
have fince been fo greatly enlarged. His father, William 
the Conqueror, had treated the Engliſh as ſlaves, of 
whom he was not afraid: his ſon ſhewed a greater 

regard for them; but it was becauſe he ſtood in need 
of their aſfiftance. He was a younger ſon, and had 
uſurped the crown from Robert his elder brother. This 
was evidently the fource of ſo much indulgence: But 
artful and abſolute as he was, yet he could not hinder 
his clergy, and the ſee of Rome, from appoling thoſe 
very iveſtitures. In ſhort, he was obliged to deſiſt 
from his pretenſions, and to be contented: with the 
homage, which the r en him lor their tem. 
: Poralities. 

As for France, it had not yet felt theſe atbables; hes 
cauſe the ceremony of the croſier had not yet been in- 
troduced into that kingdom. 

At that time the Engliſh biſhops w were little leſs than 
temporal princes in their reſpective dioceſes: this at 
leaſt is certain, that the firſt vaſſals of the crown did 
not ſurpaſs them either in power or riches. In the 
reign of Stephen, ſucceſſor of Henry I. a biſhop of 
Saliſbury, whoſe name was Roger, and who was married, 
and lived publicly 'with a woman whom he acknow: 
ledged for his wife, waged war againſt the king his 
ſovereign ; and we are told that in one of his caſtles, 
taken in the courſe of this war, there were found forty 
thouſand ſilver marks, which, if they were each of the 
value of ten ſhillings, amounted to an amazing ſum ; 
and which, even ſuppoſing them to have been only 
marks of a crown value each, muſt at any rate have 
been a conſiderable treaſure, at a time when ſpecie 
was ſo ſcarce. 
After the reign of Stephen, which was s diſtubed by 
civil wars, England aſſumed a new form under Henry 
II. who ftrengthened this crown by the acceſſion of 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Saintonge, Poitou, and 
Guienne. The whole enjoyed a perfe& tranquillity, 
when this happineſs was diſturbed by the (ge Drjore 
| etween 


* 


Lo 
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between the king and Thomas Becket, commonly called 


St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

This Thomas Becket who from being a private 
lawyer, had been raifed by king Henry II. to the 
dignity of chancellor and afterwards to that of arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, primate of all England, and 
legate of the holy ſee, had no ſooner riſen to be the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom, than he became an 
enemy to the firſt. A certain prieſt having been guilty 
of murder, the primate 'ordained that he ſhould only 
be deprived of his benefice. The king was provoked 
at this judgment, and told him, that ſince a layman 
in the like caſe, was puniſhable with death, he was 
encouraging the clergy to commit murder, by thus 
diſproportioning the puniſhment to the crime. The 
archbifhop. maintained, that no clergyman could be 
puniſhed with death; and immediately reſigned his 


office of chancellor, in order to be intirely independent. 


The king propoſed in parliament, that no biſhop 
ſhould be permitted to go to Rome; that none of his 


ſubjects ſhould appeal to the holy ſee; that no vaſſal, 


or officer of the crown, ſhould be excommunicated, 
or ſuſpended from his office, without the permiſſion of 
the ſovereign ; and in ſhort, that the clergy, in regard 
to criminal caſes, ſhould, be ſubject to the ordinary 


courſe of juſtice. Theſe propoſals were paſſed by all 


the temporal peers, but rejected at firſt by Thomas 
Becket. At length he was prevailed upon to give his 
aſſent to theſe equitable laws ; yet he afterwards ac- 
cuſed himſelf ay wag the pope of having betrayed the 


rights of the church, and promiſed never to be guilty 


of the like weakneſs. - 
Upon his being accuſed before the peers of miſde- 

meanors during the time he had been chancellor, he 

refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court, 


becauſe he was an archbiſhop. However, he was con- 


demned to impriſonment as a ſeditious perſon, both 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal ; upon which he fled 
to France, where he waited on Louis the Young, the 


natural enemy of the king of England, While he was 


. 
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in France, he excommunicated almoſt all the lords of 
Henry's privy councit ; and wrote in the following man- 
ner to that prince : © I oughtit is true to reſpect you as 
«© my king, but as my ſpiritual ſon it is my duty to chaſ- 
In the ſame. letter he threatened him 
with being changed into a beaſt like Nebuchadnezzar ; 
though after all, there does not ſeem to have been 
any great reſemblance between Nebuchadnezzar and 
r * | 
The king of England did all he could to engage the 
archbiſhop to return to his duty: in a voyage he made 
to France, he choſe. Louis the Young, his lord para- 
mount, for arbitrator ; upon which occaſion he ex- 


preſſed himſelf to Louis in the following words: 


Let the archbiſhop act towards me, as the holieſt of 
, his predeceſſors have behaved towards the loweſt of 
$f-:/mine, and I ſhall be ſatisfied.” At length a feigned 


1170 reconciliation was concluded between the king and the 


prelate; and Becket returned to England; but it was 
only to excommunicate all the biſhops, canons and in- 
ferior clergy, that had declared againſt him. They 
made their complaints to the king, who was then in 
Normandy, and his paſſion being raiſed to the higheſt 
degree, he cried out, Is it poſſible, that not one of 
& my ſervants will rid me of this turbulent prieſt ?” 
This expreſſion, which indeed was very indiſcreet, 
ſeemed only to encourage any ruffian to indulge the 


_ king's revenge, by aſſaſſinating a man who deſerved to 


be puniſhed only by the laws. 
-. Accordingly four of his domeſtics went to Canter- 
bury, and murdered the archbiſhop at the foot of the 
altar, Thus a man, who might have been arraigned 
and condemned as a rebel, became a martyr, and the 
king was loaded with the ſhame and horror of this 
murder, | 

None of the hiſtorians inform us of any puniſhments 
being inflicted on thoſe four aſſaſſins ; it would ſeem 


therefore as if juſtice was done only on the king. 


”\ 
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Adrian IV. confirmed this permiſſion, on condition that 
the king ſhould poſitively ſwear, that he had never 
given orders for this murder, and ſhould go barefooted 
to the tomb of the archbiſhop, to be whipped with 
rods by the canons of the church of Canterbury. It 
would have been great in the pope to give away Ire- 
land, if Henry had had any legal pretenſions to it or 
the pope any right to diſpoſe of it; but it was muell 
greater to oblige a powerful but guilty king to aſk for- 
giveneſs of his crime. 33 p 
The king therefore undertook the conqueſt of Ire- 
land in 1172. It was at that time a ſavage country, and 
had been ſubdued in part by the earl of Pembroke with 
only twelve hundred men. This nobleman wanted to 
ſecure his conqueſt ; but Henry being ſtronger than 
him, and being moreover furniſhed with a bull from 
the pope, ealily made himſelf maſter of the whole 
iſland, which ever ſince remained under the Engliſh 
dominions; though in a barren, poor and uſeleſs con- 
dition, till at length in the eighteenth century, agri- 
culture, manufactures, arts and ſciences, have been all 
carried to perfection there; ſo that Ireland, though a 
conquered country, is become one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing provinces in Europe. | 


Henry II. whoſe children rebelled againſt him, per-1174 


formed the penance after having ſubdued Ireland. He 
ſolemnly renounced all the prerogatives of the crown, 
which he had maintained againſt Becket. The Eng- 
hſh have ſince condemned the xenunciation, and even 
this penance inflicted on their king. He ought not 
indeed to have reſigned his prerogative, but he ſhould 
have repented the murder : the intereſt of mankind re- 
quires that there ſhould be a curb to reſtrain the ar- 
bitrary ſway of ſovereigns, and to protect the lives of 
the people. This curb of religion might, by univerſal 
agreement, have been placed in the hands of the pope, 


as we have already obſerved. The ſupreme pontiff by 


interfering no otherwiſe with temporal quarrels than to 
appeaſe them, by admoniſhing kings and ſubjects of 
their duty, by rebuking them for their tranſgreſſions, 


and 
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and reſerving excommunications for the moſt flagitious 
crimes, would have been always revered as God's 
image upon earth : but mankind are reduced to de. 
pend upon the laws and cuſtoms of each country for 
their defence; laws which are often deſpiſed, and cuſ- 
toms which are as often perverted. 


1189 England enjoyed a perfect tranquillity under Richard 


ceur-de-Lion, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry II. 
This prince was unfortunate in regard to the cruſades, 
but his country was not ſo. Richard had ſome of theſe 
diſputes with Philip Auguſtus, which are indeed inevit- 
able between a lord paramount and a powerful vaſſal. 
Theſe contentions made no alteration in the condition 
of their reſpective ſubjects: wars of this nature, be- 
tween Chriſtian princes, are ſimilar in their effects to a 
peſtilence, which depopulates provinces, without mak- 
ing any change in their limits, cuſtoms or manners, 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance of theſe wars, is that 
Richard took from Philip Auguſtus his regiſter of char- 
ters which he always carried with him. This regiſter 
contained the ſeveral particulars of the revenues of the 
prince, a liſt of his vaſſals; and the ſtate of his ſlaves 
and freedmen. The king of France was obliged to 
make a new regiſter, in which his prerogative was 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed. 


1194 Another event worthy of attention is the captivity 


of a biſhop of Beauvais, who was taken in his military 
accoutrements by king Richard. Pope Celeſtin III. 
demanded the biſhop ; © You muſt reſtore me my ſon,” 
ſaid he in is his letter to Richard. But the king ſent the 
biſhop's cuiraſs to the pope, and at the ſame time an- 
ſwered him in theſe words from the hiſtory of Joſeph, 
&« Know now whether it be thy ſons coat, orno ??” _ 

In regard to this warlike prelate it ought to be men- 
tioned, that though the feudal laws did not oblige the 
biſhops to fight, yet they enjoined them to lead their 
vaſſals to the rendezvous of the troops. 

Philip Auguſtus ſeized on the temporalities of the 


biſhops of Orleans and Auxerre, for not having com- 


plied with this abuſe, which was now become a je 
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The biſhops were condemned; upon which they ſuſ- - 
pended divine ſervice throughout the kingdom, but 
were glad at length to come off by making a ſubmiſſion. 

We ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of the cruſades the reſt of 
the adventures of Richard Cœur-de-Lion. John Lack- 
land, his brother and ſucceſſor, was in poſſeſſion of a 
greater extent of territory than any other prince in Eu- 
rope; for beſides his father's dominions, he was alſo maſ- 
ter of Britany, which he uſurped from prince Arthur his 
nephew, to whom this province had devolved in right 
of his mother. But by invading the right of others, 
he at length was ſtripped of his own; and became a 
ſtriking example, that ſhould fill all bad princes with 
terror. He began with endeavouring to take poſſeſſion 
of Britany, which belonged to his nephew Arthur, 
whom he took priſoner in an engagement, and con- 
fined in the tower of Rouen; nor was 'it ever known 
what afterwards became of this young prince. All 
Europe with juſtice accuſed king John of having mur- 
dered his nephew: and luckily for the inſtruction of all 
kings, it may be faid, that this firſt crime was the 
cauſe of all his misfortunes. The feudal laws, which 
in other countries had been productive of ſuch miſ- 
chiefs and diſorders, were attended here with a memorable. 
inſtance of juſtice, The counteſs of Britany, mother 
of prince Arthur, preſented to the court of peers in 
France, a petition ſigned by the barons of Britany. 
The king of England was ſummoned by the peers to 
make his appearance ; and the ſummons was ſerved upon 
him at London by the ſerjeants at arms. The king, who 
was accuſed, ſent a biſhop to Philip Auguſtus to de- 
mand a ſafe conduct. Let him come, ſaid the king, 
e he ſafely may.” The biſhop then aſked, whether he 
would be ſafe alſo in returning? © Yes, anſwered the 
king, if the judgment of the peers will permit.“ 
John not appearing, the peers of France condemned 
him to death, and declared all his poſſeſſions in France 


to be forfeited to the king. But who were theſe peers 


that paſſed ſentence of death on a king of England ? 
They could not be eccleſiaſtics, for they cannot aſſiſt 
Vor. I. Gen, Hiſt, Yy | on 
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on a trial upon life and death. We are not told that of Eng 
there was at that time in Paris a count of Toulouſe, obey | 
and never was the ſignature of theſe counts ſeen to any terribl 
act of the peers. Baudouin IX. count of Flanders, was Philip 
then at Conſtantinople” intriguing for the remains of in per 
the Eaſtern empire. The count of Champagne was ſins, if 
dead and the ſucceſſion conteſted. The accuſed per- even g 
ſon himſelf was duke of Guienne and Normandy. The expedi 
aſſembly of the peers was compoſed of barons holding TECOVE] 
immediately of the crown. This is a point of great then C 
importance, which our hiſtorians ought. to have well away « 
examined, inſtead of amuling themſelves with drawing ſome y 
up armies in battle array, or tiring our patience with ſubject 
relations of ſieges of caſtles that no longer exiſt. for ha\ 
There can be no doubt but that the aſſembly of then d 
French barons which condemned the king of England, abuſive 
was the ſame that was held at Melun to regulate the viſhop 
feudal laws  ftabilimentum feudorium. Eudes, duke of ject as 
Burgundy, preſided at this meeting, under Philip Au- ferent]) 
guſtus. In the acts of this aſſembly we likewiſe meet execut! 
with the names of Herve count of Nevers, Renaud poſſeſſi 
count of Boulogne, Gaucher count of St. Paul, and wife, 
Guy of Dampier : but what is very remarkable; we do commu 
not find the name of any great officer of the crown. executi 
Philip immediately took advantage of the crime ed a w 
committed by the king his vaſſal. John ſeems to have lor rat 
been of the ſame diſpoſition as all tyrannical and daſ- that ha 
tardly princes: he ſuffered himſelf to be tamely ſtrip- the En 
ed of Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, and withdrew king P 
to England, where he was hated and deſpiſed. At firſt he The Fi 
found ſome relief in the pride of the Engliſh nation, on his 
who were provoked to ſee their king condemned in a defen 
France ; but the Engliſh barons were ſoon tired of part of 

granting money to a prince who did not know how to lation 
apply it. To complete his misfortune, John quarrel- horror 
led with the court of Rome about an archbiſhop of proceec 
Canterbury, whom the pope wanted to nominate in * tives © 
oppoſition to the laws. | " he was 
1212 Innocent III. that prelate under whom the ſee of wat”. 
e ady 


Romæ became ſo formidable, interdicted the nnen 
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of England, and ſtrictly prohibited John's ſubje&s to 
obey him. This eccleſiaſtical thunderbolt was really 
terrible, becauſe the pope put it into the hands of 
Philip Auguſtus, to whom he transferred the kingdom 
in perpetuity, promiſing him the remiſſion of all his 
fins, if he ſucceeded in the reduction of England. He 
even granted the ſame indulgences on account of this 
expedition, as had been given to thoſe who went to 
recover the Holy Land. The king of France did not᷑ 
then declare, that it was not the pope's place to give 
away crowns : he himſelf had been excommunicated 
ſome years before, in 1199, and his kingdom had been 
ſubjected to an interdict by this very pope Innocent III. 
for having attempted to marry another wife. He had 
then declared the cenſures of Rome to be inſolent and 
abuſive ; and had ſeized on the temporalities of eve 
biſhop and prieſt in France, that had been ſo bad a ſub- 
ject as to obey the pope. But he thought quite dif- 
ferently when he ſaw himſelf commiſſioned with the 
execution of a bull, which was to put England into his 
poſſeſſion. Then he took again to his bed that very 
wife, whoſe divorce had been the cauſe of ſo many ex- 
communications; and bent his mind intirely upon 
executing the ſentence of the ſee of Rome. He employ- 
ed a whole year in building ſeventeen hundred ſhips 
lor rather large boats) and in raiſing the fineſt army 
that had ever been ſeen in France. The averſion which 
the Engliſh bore to king John, might, in regard to 
king Philip, be eſteemed equivalent to another army. 
The French king was juſt ready to ſet ſail, and John 
on his ſide was making every preparative neceſſary for 
a defence. But though he was ſo greatly hated by a 
part of the nation, yet by means of the perpetual emu- 
lation between the Engliſh and the French, by the 
horror his ſubjects conceived againſt the pope's arbitrary 
proceedings, and in fine, by the help of the preroga- 
tives of the crown, which were ſtill very conſiderable, 
he was able to raiſe and keep together a few weeks, an 
army of near ſixty thouſand men, at the head of which 
he adyanced as far as Dover, to meet the perſon who 
| 1 7 2 had 
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had tried and condemned him in France, and was com- 
ing to dethrone him in England. 


1213 All Europe was then in expectation of a deciſive en- 


* 
” 


) 


gagement betwixt the two kings, when the pope tricked 
them both, and artfully uſurped to himſelf what he had 
given away to Philip. A ſubdeacon, named Pandulph, 
who from being one of the pope's domeſtics had been 
appointed legate in France and England, was the per- 
ſon who concluded this extraordinary negotiation. He 
croſſed: over to Dover under pretence of treating with 
the barons in favour of the king of France, and being 


there introduced to King John, ſaid to him, © You 


« are certainly undone z the French fleet is juſt ready 
ce to fail ; your army will deſert you, and the only re- 
« ſource you have left is immediately to ſubmit your- 
« ſelf to the protection of the holy ſee.” John con- 
ſented, and ſwore to it, and ſixteen barons took the 
ſame oath on John's behalf. A ſtrange kind of oath, 
by which they bound themſelves to a ſubmiſſion, with- 


out fo much as knowing the conditions of it. The 


artful Italian terrified the king to ſuch a degree, and 
ſo dexterouſly managed the minds of the barons, that at 
length, on the i 5th of May, 1213, in the houſe of the 
knights templars in the ſuburb of Dover, John, upon 


his knees and with his hands between thoſe of the legate, 
pronounced theſe words : 


„ I, John by the grace of God, king of England 


e and lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my ſins, and 


out of my pure free will, and with the advice of my 
barons, give unto the church of Rome, to pope In- 
< nocent and to his ſucceſſors, the kingdoms of Eng- 
* land and Ireland, with all their rights; and will 
& hold them as a vaſſal of the pope; I will be faithful 
c to God, to the Roman church, to my lord the pope, 
* and to his ſucceſſors lawfully elected. I bind my- 


cc 


cc 


- ſelf to pay him a tribute of a thouſand marks of ſil- 


“ver yearly, that is, ſeven hundred for the kingdom 
of England, and three hundred for Ireland.” 

A ſum of money was then delivered into the hands of 
the legate as the firſt payment of the tribute; and they 
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likewiſe gave him the crown and ſcepter. The Italian 
deacon trod the money under his feet, and kept the 
crown and ſcepter five days; after which he reſtored 
thoſe ornaments to the king, as a favour from the pope 
their common maſter. | =; | 

Philip Auguſtus was all this while waiting at Boulogne 


for the return of the legate, to put to ſea. The legate 


at length came back, to let him. know, that he was no 
longer permitted to make a deſcent upon England, 
now become a fief of the Roman church, and that king 
John was under the protection of the holy ſee. _ 
The donation which the pope had made to Philip of 
the kingdom of England, might have then proved of 
dangerous conſequence to him : for another excom- 
municated prince, king John's nephew, had entered 
into an alliance with his uncle to oppoſe the deſigns of 
France, which was then becoming too formidable. 
This excommunicated prince was Otho IV. who dif- 
puted the empire with young Frederick II. ſon of Hen- 
ry VI. at the ſame time that he was diſputing the 
ſovereignty of Italy with the pope. He is the only 


. emperor of Germany that ever gave battle in perſon 


againſt a king of France. 


CR. 


Of Ortho IV. and Philip Auguſtus in the thirteenth Century.— 
Of the Battle of Bouvines.— Of England and France to 
the Death of Louis VIII. Father of St. Louis. Of the 
ſingular Power of the Court of Rome, and the flill more 
ſingular Penance of Louis VIII. 


HOUGH the ſyſtem of the balance of Europe 

was not eſtabliſhed till theſe latter times, yet its 
princes ſeem always to have united as far as they were 
able, againſt the preponderating powers. Germany, 
England, and the Netherlands armed againſt Philip 
Auguſtus, in the fame manner as we have ſince ſeen 
theſe countries united againſt Louis XIV, Ferrand, 
count 
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count of Flanders, joined the emperor Otho IV.. he 
was Philip's vaſſal, but it was this very reaſon that in- 
duced him to declare war againſt the French king, as 
well as againſt the count of Boulogne. Thus Philip 


was very near being cruſhed only for having accepted 


of the pope's preſent : but by his fortune and his cou- 
rage, he extricated himſelf out of this danger with the 
greateſt glory that a king of France ever merited. 
There is a little village between Liſle and Tournay, 
called Bouvines, in the neighbourhood of which Otho 
IV. appeared at the head of an army, which was ſaid to 
have been an 100,000 ſtrong, intending to give battle 


'to Philip, who had not half the number. It was 


about that time they. began to uſe the croſs-bow, a 
weapon firſt invented under Louis the Fat. But what 
decided the fate of the day, was the heavy cavalry, 


armed cap-a-pee. - This complete armour was a privi- 


lege of honour granted to the knights, and which the 
*ſquires. could not pretend to, for they were not per- 
mitted to be invulnerable. All that a knight had to 
fear, was his being wounded either in the face, when 
he lifted up the viſier of his helmet; or in the fide, 
when he was knocked down, and they had pulled off 
his coat of mail; or under the arm-pits, when he lifted 
up his arm to ſtrike. 


There were alſo ſome troops of cavalry drawn from 


the body of the commonalty, who were not near ſo well 
armed as the knights. As for the infantry, they wore 
what defenſive arms they pleaſed, and their offenſive 
weapons were the ſword, the arrow, the club, and 
the ſling. 0 

It was a biſhop who drew up Philip Auguſtus's army 
in order of battle; his name was Guerin, and he had 
been lately nominated to the biſhopric of Senlis. The 
famous biſhop of Beauvais, whom Richard king of Eng- 
land had kept priſoner ſo long, was alſo preſent at this 
battle: he always made ule of a club, ſaying, * It was 
tte againſt the rules of the church to ſpill human blood.” 
We are not told in what manner either the emperor or 


the king ranged their troops, Philip, before the N. 
| 8 N | 7 
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dle began, ordered his men to ling the pſalm, Exſurgat 

Deus & di ſſidentur inimici ejus*, as if Otho had taken 
up arms againſt the Almighty. The French, on former 
occaſions of this ſort, had been uſed to ling verſes in 
honour of Roland and Charlemagne. Otho's imperial 
ſtandard was raiſed upon four wheels; it was a long 
pole, to which they had faſtened a painted dragon, 
and over the dragon was raifed an eagle. of gilt wood. 
The royal ſtandard of France was a gilded ſtaff with 
white ſilk colours ſewed with flower-de-luces, which 
indeed had been for a long time only the fancy of 
painters, but were now become the arms of France. 
The. old crowns. of the kings of Lombardy, of 
which there are very exact prints in Muratori, are 
mounted with this ornament, which is nothing more 
than the head of a ſpear, tied with two other pieces 
of crooked: iron. 

; Beſides the royal ſtandard, Philip Aging made them 
carry the oriflamb of St. Denis: whenever the king 
was in danger, they raiſed or lowered one or other of 
choſe ſtandards. Every knight had alſo a ſtandard of 
his own, and the great knights had other colours 
carried before them, which were called banners. This: 
word banner, though ſo very honourable, was never- 
theleſs common to the colours of the infantry, who were 
almoſt. all bondmen. The military ſhout among the 
French was, Mon joye Saint Denis; that of the Germans 
was Kyrie eleiſon. 

As a proof that the knights completely armed ſeldom 
ran any other riſk than that of being diſmounted, and 
were not hurt but by ſome great chance, we need only 
mention that Philip Auguſtus, after being knocked off. 
his horſe, was a long time ſurrounded by the enemy, 
and received ſeveral blows with all. kinds of Weapons 
without loſing a drop of blood. 

We are even told, that while he lay upon the 
ground, a German ſoldier wanted to pierce his neck 
with a dart that had a double hook, but could not 


* The 68th Pſalm, $17 
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compaſs his end. Not one knight was killed in the 
battle, except William Longchamp, who unluckily 
died of a blow on the eye levelled through the viſier of 
his helmet. to. ee 

Among the Germans were reckoned five and twenty 
knights bannerets, and ſeven counts of the empire, 


priſoners, but not one of them was. wounded. 


The emperor Otho loſt the battle, in which 30,000 


Germans were ſaid to have been flain; but the 


number was probably exaggerated. We do not find, 
however, that the king of France made any conqueſt 
on the ſide of Germany after the victory obtained at 
Bouvines; but he acquired a greater influence over his 


„vaſſals. 


The __ who loſt moſt by this battle was John, 
king of England, whoſe laſt hopes were centered in 
the emperor Otho. This emperor ſoon after, in 1218, 
died in a ſtate of penitence: it is ſaid, that he uſed to 
order his ſcullions to trample upon him, and to ſuffer 
himſelf to be ſcourged by the monks, according to the 
opinion of the princes of that time, who believed that 


buy this kind of diſcipline they could atone for the blood 


of ſo many thouſands. 

It is not true, as ſo many writers have aſſerted, that 
Philip, on the very day he gained the battle of Bou- 
vines, received alſo the news of another victory ob- 
tained by his ſon Louis VIII. over king John. On 
the contrary, John had been rather ſucceſsful in Poitou; 
but | being abandoned by his allies, he concluded a 
truce with Philip, This truce was of great uſe to 
him, for bis Engliſh ſubjects were become his moſt 
inveterate enemies, and treated him with the utmolt 
contempt, becauſe he had made himſelf the vaſſal of 
Rome. The barons compelled him to ſign that famous 


1215 charter, called Magna Charta, or the Charter of the Liberties 


of England. "i 

King John thought himſelf more injured by letting 
his ſubjects enjoy their birth-rights in virtue of this 
charter, than when he degraded himſelf to be a ſubject 


of Rome, He complained of this grant as the greateſt 


affront 
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affront that could be done to his dignity ; yet after all, 
what is there in it that can be ſaid to be injurious to 
the royal authority? For inſtance, that at the death 
of an earl, his eldeſt ſon to enter into poſſeſſion of the 

fief, ſhould pay to the king one hundred marks of filver, 
and a-baron one hundred ſhillings : that none of the 
king's bailiffs ſhould take the horſes belonging to 
peaſants, without paying five-pence a day for each 
horſe? Whoever reads the whole charter through, will 
only find that the rights of mankind have not been 
ſufficiently ſecured :. he will be convinced that the 
commons, who bore the greateſt burden, and rendered 
the greateſt ſervices to the ſtate, had no ſhare in this 
government, which without them could never flouriſh. 
And yet John complained of this as a hardſhip, and 
applied for redreſs to his new ſovereign the pope, 
This pope Innocent III. who had excommunicated 
the king, now proceeded to excommunicate the peers 
of England. This outrageous ſtep ſo provoked the 
peers, that they did the. very ſame thing as the pantiff 
before had done; they offered, in ſhort, the crown of 
England to France, Philip Auguſtus, who had lately 
triumphed over Germany, and was now poſſeſſed of all 
John's demefnes in France, upon ſeeing himſelf in- 
vited to the crown of England, acted like an able 
pa gary : he prevailed on the Engliſh to demand his 
on Louis for their king. In vain did the legates of 
Rome repreſent to Philip that John was a feudatory af 
the holy ſee; Louis having concerted matters privately 
with his father, thus addreſſed himſelf to him in the 
preſence of the legate: © Sir, I am your vaſlal for 
* the fiefs I hold of you in France; but it does not 
© belong to you to determine what concerns the king- 
dom of England; and if you interfere, I ſhall appeal 
* to my peers.” 

After having made this ſpeech, he ſet out for Eng- 
pand, notwithſtanding the public prohibitions of his 
ather, who privately ſupplied him with men and money. 


Innocent III. excommunicated both the father and the 1216 


lon, but to no purpoſe, for the French biſhops declared 
Vol, I. Gen, Hiſt, "MM the 
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compaſs his end. Not one knight was killed in the 
battle, except William Longchamp, who unluckily 
died of a blow on the eye levelled through the viſier of 
his helmet. u 17 1 pie: | 
Among the Germans were reckoned five and twenty 
knights bannerets, and ſeven counts. of the empire, 
priſoners, but not one of them was wounded. 

The emperor Otho loſt the battle, in which 30,000 
Germans were ſaid to have been flain; but the 
number was probably exaggerated. We do not find, 
however, that the king of France made any conqueſt 
on the ſide of Germany after the victory obtained at 
Bouvines; but he acquired a greater influence over his 
vaſlals. f 


The 38 who loſt moſt by this battle was John, 


king of England, whoſe laſt hopes were centered in 
the emperor Otho. This emperor ſoon after, in 1218, 
died in a ſtate of -penitence : it is ſaid, that he uſed to 
order his ſcullions to trample upon him, and to ſuffer 
himſelf to beſcourged by the monks, according to the 
opinion of the princes of that time, who believed that 
by this kind of diſcipline they could atone for the blood 
of ſo many thouſands. £ 

It is not true, as ſo many writers have aſſerted, that 
Philip, on the very day he gained the battle of Bou- 
vines, received alſo the news of another victory ob- 
tained by his ſon Louis VIII. over king John. On 
the contrary, John had been rather ſucceſsful in Poitou; 
but being abandoned by his allies, he concluded a 
truce with Philip, This truce was of great uſe to 
him, for his Engliſh ſubjects were become his moſt 
inveterate enemies, and treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt, becauſe he had made himſelf the vaſſal of 


Rome. The barons compelled him to ſign that famous 
1215 charter, called Magna Charta, or the Charter of the Liberties 


of England. wg 

King John thought himſelf more injured by letting 
his ſubjects enjoy their birth-rights in virtue of this 
charter, than when he degraded himſelf to be a ſubject 


of Rome. He complained of this grant as the greateſt. 
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affront that could be done to his dignity ; yet after all, 
what is there in it that can be ſaid to be injurious to 
the royal authority? For inſtance, that at the death 
of an earl, his eldeſt ſon to enter into poſſeſſion of the 
fief, ſhould pay to the king one hundred marks of filver, 
and a baron one hundred ſhillings: that none of the 
king's bailiffs ſhould take the horſes belonging to 
peaſants, without paying five-pence a day for each 
horſe? Whoever reads the whole charter through, will 
only find that the rights of mankind have not been 
ſufficiently ſecured :. he will be convinced that the 
commons, who bore the greateſt burden, and rendered 
the greateſt ſervices to the ſtate, had no ſhare in this 
government, which without them could never flouriſh. 
And yet John complained of this as a hardſhip, and 
applied for redreſs to his new ſovereign the pope. 

This pope Innocent IIT. who had excommunicated 
the king, now proceeded to excommunicate the peers 
of England. This outrageous ſtep fo provoked the 
peers, that they did the very ſame thing as the pontiff 
before had done ; they offered, in ſhort, the crown of 
England to France, Philip Auguſtus, who had lately 
triumphed over Germany, and was now poſſeſſed of all 
John's demefnes in France, upon ſeeing himſelf in- 
vited to the crown of England, acted like an able 

litician : he prevailed on the Engliſh to demand his 
on Louis for their king. In vain did the legates of 
Rome repreſent to Philip that John was a feudatory of 
the holy ſee; Louis having concerted matters privately 
with his father, thus addreſſed himſelf to him in the 
preſence of the legate: © Sir, I am your vaſlal for 
© the fiefs I hold of you in France; but it does not 
belong to you to determine what concerns the king- 
* dom of England; and if you interfere, I ſhall appeal 
* to my peens.” | | 

After having made this ſpeech, he ſet out for Eng- 
e notwithſtanding the public prohibitions of his 
ather, who privately ſupplied him with men and money. 


Innocent III. excommunicated both the father and the 1216 


ſon, but to no purpoſe, for the French biſhops declared 
Vol. I. Cen. Hiſt. ; 2Z 2 the 
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the excommunication againſt: the father void. It ig 
obſervable however, that they did not dare to invalidate 
that of Louis; which was acknowledging, that the 
pope had a right to excommunicate princes. They 
could not diſpute this power of the pope becauſe they 
aſſumed it themſelves ; but they reſerved to themſelves 
the right of deciding, whether the pope's excommu- 
nication was juſt or not. Princes in thoſe days were 
extremely unhappy, being for ever expoſed to excom- 
munications both at home and at Rome. But the 
people were ſtill more wretched : the anathema fell 
always upon their heads, and by the hard fate of war 
they were impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed. 

- The ſon of Philip Auguſtus was ſolemnly proclaimed 
king in London; yet he did not omit ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to plead his cauſe before the pope. The pontiff 


1216 had the-honour, which the Roman ſenate formerly en- 


joyed, of being the judge of kings: but he died before 
he paſſed his definitive ſentence. | 
John Lackland, wandering from town to town in 
his own country, died about the ſame time, deſerted 
by all the world, in a village of the county of Norfolk. 


A peer of France had formerly conquered England, 


and kept poſſeſſion of it: yet a king of France could 
not keep it. | = 
Louis VIII. after the death of king John, was obliged, 
even while Philip Auguſtus was living, to quit this 
ſame country which had invited him to be their king; 
and inſtead of maintaining himſelf upon the throne, he 
engaged in the cruſade then carrying on againſt the 
Albigenſes, who at that time were ſlaughtered in obe- 
dience to a decree of the ſee of Rome. 
Louis reigned only a ſingle year in England. The 
people in England, who had a liking to Henry, after- 
wards Henry III. obliged Louis to reſtore to that prince 
the crown which he had taken from his father John. 
Thus Louis was only made uſe of by them as a ſcourge 


to chaſtiſe a monarch who had diſpleaſed them. IT he 


pope's legate, who was then in London, dictated the 
terms on which Louis was to quit the kingdom. This 
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legate having excommunicated him for preſuming to 
keep poſſeſſion of the "throne againſt his holineſs's 
decrees, obliged him to do penance for the ſame, by 
paying to the court of Rome a tenth of two years of 
his revenue. His officers were taxed at a twentieth, 
and his chaplains, who had come with him out of 
France, were obliged to go to Rome to aſk abſolution, 
which they did; and were ordered, as a puniſhment, 
to appear at the door of the cathedral church of Paris, 
at the four great feſtivals, barefooted, and in their 
ſhirts, with each a rod in his hand, with which he was 
to be flogged by the canons. We are told that they 
actually performed a part of this penance. 5 
This incredible ſcene was tranſacted in the reign of 
an able and courageous king, Philip Auguſtus, who 
ſuffered this indignity to be put upon his own ſon and 
the nation; ſo that the conqueror of Bouvines could 
not be ſaid to have ended his career with glory. 
Philip left his territories increaſed by the acceſſion of 1223 
| Normandy, Maine, and Poitou; but the reſt of the 
| lands belonging to England were defended by a number 
‚·ͤ ALT > 
In the time of Louis VIII. one part of Guienne 
1 belonged to the French and the other to the Engliſh. 
There happened nothing very remarkable or decifive 
L during the whole of that reign. | 
5 But the will of Louis VIII. made in 1225, well 
. deſerves our attention. He bequeaths an hundred 
pence to each of the two thouſand lazarettos in his 
kingdom. This leprous infection ſeems to have been 
the only fruit the Chriſtians reaped from the cruſades : 
and 1t was without doubt greatly increaſed by the little 
uſe of linen, and by the naſtineſs of the people. The 
name of Lazaretto was not applied indiſcriminately to 
other hoſpitals ; for we find by the ſame will, that the 
king bequeaths a hundred livres current money to two 
hundred hoſpitals. The legacy which this ſame king 
left, of 30,000 livres to his wife, the celebrated queen 
of Caſtile, amounted to 540,000 livres preſent money. 
I often touch upon this ſubje& of the as" 
Zz 2 2 0 
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of money; becauſe I look upon it as the pulſe of the 
ſtate, and the ſureſt way of knowing its ſtrength. For 
example, it is evident that Philip Auguſtus was the 
moſt powerful prince in his time, if independently of the 
Jewels he left behind him, the ſums ſpecified in his will 
amount to near oo, ooo marks of eight ounces, which 
are equivalent to forty-five millions preſent money, 
reckoning the mark at fifty livres. But there muſt be 
ſome miſtake in that will: it is not at all probable 
that a king of France, who had no other revenue than 
from his private demeſnes, could leave fo vaſt a ſum 
behind him. At that time the power of the ſeveral 
kings in Europe conſiſted in leading a great number of 
vaſlals into the field, not in poſſeſſing treaſures ſufficient 
to enſlave them. 1 2110: „ 
This is the proper place to controvert a ſtrange ſtory 
which has been related by all our hiſtorians. They tell 
us, that during the laſt illneſs of Louis VIII. his phy- 
ſicians were of opinion that the uſe of women would be 
the only means of ſaving his life; tha: accordingly, a 
young girl was conveyed into bed to him, but that 
the king chuſing rather to die than commit a mortal 
fin, drove the damſel away. Father Daniel has given 
a copper-plate of this adventure in his hiſtory of 


France, conſidering it as the moſt glorious action of 


that prince. | 
This fable has been applied to ſeveral other mo- 
narchs, and like all the other tales of thoſe times, is 
the pure effect of ignorance. It is now well known 
that the uſe of women is by no means a remedy for 
ſickneſs; and after all, if Louis VIII. could not have 
recoyered by any other means, there was Blanche his 
queen, who was very beautiful, and of courſe able to 
ſave his life. Father Daniel inſiſts that Louis made 
a truly noble exit, by reſiſting his paſſions, and fight- 
ing againſt the heretics. It is true, that a little before 
his death, he went into Languedoc to take poſſeſſion 
of part of the country of Toulouſe, which young 
Amauri, count of Montfort, fon to the uſurper of that 
name, had ſold to him, But can it be ſaid, that 
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buying a country bf a perſon, who had no legal right 
to it, was fighting for the faith? A man of under- 
ſtanding who reads hiſtory, has lirtle elſe to do than to 
refute it. | | yoann 1 : 


A 
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Of the Emperor Frederick 11.—Of bis Quarrels with the 
| Popes. —Of the German Empire. Of the Accaſations 
againſt Frederick 11.—Of the Book de Tribus Impoſto- 


ribus, and of the General Council at Lyons. 


OWARDS the beginning of the thirteeath 
century, while Philip Auguſtus was ftill upon 
the throne z while Louis VIII. was ſtripping John 
Lackland of his dominions ; and when, after the death 
of John and Philip Auguſtus, Louis VIII. was driven. 
out of England, which he left to Henry III. and 
reigned peaceably himfelf in France; all this time, I 
ſay, the cruſades, and the perſecution of the Albi- 
genſes, were exhauſting Europe. The emperor Fre- 
derick II. employed himſelf in! healing the wounds of 
Germany and Italy, which were not well cloſed. The 
quarrel about the imperial crown and the Roman mitre, 
the factions of the Guelfs and Gibelins, and the averſion 
between the Germans and Italians, diſturbed the tran» 
quillity of Europe more than ever. $25 

This Frederick II. ſon of Henry VI. and nephew of 
Philip, enjoyed the empire which his competitor Ortho 
IV. had reſigned before his death. The emperors at 
that time were much more powerful than the kings of 
France; for beſides Swabia, and the other extenfive 
lands which Frederick had in Germany, he was alſo 
poſſeſſed of Naples and Sicily by inheritance. His 


claim to Lombardy was founded on its having been 


lo long in the poſſeſſion of the emperors; but the Italian 
cities being at that time zealous for their liberties, 
were but little diſpoſed to regard the pretenſions of the 
German Cæſars. Germany was in a ftate of anarchy 
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and confuſion, which laſted a conſiderable time. 80 
great was this anarchy, that the nobility reckoned it 
one of their privileges to rob upon the highway in 
their own territories, and to coin falſe money. Fre- 
derick II. obliged them, at the diet of Egra in 1219, 
to ſwear they would ceaſe to exerciſe thoſe privileges: 
and to ſet them an example, he relinquiſhed the right, 
which had been claimed by his predeceſſors, of ſeizing 


on all the effects of biſhops at their deceaſe. A ſpecies 


of rapine which at that time prevailed in every country, 
%%% 7 . | 
The moſt barbarous and ridiculous cuſtoms obtained 
in thoſe days. The great lords had taken it into their 
heads to eſtabliſh a right of prelibation, which conſiſted 
in lying the firſt night with the new married wives of 
their plebeian vaſſals. Biſhops and abbots had alſo 
this right in the quality of free barons, and ſome of 
them made their ſubjects in the laſt century purchaſe 
the renunciation of this extraordinary privilege, which 
prevailed in Scotland; Lombardy, Germany and France. 
Such. were the prevailing manners at the time of the 


cruſades. 


— > = R 


Italy was leſs barbarous, but not leſs unhappy ; the 
quarrels between the church and the empire had 
been productive of the factions of Guelfs and Gibe- 
lins, into which the ſeveral towns and families were 
divided. oj os | 
Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Trevigi, 
Ferrara, and almoſt all the cities of Romania under the 
protection of the pope, had entered into a confederacy 
againſt-the emperor. | 
Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, Parma, Reggio, 
Trent, were of the Imperial party; and a great many 
other towns were divided between the factions of the 
Guelfs and Gibelins *. Thus Italy was become the 
theatre not of one war only, but of a hundred civil 


The Gibelins was the name given to the Imperialiſts. They 
who oppoſed the emperors were called Guelfs, The origin of 
theſe terms is uncertain, - T. | | 
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wars, which by inflaming the minds and paſſions of the 
inhabitants, did not a little tend to accuſtom the newly 
raiſed powers of Italy to poiſoning and aſſaſſinations. 
Frederick II. who was born in Italy, was fond of that 
agreeable country, and could bear neither the climate 
nor the manners of Germany, from whence he had been 
abſent fifteen years. It is evident that his grand deſign 
-- was to reſtore the throne of the Cæſars in Italy. This 
alone might have changed the face of Europe : this was 
the ſecret ſource of all the quarrels between him and 
the popes. He by turns had recourſe to artifice and 
violence, and the holy ſee fought him with the ſame 
arms. 6 a | 
Fonorius III. and Gregory IX. had no other way to 
withſtand him at firſt, than by ſending him to wage 
Var in the Holy Land. Such was the prejudice of tlie 
times, that the emperor was obliged to make a vow 1228 
of performing this expedition, left the people ſhould 
think he was not a Chriſtian, He made this vow 
through policy, and through policy he deferred the 
VOYage. | | 
Gregory IX. excommunicated him according to cuſ- 
tom. Frederick fat out, and while he was making a 
cruſade at Jeruſalem, the pope was raifing a faction 
againſt him at Rome. The emperor after concluding a 
peace with the ſultan, came back to Europe to fight 
againſt the holy ſee. In the diſtrict of Capua he found 
1, his own father-in-law John of Brienne, titular king of 
1 Jeruſalem, at the head of the pope's troops, who wore 
the badge of St. Peter's keys on their ſhoulders. The 
emperor's Gibelins wore the ſign of the croſs; and the 
croſſes ſoon put the keys to flight. 
Gregory IX. had no other reſource left than to in- 
cite Henry king of the Romans, ſon of Frederick II. 
againſt his father, in the ſame manner as Gregory VII. 
Urban II. and Paſchal II. had armed the ſons of 
Henry IV. But Frederick more fortunate than Henry, 1233 
ſeized on his rebellious ſon, cauſed him to be depoſed 
at the famous diet of Mentz, and condemned him to 
perpetual impriſonment, N : 
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It was eaſier for Frederick to obtain the condemna- 
tion of his ſon at a German diet, than to raiſe money and 
troops at that aſſembly for the conqueſt of Italy. He 
was always powerful enough to make 1t the ſeat of war, 
but was never ſufficiently ſo to ſubdue it. The Guelfs, 
who were attached to the popes, and- ſtill more to 
their liberties, were always able to counter-balance the 
power of the Gibelins who adhered to the emperor. 
_ Sardinia was likewiſe a ſubject of diſpute between 
the empire and the church, and conſequently the ſub- 
ject of excommunications. The emperor, in 1138, 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole iſland : and 
then Gregory IX. publicly accuſed Frederick II. of not 
believing in Jeſus Chriſt. We have proofs,” ſaid he 
in his circular letter, dated the iſt of July, 1239, 
that he has publicly declared, how the world has 
« been impoſed upon by three impoſtors, Moles, Jeſus 
< Chriſt and Mahomet. But he places Jeſus Chriſt far 
« beneath the other two; for he ſays, that they lived in 
ec a ſtate of ſplendor, whereas Chriſt was one of the 
t dregs of the people, who preached only to ſuch as 
« himſelf. The emperor, continues he, maintains, 
cc that the one only God, creator of the univerſe, could 
c not be born of a woman, and eſpecially of a 
« virgin.” RE | 
Theſe heavy charges, which had nothing to do with 
Sardinia, did not hinder the emperor from keeping 
poſſeſſion of that iſland. The quarrels between Frede- 
- rick and the holy ſee did not interfere at all with re- 
ligion ; and yet the papes excommunicated that prince, 
publiſhed cruſades againſt him, and depoſed him. A cer- 
tain cardinal, namedJames, who was biſhop of Paleſtine, 
brought letters with him into France from this pope 
Gregory to the young king Louis IX. whereby his ho- 
lineſs having depoſed Frederick II. by his own autho- 
rity, transferred the imperial diadem to Robert count 
of Artois, brother of the French king. He had pitched 
vpon a wrong time for this embaſſy, for France and 
England were then at war, and the French barons 
were up in arms in the minority of Louis. They are 
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ſaid to have given for anſwer, that the brother of a 
king of France had no need of the empire, and that 
the pope had leſs religion than Frederick II. Such an 
anſwer is too improbable to be true. OE" 
Nothing can give us a clearer idea of the manners and 
cuſtoms of that time, than a relation of what paſſed 
in regard to this propoſal of the pope. | | 
He addreſſed himſelf in theſe words to the monks of 
the abbey of Citeaux, whither he knew that St. Louis 
was going in pilgrimage, in company with his mother: 
“ Conjure the king to take the pope under his pro- 


e tection againſt that ſon of Satan, Frederick: It will 


e be right for him to receive me into his kingdom, as 
e Alexander III. was ſhelteted there from the perſecu- 
6 tion of Frederick I. and St. Thomas of Canterbury 
from that of Henry II. king of England.” 

The king accordingly went to Citeaux, where he 


was received by five hundred monks, who conducted 


him to the choir. There they all kneeled down before 
him, and with their hands joined begged of him to 
permit the pope to come into France. Louis placed 
himſelf in the ſame kneeling poſture before the monks, 
and promiſed them that he would defend the church ; 
but he told them alſo in plain terms, that he could not 
receive the pope into his dominions without the con- 
ſent of the barons of the kingdom, by whoſe advice a 
king of France ought to be directed. Gregory died; 
but the ſpirit of Rome is immortal. Innocent IV. who 
had been Frederick's friend, while cardinal, became 
his enemy of courſe, when raiſed to the pontificate. 
He deemed it neceſſary to weaken the imperial power 
at any rate, and to repair the miſtake committed by 
John XII. in calling the Germans into Italy. 

Innocent IV. after ſeveral fruitleſs negociations, 


aſſembled the famous council of Lyons, concerning 1254 


which the following inſcription is ſtill preſerved in the 


Vatican library: The thirteenth general council, and the 


firſt of Lyons; © Frederick II. is there declared an enemy to the 
church, and deprived of the imperial crowns. 
Vor. J. Gen, Hiſt.  Aaa It 
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It ſeems to have been a very bold ſtep to depoſe an 
emperor in an imperial city; but Lyons at that time 
was under the protection of France; and its archbiſhops 
had uſurped the prerogatives of ſovereignty. Fre- 

xrick II. did not neglect to ſend ambaſſadors to de- 
fend his cavſe at this council, where he was to be pub- 
licly accuſed. 

The pope, who had ſet himſelf up as judge at the 
head of this council, acted alſo the part of his own ad- 
vocate ; and after having ſtrongly inſiſted on his right 
to the temporalities of Naples and Sicily, and to the 
patrimony of the counteſs Matilda, he charged Fre- 
derick with having made a peace with the Maho- 
metans; with having had Mahometan concubines ; 
with not believing in Jeſus Chriſt, and, in a word, 


with being a heretic. But how is1t poſſible to be a 


heretic and an infidel at the ſame time? And how came 
they to repeat ſuch accuſations ſo often in thoſe days? 
The popes John XII. Stephen VIII. and the emperors 
Frederick I. Frederick II. the chancellor des Vignes, 
Manfred the uſurper of Naples, and a great many more 
were charged with the ſame crime. The emperor's am- 
baſſadors harangued in his defence with great ſpirit and 


reſolution, and accuſed the pope in their turn of having 


been guilty of uſury and rapine. There were alſo am- 
baſſadors at this council from France and England: the 
latter complained as heavily of the pope, as the pope 
had done to the emperor. © You receive, ſaid they, by 
e the means of your Italian emiffaries, above 60,000 
« marks yearly out of the kingdom of England ; you 
c“ have lately ſent us a legate, who has given away all 
c the church livings to Italians. He raiſes exceſſive 
ce taxes upon all the religious houſes, and excommuni- 


ce cates every body that complains of his extortions. 


«« Let theſe grievances be therefore immediately re- 
c dreſſed, for we will no longer bear with them.” 
The pope bluſhed, and made no anſwer, but pro- 


ceeded to pronounce ſentence againſt the emperor, by 
which he deprived him of his crown. It is very re- 


markable, that he pronounced this ſentence, not, ſaid 
| he, 
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he, with the approbation, but in the preſence of the 
council. All the fathers held lighted tapers in their 
hands while the pope pronounced the ſentence, and then 
extinguiſhed them. One party ſigned the decree, and 


the reſt went out, giving vent to their groans. 


We muſt not omit to mention, that in this council 


| the pope demanded a ſubſidy from all the eccleſiaſtics. 


All of them preſerved a profound ſilence; not one of 
them ventured to ſpeak either to approve or reject the- 
propoſal, except an Engliſhman, named Meopham, who 
was dean of Lincoln. This man had the courage to 
tell the pope that too much had been extorted from the 
church already. The pontiff immediately, degraded 
Meopham by his own authority alone, and all the reſt 
of the clergy were ſilent. Innocent IV. therefore 
ſpoke and acted as the ſovereign of the church, and 
was ſuffered ſo to do. | 

Frederick II. however, did not allow the biſhop of 
Rome to be the ſovereign of kings. That empeor was 
then at Turin, which did not yet belong to the houſe 
of Savoy, being a fief of the empire, governed by the 
marquis of Suza. He called for his ſtrong box, which 
was brought to him, and then he took out the imperial 
crown, ſaying, Neither the pope nor his council 
© have been able to take this from me, and before they 
*« ſtrip me of it, much blood ſhall be ſpilt.“ He did 
not fail firſt to write to all the princes of Germany and 
Europe, by the pen of his celebrated chancellor Peter 
des Vignes, who was accuſed of having compoſed the 
book de Tribus Impoſtoribus, or the Three Impoſtors. © I am 
«* not the firſt, ſays he in his letters, whom the clergy 
* have treated ſo unworthily, and I ſhall not be the 
“ laſt : but you are the cauſe of it by obeying theſe 


„ hypocrites, whoſe ambition, you are ſenſible, is 


* boundleſs. How many infamous actions, ſhocking 
* to modeſty, might you, if you were diſpoſed to it, 
* diſcover in the court of Rome? While they are 
abandoned to the vices of the age, and intoxicated 
with pleaſure, the greatneſs of their riches ſtifles in 
their minds all ſenſe of religion, It will therefore 
Aa a 2 De 


cc 
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ebe a work of charity to deprive them of theſe per- 
ec nicious treaſures that are their ruin, and to this end 
s jt is your duty to labour with me, &c.” 

In the mean time, the pope having declared the em- 
pire vacant, wrote to ſeven princes or biſhops, who 
were the dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, Auſtria and Bra- 
bant, and the archbiſhops of Saltzbourg, Cologne and 
Mentz. This has given riſe to a belief, that ſeven 
electors were then ſolemnly eſtabliſhed : but the other 
princes of the empire, and the other biſhops, alſo laid 
claim to the ſame right. . | 

The emperors and popes thus mutually endeavoured 
to depoſe each other, and their grand policy conſiſted 
in exciting civil wars. 

Conrad, the ſon of Frederick II. had been already 
elected king of the Romans in Germany; but in order 
to pleaſe the pope, it was neceſſary to chuſe another 
emperor. This new Cæſar was neither elected by the 
dukes of Saxony, Brabant, Bavaria or Auſtria, nor by 
any of the princes of the empire: but by the biſhops of 

. Straſbourg, Wurtſbourg, Spires and Metz, with thoſe 
of Mentz, Cologne and Treves ; who made choice of 
the landgrave of Thuringia, ſtiled King of the Prieſts. 

What a ſtrange kind of a Roman emperor was this 
landgrave, who received the crown only from a few 
biſhops of his own country! The pope cauſed the cru- 
ſade to be renewed againſt Frederick; and it was pro- 
claimed by the preaching friars, now called Domini- 
cans, and the friars minors, called the Cordeliers or 
Franciſcans ; for this new militia of the popes was now 
beginning to be eſtabliſhed in Europe. The holy ſee 
did not confine itſelf however to theſe meaſures; for 
the pope carried on conſpiracies againſt the life of an 
emperor, who had the boldneſs to oppoſe councils, 
monks and cruſades; at leaſt, the emperor com- 
plained, that the pope had hired aſſaſſins to murder 
him, and the pope returned no anſwer to theſe com- 
plaints. | : 

The ſame prelates, who had taken the liberty to 


make a Cæſar, raiſed up another after the death of 


their 
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their Thuringian, and this was a count of Holland. 
The prentenſions of Germany to the Roman empire 
only ſerved to tear it in pieces: for theſe biſhops, 
who elected emperors, quarrelled amongſt themſelves, 
and their count of Holland was killed in the civil war. 
Frederick II. had to ſtruggle with the popes from 
the extremity of Sicily, even to that of Germany. It 1249 
is ſaid, that being in Apulia, he diſcovered that his 
phyſician had been tempted by pope Innocent IV. ta 
oiſon him. The fact however, appears to me to be 
doubtful ; but the doubts raiſed by hiſtory, are ſuffi- 
cient to convince us of the iniquity of thoſe times. 
Frederick ſeeing with horror that it was impoſlible 
to truſt his life to Chriſtians, was obliged to hs Ma- 
hometans for his guard ; and yet we are told, that 
even theſe could not ſecure him from the reſentment of 
Manfred, one of his baſtards, who ſtrangled him in 
his laſt illneſs. This aſſertion likewiſe is probably falſe. 
It is certain however, that this great and unhappy em- 
J peror, who was king of Sicily from his cradle, havin 
worn for thirty-eight years the empty crown of Jeru- 
f ſalem, and that of the Cæſars fifty-four, (having been 1250 
proclaimed king of the Romans in 1196) died in his 


$ fifty-ſeventh year, in the kingdom of Naples, and left 

” the world in as great confuſion at his death as it was 4 
p at his birth. Notwithſtanding ſuch a multitude of ik 
* troubles, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily were FI 
i- civilized and embelliſhed through his care. He built 1 
or towns, founded univerſities, and in ſome meaſure re- 11 
W vived a taſte for literature, The Italian language, 10 
ee which is a compound of the Roman and Latin tongues, 7 
or was beginning to be formed about that time. There 1 
an are ſome verſes of Frederick II. extant in that lan- | 1 
Is, guage. But the difficulties he underwent, were as pre- . 
m- judicial to learning, as to his political deſigns. =_ 
ler From the death of Frederick II. to the year 1268, 
m- Germany was without a head; but not in the ſame 

manner as Greece had been, or ancient Gaul, or ancient 
to Germany, or Italy, before it ſubmitted to the Romans: 
of for Germany was neither a republic, nor a country di- 


leir 0 vided 
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vided among many ſovereigns, but a body without a 
head, whoſe members tore each other 1n pieces. 
This was a fine opportunity for the popes; but they 
were ſo far from taking advantage of it, that they loſt 
Breſcia, Cremona, Mantua, and ſeveral ſmall cities, 
A warlike pope was then wanting to recover them; but 
Rome had ſeldom a pope of this character. They in- 
deed made the world tremble with their bulls, and gave 
3 away kingdoms upon parchment. (The pope, in 124), 
proclaimed, by his own authority, Haquin, king of Nor- 
Way, declaring him to be lawfully begotten, though 
he was born a baſtard 9 he was crowned by the pope's 
legate, who received of him a tribute of 15,000 marks 
' from the churches of Norway, which was, perhaps, 

half of the current money of ſo poor a country. 


1251 The ſame pope Innocent IV. alſo created one Man- 


dog, king of Lithuania; but he was only a king de- 
pending on Rome. Me receive, ſaid he in a bull dated 
the 15th of July, 1251, his new kingdom of Lithuania, as 
the right and property of St. Peter, taking you under our pro- 
zeftion, you, your wife, and children, This was in ſome 


meaſure imitating the grandeur of the ancient ſenate of 


Rome, who granted titles of kings and tetrarchs. Yet 
Lithuania was not then a kingdom; it did not even em- 
brace Chriſtianity till above a century after. 

The popes therefore aſſumed the ſtile of maſters of 
the world, and yet could not act as maſters at home: 
it coſt them only paper to diſpoſe of kingdoms and 


ſtates, but it was only by dint of intrigues they were 


able to recover a village near Mantua or Ferrara. If 
we now take a 'general view of the ſtate of Europe at 
that time, we ſhall find Germany and Italy rent in 
pieces, France ſtill weak, and Spain divided between 
the Chriſtians and Muſſulmen, the latter having been 
entirely driven out of Italy ; England began to ſtruggle 
with its kings for liberty ; feudal tenures every where 
eſtabliſhed ; chivalry in faſhion, prielts become princes 
and warriors, and the principles of government almoſt 
wholly different from thoſe which animate Europe at 
| preſent, 915 
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All the countries under the Roman communion, ſeem- 
ed to form one great republic, of which the emperor 
and the pope wanted to be the head: and this repub- 
lic, though divided, agreed for+a long time in the 
project of the cruſades, which gave riſe to ſo great a 
variety of great and infamous actions, and produced 
new kingdoms, new eſtabliſhments, new misfortunes, 
and in a word more unhappineſs than glory. - 


CH AP. HM 


Of the Eaſt at the Time of the Cruſades, and of the State of 


Paleſtine. 


ELIGIONS always laſt longer than empires. 
Mahometaniſm continued to flouriſh although 
the empire of the caliphs was deſtroyed by the Tur- 
comans. We fatigue ourſelves to no purpoſe, in order 
to ſearch into the origin of theſe Turks, ſince it is the 
lame as that of all conquering nations; all of whom 
were orignally ſavages and ſubfiſted by rapine. The 
Turks, formerly inhabited a country beyond mount 
Taurus and the Immaus, and at a great diſtance, it is 
ſaid, from the river Araxes : they were comprehended 
amongſt thoſe Tartars, who by the ancients were called. 
Scythians. This vaſt continent of Tartary, which is 
tour, times larger than all Europe, has never been inha- 
bited by any but barbarians: and their antiquities 
have perhaps no better claim to be made the ſubjects 
of a regular hiſtory than the wolves and tygers of their 
country. Theſe northern nations have in all ages made 
their incurſions towards the ſouth. In the eleventh 
century they ſpread themſelves on the ſide of Muſcovy, 
and along the banks of the Caſpian and Black Sea. The 
Arabians under the firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet had ſub- 
dued almoſt all Aſia Minor, Syria, and Perſia ; and the 
Turcomans came at length and ſubdued the Arabians. 
A caliph of the dynaſty of the Abaſſides, named Mo- 
taſſem, ſon of the great Almamon, and grandſon 8 a 
Tp : tne 
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the celebrated Aaron-al-Rachild, like them a protector 
of the arts, and cotemporary te Louis the Weak, laid 
the firſt foundation of the ſtructure, by which his ſuc- 
ceſſors at length were cruſhed. He called in Turkiſh 
ſoldiers for his guard: and never was there a ſtronger 
inſtance of the danger from foreign troops. Five or fix 
hundred Turks in Motaſſem's pay, laid the foundation 
of the Ottoman power, which has ſwallowed up all 
other governments from the banks of the Euphrates to 
the further end of Greece, and which in our memory 
laid fiege to Vienna. Theſe Turkiſh guards having 
been gradually augmented, at Jength proved fatal to 
their maſters. A new ſucceſſion of Turks arrived, who 
took advantage of the civil wars that had been occaſion- 
ed by the caliphat. The caliphs of the dynaſty of the 
Abaſſides of Bagdat, were ſoon deprived of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, by the caliphs of the dynaſty of 
the Fatimites: and both the Fatimites land the Abaſ- 
ſides were ſtripped by the Turks. 

Togrul Beg, or Ortogrul Beg, from whom the Ot- 
toman line is ſaid to deſcend, entered Bagdat in the 
ſame manner almoſt as ſeveral emperors entered Rome. 
He made himſelf maſter of the city and of the caliph's 
perſon, while he proſtrated himſelf at his feet. He 
conducted the caliph Caiem to his palace, holding his 
mule by the bridle : but he was either more artful or 
more fortunate than the German emperors at Rome; 
for he eſtabliſhed his own power, and left the caliphs 
no more than the care of beginning prayers at the 
moſque on Fridays, and the honour of granting the in- 
veſtiture to every Mahometan tyrant that erected a ſo- 
vereignty. | 
' It is worthy of obſervation, that as the Turcomans 
imitated the Franks, Normans, and Goths, in their 
irruptions, they imitated them likewiſe in fubmitting 
to the laws, the manners and religion of the conquered. 
Other Tartars behaved in the ſame manner to the Chi- 
neſe; an advantage which all polite nations, though 
never ſo weak, ought to have over barbarians, though 


never ſo ſtrong. + 
1 Thus 
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Thus the caliphs became. only the chiefs of religion, 
like the Dairi, who is the high prieſt of Japan, and 
who in reality is ſubject to the Cuboſama, though he 
commands him in appearance; or like the ſheriff of 
Mecca who ftiles the ſultan of Turky his vicar; or in 
ſhort, like the popes under the kings of Lombardy. Tam 
not making a compariſon however between the Mahome- 
tan and Chriſtian religions; I am only comparing the re- 
volutions. I cannot help remarking that the caliphs were 
the moſt potent ſovereigns in the Eaſt, at the time 
when the Roman pontiffs were nothing. The caliphat 
is ſunk for ever; but the popes are infenfibly become 
great ſovereigns, ſettled in their dominions, reſpected 
by their neighbours, and have embelliſhed Rome ſo as 
to make it the fineſt city in the world. 

Therefore at the time of the firſt cruſade there was 
at Bagdat a caliph who gave inveſtitures, and a Turkiſh 
ſulran who had the real ſovereignty. Several other 
Turkiſh, and ſome Arabian uſurpers were diſperſed 
in Perſia, Arabia, and Afia Minor. They were all divid- 
ed, and from theſe diviſions the cruſaders might have 
expected ſucceſs. But they were all armed, and upon 
their own ground; a circumſtance which gave them a 
conſiderable advantage. aj 
The empire of Conſtantinople till ſubſiſted, for all 
its princes had not been unworthy of the throne, Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenitus, the ſon of Leo the Philoſo- 
pher, and who was himſelf a philoſopher, diſtinguiſhed 
his reign, as his father had done, by contributing to 
the felicity of his people; and though the government 
fell into contempt under Romanus the ſon of Conſtan- 
tine, it regained its reſpe& and influence under Ni- 
cephorus Phocas, who recovered Candia in the year 
961, before he became emperor. He was aſſaſſinated 
however by John Zimiſces; who notwithſtanding his 
having ſtained the palace with blood, and his adding 
hypocriſy to his guilt, defended the empire againſt the 
Turks and Bulgarians. But in the reign of Michael 
Paphloganatus the empire was deprived of Sicily, ahd 
under Romanus Diogenes it loſt almoſt all that remained 
Ver, I. Gen. Hiſt. Bbb 1 
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1 ept the province of Pontus. That 
mots: tg 7 Tar now Sled Turcomania, fell ſoon 
Mind into the hands of Solyman the Turk ; who, * 
ready maſter of the greateſt part of Aſia n : 42 
bliſhed the ſeat of his dominion at Nicea, and 118 
thence threatened Conſtantinople, at the very time the 
mmencing. 

. 8 empire 3 on the ſide of the 
Turks, was then almoſt confined to the as ee 
but it ſtill extended through all Greece, 171 * 
Thrace, Illyrica, Epirus; and even the iſle o w la 
was included in it. Continual, though always unſuc- 
ceſsful wars againſt the TY r * 
| e amongſt the Geeks. ; 

* ike, who ab unwilling to ſubmit to the 1 
tan yoke, retired into the Imperial city, Which by tha 
means was enriched with the ſpoils of the 3 
In ſhort, notwithſtanding ſo many loſſes, notwit ji - 
ing the vices and revolutions in the government, | . 
city, declining indeed, but immenſe, populous, 55 * 
and voluptuous, ſtill conſidered itſelf as the - 
the world. The inhabitants called themſelves ae 
and not Greeks; their ſtate was the Roman 1 580 
and the people in the Weſt, whom they called as 
were in their opinion barbarians, who had revolte 

hem. | | 

eſo was then, what it is at preſent, the 2 
of all the inhabited countries in Afia, _ 100 9 
diſtrict, which is about forty-five leagues in eng a 
and from thirty to thirty-five in breadth, is e ' 
covered with barren rocks, on which there 3 
handful of earth. If this little province was cu oe 
we might compare it to Switzerland. The river 2 
which in the middle of its courſe is not above * 
feet wide, reſembles the Aar, which flows . 
valley leſs barren than the reſt of Switzerland: 


the ſea of Tiberias is not comparable to the lake of 


1 however, 

a. The moſt intelligent travellers, 

. carefully viſited both eee fed we 

leſtine, all agree in giving the preference to the to 1 
| wo, 
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It is indeed probable that Judea was anciently better 
cultivated, when it was poſſeſſed by the Jews; for they 
were obliged to ſpread a little earth over the rocks, in 
order to plant their vines; and this ſmall quantity of 
earth, mixed with the ſhivers of the rocks, was ſup- 
ported by low walls, the remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen in many places. | 

All the country to the ſouthward, towards the Me- 
diterranean. ſea and Egypt, conſiſts of ſandy deſerts, 
and from Eſiongaber to the Red Sea, abounds with 
hideous mountains. Theſe rocks and. ſands, which are 
now inhabited by a ſet of Arabian freebooters, were 57 aw 
the ancient country of the Jews. They afterwards 
extended themſelves a little northward into Arabia 
Petræa. The little country of Jericho, which they 
invaded, was one of the beſt they poſſeſſed ; the ſoil 
of Jeruſalem being much more dry and parched, and 
not having the advantage of being ſituated on a river. 
There is but very little paſturage in this country, ſo 
that the inhabitants not being able to find food for 
horſes, are obliged to make uſe of aſſes as their only 
beaſts of carriage. Their oxen are very poor, but 
ſheep thrive a little better; they have olive trees in 
ſome places, which produce tolerable fruit. There are 


likewiſe ſome palm trees here and there; and this 2 


country, which the Jews made habitable after infinite 
pains and labour, when their unhappy condition al- 
lowed them to do it, was to them a paradiſe, in | 
compariſon with the deſerts of Sina, Param, and 
Cades Barne. ALL 9%, | ah 

St. Jerome, who lived: ſo long in Bethlehem, ac- 


| knowledges, that they were troubled with continual 


droughts in that barren, rocky, and ſandy country, 
where it ſeldom rains, and where there are no ſprings h 
or fountains; the want of which the natives are 
obliged to ſupply by vaſt ciſterns, at a prodigious 
expence. 

Paleſtine, notwithſtanding all this care of the He- 
brews, was never able to ſubſiſt its inhabitants; and 


B b b 2 therefore, * 


& | 
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therefore, as the thirteen cantons ſend out the fuper- 
fluity of their people to ſerve in the armies of thoſe 
princes who are capable of paying them, the Jews all 
went abroad to follow the trade of brokers in different 
parts of Aſia and Africa, Scarcely was, Alexandria built, 
when they ſettled there. The trading Jews ſeldom 
reſided at Jeruſalem; and I queſtion whether, in the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate of that ſmall. kingdom, any of 
its inhabitants were ſo wealthy as many of the Jews 
are at preſent at Amſterdam, the Hague, London, and 
Conſtantinople. 

When Omar, one of the firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 


© ſeized on the fertile country of Syria, he took Pa- 


leſtine; and as Jeruſalem, in the opinion of the Ma- 
hometans, is a holy city, he entered into it covered 
with ſackcloth, in the habit of a penitent, and without 
exacting the tax of thirteen drachms for every inha- 
bitant, as the pontiff had directed. This is what is 
related by Nicetas Coniates. Omar likewiſe enriched 
Jeruſalem with a magnificent moſque of marble covered 
with lead, and adorned within by a prodigious number 
of ſilver lamps, among which there were many of pure 
gold. When the Turks, who were already Maho- 


metans, made themſelves maſters afterwards of this 


place, in 1055, they. paid a reſpect to the moſque, 
and the town continued to be peopled by ſeven or 
eight thouſand inhabitants. Theſe were as many as 
its incloſure could hold, and the adjacent territory 
could well. maintain. They had no other means of 
growing rich than by the pilgrimages of Chriſtians and 
Mahometans: the latter went to viſit. the moſque, and 
the former the place in which it is pretended that 
Jeſus Chriſt was interred. They all paid a ſmall ac- 
knowledgment to the Turkiſh emir, who reſided in the 
town, and. to a few Imans, who ſubſiſted by the 
curiolity of pilgrims. | 


CHAP 
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CH A P. LAW 
Of the Firſt Cruſade, to the taking of Jeruſalem. =. 


UCH was the ſtate of Aſia Minor, when a pilgrim 
of Amiens gave rife to the cruſades: he had then 
no other name beſides Coucoupetre, or Cucupietre, as 
we are told by the daughter of the emperor Comnenus, 
who ſaw this hermit at Conſtantinople; but he is known 
to us by the name of Peter the Hermit. This Picard, 
who had been on a pilgrimage to. Jeruſalem, firſt in- 
duced; the nations of this weſtern world to carry their 
arms into the Eaſt, and occaſioned millions of Eu- 
ropeans to periſh in Aſia. Thus it is with the great 
events of this world, which often ariſe from the moſt 
trifling cauſes. Peter had complained bitterly to the 


biſhop, who reſided in the country, with the title of 


patriarch of Jeruſalem, of the troubles and exactions 
to which the pilgrims. were expoſed. There was no 
want of revelations. on this occaſion. William of Tyre 
aſſures us, that Jeſus Chriſt appeared: to the hermit, 
and ſaid! to him, I will be with thee, for it is time 
to aſſiſt my ſervants.” At his return to Rome he 


deſcribed theſe things in ſuch pathetic terms, and in 


ſuch lively colours, that pope Urban II. thought him a 
proper perſon to ſecond the grand deiign the popes had, 
for a long time formed of arming Chriſtianity againſt 
Mahometaniſm; he therefore ſent Peter from province 


to province, to communicate, by the force of his ſtrong 


imagination, the warmth of his ſentiments, and to ſow 
the ſeeds of enthuſiaſm. | | 


Soon after Urban II. held a council in the open 


x 


fields near Placentia, at which were preſent above 1094 


thirty thouſand ſeculars, beſides. eccleſiaſtics. There: 
they propoſed the manner of avenging the Chriſtian, 
cauſe. Alexis Comnenus, the Grecian emperor, and 
father of that princeſs who wrote the hiſtory of her- 
times, ſent ambaſſadors to this council to requeſt ſome 
aſſiſtance agaiſt che Muſſulmen; but he had no room. 

| to 
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to expect it, either from the pope or the Italians. The 
' Normans had then taken Naples and Sicily from the 
Greeks; and as the pope deſired at leaſt to be lord 
paramount of theſe kingdoms, and was - moreover the 
rival of the Greek church, he neceſſarily became 
the declared enemy of the eaſtern emperors, as he 
was the private foe of the emperors of the Weſt, 
conſequently he was ſo far from ſuccouring the Greeks, 
that he deſired to have all the Eaſt ſubje& to the 
— oS 27 | 
All thoſe who aſſiſted at the council of Placentia 
applauded the project of invading Paleſtine, but not 
one of them actually embraced it. The principal 
Italian lords had too much buſineſs of their own to 
manage at home, and would not leave a delightful 
country, in order to go and fight on the borders of 
Arabia Petrza. * of | 
1095 Another council was therefore held at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, where the pope made a ſpeech in the 
market place. In Italy, the people had wept over the 
calamities of the Chriſtians of Aſia, but in France 
they were diſpoſed to take up arms. This country was 
peopled by a great number of new lords, who were 
reſtleſs, independent, fond of a life of war and diſſi- 
pation, for the moſt part plunged in crimes that are 
the natural attendants of debauchery, and in an 1g- 
norance equal to their guilt: but the pope propoſed 
to grant them the remiſſion of all their ſins, and to 
open to them the gates of heaven, only impoſing on 
them as a penance, the gratification of their predomt- 
nant paſſion for plunder. They therefore took up the 
croſs with a ſpirit of emulation; and then the churches 
and cloiſters bought at a low rate many of the eſtates 
of the lords, who imagined that a little money and 
their arms were ſufficient to enable them to conquer 
kingdoms in Aſia. Thus for example, Godfrey of 
Bovillon, duke of Brabant, fold his eſtate of Bouillon 
to the chapter of Liege, and Stenay to the biſhop of 
2 Verdun; Baldwin, Godfrey's brother, likewiſe fold to 
2 the ſame biſhop the little he poſſeſſed jn that country. 


The 
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The meaneſt-lords of manors ſet out at their own ex- 
pence, and the poor gentlemen followed them as ſquires. 
The diviſion of the ſpoil was to be proportioned to the 
rank and expences of the cruſaders. This became a 
great ſource of diſputes, but it was likewiſe a great 
incentive to the expedition. Religion, avarice, and 
a reſtleſſneſs of diſpoſition, all tended to promote theſe 
migrations. They inliſted an infinite number of in- 
fantry and horſemen under a thouſand different ban- 
ners. This crowd of cruſaders appointed their ren- 
dezvous at Conſtantinople... Monks, women, merchants, 
victuallers, mechanics, all ſet out, imagining that they 
ſhould find none on the road but Chriſtians, who would 
gain indulgences by furniſhing them with ſubſiſtence. 
Above eighty thouſand of theſe vagabonds ranged 
themſelves under the ſtandard of Coucoupetre, whom I 
ſhall from henceforward call Peter the Hermit, who 
walked at the head of the army with - ſandals on his 
feet, and a rope tied round his waiſt. A new ſpecies 
of vanity ! | 

Antiquity had never beheld an inſtance of emigrations 
from one part of the world to another, ſet on foot by 
religious enthuſiaſm. This epidemic madneſs now 
made its appearance for the firſt time, in order that 
there might be no ſcourge with which mankind had not 
been afflicted. 

The firſt exploit of this hermit, was his beſieging a 
Chriſtian city in Hungary, called Malavilla, becauſe its 
inhabitants had refuſed to ſuppy with proviſions theſe 
ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, who, notwithſtanding the 
ſanctity of their enterprize, behaved like a band of 
highway robbers. The city being taken by ſtorm, was 
pillaged, and all its inhabitams maſſacred. The 
hermit was then no longer maſter of his cruſaders, 
who were intoxicated with the thirſt of plunder. One 
of Peter's lieutenants, called Gautier ſans argent, or 
lack money, who commanded half his forces, behaved 
in the ſame manner in Bulgaria; but the country 
uniting to oppoſe theſe banditti, the greateſt part of 
them were cut off, and the hgrmit at length e 

before 
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before | Conſtantinople with twenty thouſand perſons 
dying with hunger. 

AGerman preacher, named Godeſcaldus, who wanted 
to act in the ſame manner, met with ſtill worſe treat- 
ment. For as foon as he arrived with his diſciples 
in that ſame Hungary, where his predeceſſors had 
committed ſuch exceffes, the red croſs they wore was 
like a fignal, at the fight of which they were all 

-maſſacred. 


Another horde of theſe adventurers, compoſed of 


above two hundred thouſand perſons, women, prieſts, 
ſcholars, and peaſants, imagining, that they were going 


to defend Jeſus Chriſt, thought that they ought to 


exterminate all the Jews wherever they found them, 
There were great numbers of theſe on the frontiers of 
France, and the trade of the kingdom was all in their 
hands ; theſe Chriſtians therefore, in order to execute 
the vengeance of heaven, put all thoſe unhappy per- 
ſons to the ſword : never was there ſince the time of 
Adrian ſo great a maſſacre of the people of that nation, 
who were exterminated at Verdun, Spires, Worms, 
Cologne, and Mentz; and many killed themſelves 
after having 4 open the bellies of their wives to 
w er their falling into the hands of thoſe barbarians. 
ungary, however, was the grave of this third army 

of cruſaders. | 
The hermit, Peter, found before Conſtantinople 
other Italian and German vagabonds who joined him, 
and ravaged all the country round the city. The em- 
peror Alexis Comnenus, who reigned at that time, 
was certainly a prince of great wiſdom and modera- 
tion; ſince he contented himſelf with getting rid, as 
ſoon as he was able, of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, by 
furniſhing them with veſſels to tranſport them to the 
other fide of the Boſphorus. The general Peter at 
length ſaw himſelf at the head of a Chriſtian army 
within reach of the Muſſulmen ; but Solyman, ſultan 
of, Nicea, fell with his diſciplined Turks on this diſ- 
perſed multitude ; and Gautier ſans argent, with many 
of the poor nobility, were ſlain. The hermit, how- 
; ever, 
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ever, returned to Conſtantinople, where he was re- 
garded as a fanatic, who had inliſted a multitude of 
mad men for his followers, LOFTS 

All the chiefs of the cruſades did not act in the ſame 
manner. Some of them who had been accuſtomed to 
command, had more policy and leſs enthuſiaſm than 
Peter, and were at the head of troops that were a little 
better diſciplined. Godfrey of Bouillon marched at 
the head of 70,000 foot and 10,000 cavalry, armed 
cap-a-pee, under the banners of many lords, who ranged 
themſelves under his ſtandard. * | 

In the mean time Hugh, brother to Philip I. king 


of France marched through Italy, with gr 3 for 


who had joined him, in order to ſeek his fortung ; for 
almoft the whole he poſſeſſed was his title of brether'to 
a king, who himfelf was not very powerful. But what 
appears more ſtrange is, that Robert duke of Norman- 
dy, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror of England, 
left his duchy, in which he was ſcarcely eſtabliſhed ; 
and after being driven out of England by his younger 
brother, William Rufus, mortgaged Normandy to him, 
to raiſe money to defray the expence of this armament. . 
Hiſtorians ſpeak of him as a voluptuous and ſuperſti- 
tious prince; and theſe two qualities, which proceed 
from the weakneſs of the underſtanding, ſeem to have 
prompted him to this expedition. 

Old Raymond, count of Toulouſe, who poſſeſſed Lan- 
guedoc and a part of Provence, and who had already 
tought againſt the Muſſulmen in Spain, did not find either 
in his age, or in the intereſts of his country, reaſons ſuffi- 
cient to make him ſuppreſs the ardent defire he felt for 
going into Paleſtine. He is ſaid to have been one of the 
firſt who took up arms, and to have paſſed the Alps at 
the head of near an hundred thouſand men : but he 
did not foreſee that a cruſade would very ſoon be 
preached up againſt his own family. 

The ml politic of all theſe cruſaders, and perhaps 
the only politician among them, was Bohemond, the 
ſon of Robert Guiſcard, the conqueror of Sicily. The 
whole of this Norman family, on its being tranſplanted. 

Vo“. I. Gen, Hiſt, Ccc into 
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into Italy, ſought to aggrandize themſelves ſometimes. 
at the expence of the pope, and at others on the ruins 
of the Grecian empire. This Bohemond had himſelf 
for a long time maintained a war againſt the emperor 
Alexis, in Epirus and Greece; and having no other 
inheritance, beſides the petty principality of Tarentum, 
and his own courage, he took the advantage of the 
epidemical enthuſiaſm of Europe, to aſſemble under his 
banner ten thouſand horſemen well armed, and ſome 
infantry, with which he might conquer a few provinces 
either from the Chriſtians or Mahometans. 
The princeſs Anna Comnena obſerves, that her father 
was alarmed at theſe prodigious emigrations, which 
ruſhed into his country. © One would have imagined, 
C fays ſhe, that all Europe, torn up from its founda- 
ce tions, was going to fall upon Aſia.” But what 
would have been the fate of that country, if the three 
hundred thouſand men who followed the hermit Peter, 
and Godeſcaldus had not been cut off on their journey ? 
It. was propoſed to the pope to put himſelf at the 


head of thoſe immenſe armies that were ſtill left; and 


indeed this was the only method of arriving at univer- 
ſal monarchy, which was then the principal view of the 
court of Rome: but this enterprize required the 
geil of a Mahomet, or an Alexander. The difficulties 

were great, and Urban ſaw nothing but difficulties. 
Gregory VII. had long before conceived the project 
of the cruſades. He had been deſirous of arming the 
weſtern againſt the eaſtern empire, and was ambitious 
of ruling over the Greek church as well as the Latin. 
If his views had been completed the popes would then 
have ſeen the two empires fubmitted to their laws. 
But in the time of Gregary VII. theſe ideas were al- 
together chimerical. The empire of Conſtantinople 
was as yet not ſufficiently fallen, nor had fanaticiſm 
operated ſo powerfully there as in the weſt. The 
minds of the people were not diſpoſed for ſuch an en- 

terpriſe till the time of Urban II. 

The popes and princes engaged in the cruſades, had 
very different views in the expedition, and * 
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nople was afraid of them all. The Latins were there 


hated, and conſidered as heretics and barbarians. 

Of all theſe adventurers Bohemond and his Neapo- 
litans were the moſt dreaded by the Greeks, and that 
not without reaſon, as they were known to be the 
avowed enemies of the empire. But ſuppoſing the 
views of Bohemond to have been juſt, what right had 
all theſe weſtern princes to come and ſeize for them- 
ſelves the' provinces which the Turks had taken from 
the Grecian emperors ? - | 

We may form a judgment of the brutal arrogance of 
theſe lords of the cruſade, from an incident related by 
the princeſs Anna Comnena of a certain French count, 
who in a public ceremony ſeated himſelf by the em- 
peror's fide on his throne; when Baldwin, the brother 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, taking hold of this indiſcreet 
perſon, to make him retire, the count cried aloud in 
his barbarous jargon, *© This Greek is a mighty plea- 
«'ſant clown to keep himſelf ſeated before ſuch men as 
eus!“ Theſe words were interpreted to Alexis, who 
only ſmiled at this inſtance of 'folly. ' One or two in- 
diſcretions of this kind are ſufficient to render a whole 


nation contemptible. Alexis ordered ſomebody to aſk 


this count who he was“ I am, ſaid he, of a right 
noble family. I uſed to go every day to the church 
© which is in my own manor, where were aſſembled 
« all the brave lords who had vowed to fight duels, and 
© who had prayed to Jeſus Chrift and the holy Virgin 
* to be favorable to them; but not one of them would 
e venture to fight with me.“ 

It was morally impoſſible, that ſuch gueſts ſhould 
not demand proviſions with arrogance, and that the 
Greeks ſhould not refuſe them with marks of ill nature 
and indeed this was the cauſe of continual ſkirmiſhes 
between the natives and Godfrey's army, which was 
the firſt that appeared after the rapine committed by 
thoſe that followed Peter the Hermit : at length theſe 
animoſities were carried ſo — that Godfrey attacked 
the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, which were defended 
by the emperor in perſon. Monceil, biſhop of Puy in 


GEES Auvergne, 


i 
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Auvergne, the pope's legate in the army of the eru- 


ſade, was abſolutely reſolved on their beginning their 


enterprizes againſt the infidels, by laying ſiege to the 
city that was the reſidence of the chief of all the Chriſ- 


tian princes: Bohemond, Who was then in Sicily, gave 


the ſame advice, and ſent courier after courier to pre- 


vent Godfrey's coming to an agreement with the em- 
peror. Hugh, brother to the king of France, was at 
the ſame time ſo imprudent as to leave Sicily, where 
he had been with Bohemond, and to venture almoſt 
alone into the territories of Alexis: to this indiſcretion 
he added, that of writing the moſt preſumptuous let- 
ters, which was ridiculous in a man who was without 
an army. The reſult of this inſolence was, his being 
ſeized and detained for ſome time as a priſoner. At 
length, by the prudent conduct of the Greek emperor, 
all theſe ſtorms were diverted. He furniſhed them with 
proviſions, prevailed on the princes engaged in the 
cruſade to pay him homage for all the lands they ſhould 
conquer, and after having loaded them with preſents, 
tranſported them into Afia, Bohemond, whom he moſt 
dreaded, he treated with the greateſt magnificence; for 
when this prince went to pay him homage at Canſtan- 
tinople, and was ſeeing the rarities of the palace, 
Alexis ordered that a cabinet ſhould be filled with cu- 
rioſities in gold and filver of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
with jewels of all kinds heaped up without order, and 
that the door ſhould be left open. Bohemond, in 
paſſing through the apartment, ſecing this treaſure, to 
which his conductors ſeemed to pay no attention, ex- 
claimed with aſtoniſhment, Is it poſſible that ſuch 
ee things as theſe ſhould be neglected? Were they 
© mine, I ſhould think myſelf the moſt powerful prince 
« on earth.” The emperor ſent him the cabinet that 
very evening. This account 1s related by the em- 
peror's daughter, who was an eye-witneſs of the whole 
affair. Such was the behaviour of this prince, whom 
every diſintereſted perſon will ſtile wiſe and munificent; 
but whom the greater part of thoſe who have written 
the hiſtory of the cruſades, have treated as n 

I | only 
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only becauſe he would not be the ſlave of a dangerous 
multitude. - | 9 6 4 inp 

At length, after the emperor had happily got rid 
of them, and they had all crofled over into Aſia Minor, 
the army was reviewed near Nicea, when it was found to 
conſiſt of an hundred thouſand horſe, and ſix hundred 
thouſand foot, including the women: and this number 


added to the firſt cruſaders, who periſhed under the 


hermit and. others, makes the total amount to about 
eleven hundred thouſand : a number that juſtifies what 
we are told of the armies of the kings of Perfia which 
poured. in upon Greece, and alſo what is related of the 
tranſplantations of ſuch ſwarms of | barbarians. The 
French, at length, and more particularly Raymond of 
Toulouſe, now found themſelves in the ſame country; 
which the ſouthern Gauls had over-run thirteen hundred 
years before, when they ravaged Aſia Minor, and gave 
their name to the province of Galatia. Pet 

Hiſtorians ſeldom mention the means which theſe 
immenſe multitudes adopted to procure ſubſiſtence 
and yet this was a concern that required as much care 
as the war itſelf. The Venetians at firſt refuſed to ſup- 
ply them; for they at that time gained more than ever 
by their commerce with the Mahometans, and there- 
fore feared to loſe the privileges they enjoyed amongſt 
them: but the Genoele, the Piſans, and the Greeks, 
fitted out veſſels laden with proviſions, which they ſold 
to the cruſaders along the coaſt of Aſia Minor; thus 
the Genoeſe grew rich, and the world was aſtoniſhed 
to ſee that ſtate become a formidable power. 

The old Turk Solyman, ſultan of Syria, (whoſe ſitua- 
tion under the caliphs of Bagdat was in many reſpects 
ſimilar to that of the mayors of the palace, in France, 
under the race of Clovis) was unable, even with the 
aſſiſtance of his ſon, to ſtem the torrent of all theſe 
_ confederate princes engaged in the cruſade; for their 
troops were better choſen than thoſe of Peter the Her- 
mit, and diſciplined as well as their hcentiouſneſs and 
enthuſiaſm would permit, 


Nicea 
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Nicea was taken, and the troops of Solyman's ſon 


1097 were twice defeated; for neither the Turks nor Ara- 


bians could at firſt ſuſtain the ſnock of ſuch multitudes 
caſed in iron, nor of their large horſes, nor of the 
foreſts of lances, to which they had never been ac- 
cuſtomed. 2 6 5 


- 


Bohemond had the addreſs to obtain from the cru- 
og ſaders the fertile country of Antioch. Baldwin pene- 


trated even into Meſopotamia, where he took the city 
of Edeſſa, and formed there a ſmall ſtate. ' At length 
they beſieged the city of Jeruſalem, which was held 
for the caliph of Egypt by his lieutenants. ” Almoſt all 
the hiſtorians aſſure us, that the army of the beſiegers 
was diminiſhed by battles, ſickneſs, 'and the garriſons 
put into conquered towns, to twenty thouſand foot and 
fifteen hundred horſe; that Jeruſalem was provided with 
every thing neceſſary, and defended by a garriſon of 
forty thouſand ſoldiers : they likewiſe add, that beſides 
this garriſon, it contained twenty ' thouſand reſolute 
inhabitants. Yet there is no reader, of common 
ſenſe, who muſt not fee that it is morally impoſſible 
for an army of twenty thouſand men to beſiege a for- 
tified place that has a garriſon of ſixty thouſand; 
but the writers of hiſtory have been always fond of the 
marvellous. b h "SORT 4 

It is certain, however, that after a ſiege of five 
weeks Jeruſalem was taken by ſtorm, and that all who 
were not Chriſtians were put to death. The hermit 
Peter, who from being a general was become a chap- 
lain, was preſent both at the taking of the city, and at 
the ſlaughter of its inhabitants. Some Chriſtians, whom 
the Muſſulmen had ſuffered: to reſide in the city, con- 
ducted the conquerors into the moſt private receſſes, in 
which the mothers had hid themſelves with their children, 
and none of them were ſuffered to eſcape. Almoſt all the 
hiſtorians agree, that after this butchery the Chriſtians, 
glutted with human blood, went in proceſſion to the 


1099 fpot which they were told was the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 


and there burſt into tears. It is very probable that 
they might there ſhew ſome ſigns of religion ; but this 
85 tender neſs, 
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tenderneſs, expreſſed by tears, was hardly compatible 
with ſuch giddy, furious, debauched, and cruel minds: 
the ſame man may indeed be furious and tender, but 
not at one and the ſame time. | 

Elmacim relates, that the Jews having been ſhut up 
in the ſynagogue which had been granted to them by 
the Turks, it was ſet fire to, and they were all burnt 
to death. This action may be credited after the horrid 
cruelties the cruſaders had exercited upon this unhappy 
people in their march. 


Jeruſalem was taken by the cruſaders the fifth of 


July 1099. Alexis Comnenus being then emperor of 
the Eaſt, Henry IV. of the Weſt, and Urban II. ſupreme 
head of the church of Rome. This pope died before 
he heard of this triumph of the cruſade, of which he 
had been the author. | 

The lords, who were now maſters of Jeruſalem, met 
together to elect a king of Judea, when the eccleſiaſtics 
who followed the army repaired to the aſſembly, where 
they had the preſumption to declare, that the election 
that was going to be made would be void, becauſe, 
ſaid they, the choice of a patriarch ought to precede 
that of a ſovereign. 

_ Godfrey of Bouillon was nevertheleſs elected, not 
king, but duke of Jeruſalem. Some months after, 
arrived a legate, named Damberto, who cauſed himſelf 
to be nominated patriarch by the clergy ; and the firſt 
thing he did, was to take the little kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem to himſelf in the name of the pope. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, who had conquered the city at the hazard 
of his life, was obliged to yield it up to this biſhop ; 
he however reſerved to himſelf the port of Joppa, and 
ſome privileges in Jeruſalem. His own patrimony, 
which he had abandoned, was far preferable to what 
he acquired in Paleſtine, 
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Of the Cruſades after the taking of Feruſalam. Louis the 

" Young takes the Croſs. —St. Bernard, who on other 
Occaſions performs Miracles, prophecies Viftories, and yet 
the Army is defeated — Saladin takes Feruſalem.— Au 
Account of his Conduct and Exploits, —Of the Divorce of 
Louis the TJoung. 


NuvER fince the fourth century a third part of the 

globe has been ravaged by almoſt continual emi- 
grations. The Huns, who came from Chineſe Tartary, 
at length took up their quarters on the banks of the 
Danube, and from thence having penetrated under 


Attila into Gaul and Italy, they ſettled in Hungary. 


The Heruli and the Goths made themſelves maſters of 


Rome. The Vandals marched from the borders of the 
Baltic Sea to ſubdue Spain and Africa. The Bur- 
gundians invaded one part of Gaul, the Franks another, 
The Moors ſubdued the Viſigoths who were in poſſeſſion 
of Spain; while the reſt of the Arabians extended their 
conqueſts into Perſia, Afia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
The Turks iſſued from the eaſtern borders of the Caſ- 
pian Sea, and divided the territories conquered by the 
Arabians. The European cruſaders over-ran Syria in 
far greater numbers than all thoſe nations ever brought 
together in their ſeveral migrations : at the ſame time 
that the Tartar Genghis-kam was compleating the con- 

ueſt of Upper Aſia. And yet in a very little time 
there remained not the leaſt veſtige of the conqueſts of 
the cruſaders; whereas Genghis, as well as the Arabians, 
the Turks, and others, made conſiderable ſettlements 
at a great diſtance from their own country. It will 
perhaps not be difficult to account for this want of 
ſucceſs in the cruſaders. 

The ſame circumſtances produce the ſame effects. 
We have ſeen, that when Mahomet's ſucceſſors had 
conquered many kingdoms, they were divided by diſ- 
cord; and the cruſaders ſuffered nearly the ſame pie 

only 
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only they had fewer conqueſts and were more divided. 
They had already formed three petty ſtates in Afia, 
namely, Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Edeſſa; and ſome 
years after a fourth was erected, that of Tripoli, in 
Syria, which was given to young Bertrand, ſon of the 
count of Toulouſe : but in order to conquer Tripoli, 
it was found neceſſary to make uſe of the veſſels of 
the Venetians, who then entered into the cruſades, and 
obliged the others to yield them up a part of this new 
conqueſt. | "> OM 

Of all theſe new princes who had promiſed to pay 
homage for their acquiſitions to the Grecian emperor, 
not one kept his promiſe, and all were jealous 8 each 
other. In a little time theſe new ſtates being divided, 
and ſubdivided, paſſed into many different hands; and 
there roſe up, as in France, many different lords, as 
counts of Joppa, and marquiſes of Galilee, Sidon, 
Acra, and. Ceſarea. Solyman, who had loſt Antioch and 
Nicea, ſtill kept the open country, which was inhabited 
by clans of Muffulmen ; ſo that under his reign, and 
after his deceaſe, there was a mixture of Chriſtians, 
Turks, and Arabians, conſtantly at war with each 
other; and the caſtles of the Turks and Chriſtians 
were placed in the ſame neighbourhood, juſt in the 
ſame manner as we ſee the eſtates of the Catholics and 
Proteſtants intermingled in Germany. 

Of the million that had entered into this cruſade, 
very few remained ; but as the rumour of their ſucceſs 
was increaſed by common fame, new adventurers ſtill 
ſet out from the Weſt. Prince Hugh, whom we have 
already mentioned, and who was brother to Philip I. 
brought with him a new multitude, increaſed by the 
addition of Italians and Germans on the march. Theſe 
have been computed at Zoo, ooo; but if we reduce 
them to two-thirds of this number, there will ſtill be 
200,000 men loſt to Chriſtendom : they were treated, 
near Conſtantinople, in much the ſame manner as the 
followers of Peter the Hermit had been : thoſe who 
reached Aſia were deſtroyed by Solyman ; and prince 
Hugh died almoſt deſerted in Aſia Minor, 

Vo. I. Gen, Hift, Ddd But 
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But what, in my opinion, further proves the extreme 
weakneſs of the principality of Jeruſalem, is the eſta- 
bliſhment of thoſe religious ſoldiers, called the Templars 
and Hoſpitallers; for it is certain that theſe monks, 
whoſe inſtitution at firſt was to ſerve the ſick, were not 
in ſafety, ſince they took up arms. Beſides, we ſeldom 
hear of private aſſociations, when the community in 
general 1s well governed. 

The monks, who had devoted themſelves to the 
ſervice of the wounded, having made a vow, about the 
year 1118, to take up arms, another militia of the ſame 
kind was formed on a ſudden under the name of 
Templars; a title which they aſſumed from their living 
near a church, which was ſaid to have been formerly 
Solomon's temple. Theſe eſtabliſhments were founded 
by the French, or at leaſt by the natives of a country 
ſince annexed to France. Raymond Dupuy, firſt grand- 
maſter and founder of the militia of Hoſpitallers, was 
born in Dauphiny. 

. Theſe two orders were ſcarcely eſtabliſhed by the 
pope's bulls, when they became rich and turned rivals; 
they then fought as often againſt each other, as againſt 
the Muſſulmen. Soon after a new order was iafti- 
tuted in favour of the poor Germans, who had been 
abandoned in Paleſtine: theſe were the Teutonic 
.monks, who afterwards, in Europe, became a militia of 


conquerors. | 1 
At length the fituation of the Chriſtians was ſo | 
precarious, that Baldwin, the firſt king of Jeruſalem, ſcr 
who reigned after the death of Godfrey his brother, Wat 
was taken almoſt at the gates of the city by a Turkiſh go 
rince. 

T The ſtrength of the Chriſtians in theſe conquered | 55 


countries decreaſed every day: the firſt conquerors were 
now dead, and their ſucceſſors were ſunk into effeminacy. 
Edeſſa was retaken by the Turks in the year 1140, and 
Jeruſalem was threatened. The Greek emperors finding 
in their neighbours, the princes of Antioch, only new 
uſurpers, made war upon them, and not without 
reaſon: and thus the Chriſtians of Aſia, ready to be 

over- 
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overpowered on every ſide, ſolicited Europe for a new 
cruſade. GEE 

The French had begun the firſt inundation : appli- 
cation was therefore made to them ta begin the fecond, 
Pope Eugenius III. the diſciple of St. Bernard, the 
founder of Clervaux, wiſely choſe his firſt maſter to be 
the inſtrument of a newdepopulation. Never did a monk 
better reconcile the hurry of buſineſs with the auſterity 
of his order than he did : none ever arrived like him 
at that reſpect which is purely perſonal, and is above 
authority itſelf. His fellow ſtudent, the abbot Suger, 
was prime miniffer of France; his diſciple was pope : 


but Bernard, though no more than abbot of Clervaux, 


was the oracle not only of France, but of Europe. 


At Vezelay in Burgundy, a ſcaffold was raiſed in the 1146 


market-place, on which Bernard was ſeated by the ſide 
of Louis the Young, king of France. He ſpoke firſt ; 
the king ſeconded him, and then received the croſs 
from the hands of St. Bernard, all who were preſent 
followed his example, The prime miniſter, Suger, 
was of opinion however that the king ought not to 
neglect the certain advantages he might procure for 
his own dominions to go inta Hungary in ſearch of un- 
certain conqueſts; but Bernard's eloquence, and the 
ſpirit of the times, without which that eloquence would 
have been uſeleſs, prevailed over the counſels of the 
miniſter. ING 

Louis the Young 1s deſcribed to us as a prince more 
ſcrupulous than virtuous. In one of thoſe little civil 
wars, which were inevitable in France under the feudal 
8 the king's troops had burnt the church of 

itry, and all the people who had taken ſanctuary in it had 
periſhed in the flames ; it was therefore an eaſy matter 
to perſuade him that he could not expiate, but by going 
to Paleſtine, a crime which he might have better re- 
paired at home by a wiſe adminiſtration. His young 


wife Eleanor of Guienne, went with the king in this 


cruſade, either becauſe ſhe then loved him, or becauſe 
decency in thoſe times required that ſhe ſhould accom- 
pany her huſband in ſuch an expedition. 
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St. Bernard had acquired ſuch a ſingular reputation, 
that in a new aſſembly held at Chartres, he was elected 
chief of the cruſade; a fact that appears almoſt in- 
credible; but nothing ought to be thought ſo that is 
produced by the religious frenzy of the multitude. 
Bernard, however, had too much ſenſe to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the ridicule with which he was threatened ; for 
the example of Peter the Hermit was recent : he there- 


fore refuſed the poſt of general, and contented himſelf 


with that of prophet, - 
From France. he walFinto Germany, where he found 


another monk employed in preaching up the cruſade; 


but he ſoon filenced this rival, who had not the pope's 
miſſion, and at length gave the red croſs to the em- 
peror Conrad III. and in the name of God publicly 
promiſed him ſucceſs over the infidels. Soon after 
this, Philip, one of his diſciples, ſent word to France, 
that Bernard had performed many miracles in Germany : 
it was not indeed pretended that he raiſed the dead to 
life, but the blind received ſight, the lame walked, and 
the ſick were healed, We may reckon among theſe 
prodigies, that he every where preached to the Ger- 
mans in French. | 

The hopes of certain victory drew after the emperor 
and the king of France the greateſt part of the knights 
in their dominions; and, we are told, that in each 
army there were reckoned 70,000 men in complete 
armour, with a prodigious number of light horſe, ex- 


cluſive of the infantry. We cannot ſuppoſe this ſecond. 


emigration to have conſiſted of leſs than 300, ooo per- 
ſons, which added to the 1,300,000 we noticed in the 
former expeditions, makes the number of tranſplanted 
inhabitants amount in the whole to 1,600,000. The 
Germans ſet out firſt, -and the French followed them. 
It is natural to ſuppoſe that a great part of theſe mul- 
titudes, on their removal into a different climate, would 
fall a ſacrifice to diſeaſes. Intemperance produced a 
mortality in Conrad's army, near the plains: of Con- 


ſtantinople, and from thence thoſe rumours were ſpread 


through the Weſt of the Greeks poiſoning the wh 
an 
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and ſprings. The ſame exceſſes that were committed 
by the former cruſaders, were renewed by theſe, which 
gave Manuel Comnenus the ſame apprehenſions as they 
had given his grandfather Alexis. 5 
Conrad, after having paſſed the Boſphorus, conducted 
his enterprize with an imprudence that ſeems to have 
been peculiar to the cruſades. The principality of An- 

tioch was yet in being, and the emperor might have 
joined thoſe Chriſtians of Syria, and have waited for 

the king of France; they muſt then have overpowered 
the enemy by numbers: but the emperor of Germany, 

jealous both of the prince of Antioch and the king of 
France, penetrated into the midſt of Aſia Minor, where 

the ſultan of Iconium, who was a more able general 

than Conrad, contrived to draw his army among the 

rocks. The German cavalry being fatigued, diſpirited, 
and incapable of acting on ſuch ground, there fell an 

eaſy prey to the Turks, who had no other trouble than 
that of killing them. The emperor wounded, and 
with only a few fugitive troops, ſaved himſelf by fly- 
ing towards Antioch, and from thence went to Jeru- 

ſalem, as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing there as the 

general of an army. The famous Frederick Barbaroſſa, 

his nephew, who ſucceeded him in the government of 
the German empire, followed him 1n this expedition, 

and learned among the Turks to exerciſe that courage, 

which the popes were to put to the ſevereſt proof. 

The enterprize of Louis the Young met with the 
ſame ſucceſs ; befides, it muſt be confeſſed, that thoſe 
who accompanied him had not more prudence than the 
Germans, and that they acted with even leſs regard to 
juſtice. Scarce were they arrived in Thrace, when the 


| biſhop of Langres propoſed his making himſelf maſter 


of Conſtantinople : but the diſgrace that would have 
been annexed to ſuch an action was too apparent; and 
the ſucceſs too precarious; the French army therefore 
croſſed the Helleſpont, and followed the ſteps of the 
emperor Conrad. | ; 
It cannot, I believe, have eſcaped the reader's ob- 
ſervation, that theſe powerful Chriſtian armies waged- 
. : | War 


had made, and being able to tell St. Bernard that he 
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war in the fame countries in which Alexander was 
always victorious, with much fewer troops, againſt 
enemies incomparably more powerful than the Turks 
and Arabians were at that time. There muſt then have 
certainly been ſome fundamental defect, that neceſſarily 
rendered their courage uſeleſs; and this defect was 
probably that ſpirit of independence, which the feudal 
government had eftabliſhed in Europe; ſo that chiefs, 
without either ſkill or experience, led diſorderly 
multitudes into unknown countries. The king of 
France was, like the emperor, ſurprized among the 


rocks towards Laodicea, and like him was defeated : 


but at Antioch he ſuffered certain domeſtic misfortunes, 
which affected him more ſenſibly than public calami- 
ties. Raymond prince of Antioch, with whom he, and 
queen Eleanor his wife, had taken refuge, publicly 
made love to that princeſs; and it 1s even ſaid, that 
ſhe forgot all the fatigues of the expedition in the arms 
of a young Turk, of ſingular beauty, named Saladin, 
Louis, thinking himſelf in danger of being taken with 
his wife, either by the Turks or by the prince of An- 
tioch's troops, took her away privately from Antioch 
and went with her to Jeruſalem ; by which means he 
had at leaft the ſatisfaction of fulfilling the vow he 


had ſeen Bethlehem and Nazareth. But in the courſe of 
this journey, the few troops he had left were beaten 
and diſperſed on all ſides; and, at length, 3000 of the 
French deſerted in a body, and turned Mahometans to 
keep themſelves from ſtarving. 

The concluſion of the whole cruſade was that the 
emperor Conrad returned home almoſt alone, and that 
Louis the Young brought back to France only his wife 
and a few courtiers. At his return he diffolved his 
marriage with Eleanor of Guienne, under a pretext of 
kindred; for adultery, as we have already obſerved, was 
not ſufficient to annul the ſacrament of marriage; altho, 
by a moſt abſurd law, the crime of marrying a ſecond cou- 
ſin was ſufficient to do it. Louis, after having repudiated 
his wife, was not powerful enough to keep her dowry; 
ſo that he was deprived of Guienne, one of the fineſt 
; | provinces 
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provinces of France, after having loſt in Aſia the moſt 
flouriſhing army that his country had ever ſet on foot, 
A thouſand deſolated families in vain uttered their ins 
vectives againſt St. Bernard for his prophecies ; who, in 
his own vindication, compared himſelf to Moſes, © Who 
cc had, he ſaid, like him, promiſed the Iſraelites, in the 
e name of God, to lead them into a happy country, and 


c yet ſaw the firſt generation periſh in the deſerts.” 


d. B.A „ U 
Of SALADIN. 


F T ER theſe unfortunate expeditions, the Aſiatic 
A Chriſtians grew more divided than ever, and the 
ame factious ſpirit prevailed amongſt the Muſſulmen. 
The pretence of religion had no longer any ſhare in 
political affairs ; on the contrary, about the year 1166, 
Amaury king of Jeruſalem entered into an alliance with 


the ſultan of Egypt againſt the Turks ; but the king of 


Jeruſalem had no ſooner ſigned the treaty, than he 
broke it. 


The Chriſtians were yet in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, 


and diſputing with the Turks and Tartars certain terri- 
tories in Syria. While Europe was exhauſted by this 
holy war, while Andronicus Manuel aſcended the tot- 


_ tering throne of Conſtantinople by the murder of his 


nephew, and while Frederick Barbaroſſa and the popes 
kept all Italy in arms, nature produced one of thoſe 
tremendous accidents, which ought to lead men to re- 


flection, and convince them of their own inſignificancy 


and the little they are diſputing about. An earth- 
Jakes more violent and extenſive than that of 1755, 
eſtroyed moſt of the cities of Syria and alſo the little 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, The earth opened in an 
hundred different places, and ſwallowed up men and 


beaſts. The Turks were told by their prieſts that ir 


was a judgment of God upon the Chriſtians ; and the 
Chriſtians were taught to believe, that God declared 
himſelf 
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himſelf in this manner againſt the Turks; ſo that both 
parties continued to butcher each other on the ruins 
of Syria. | | 

In the midſt of theſe troubles aroſe the great Sala- 
heddin, whom in Europe we have named Saladin. He 
was of Perſian extraction, from the little province of 
the Curdes, who have been always a warlike and inde- 
pendent nation. He was one of thoſe captains who 


ſeized on the dominions of the caliphs ; but none of 


them were equal to him in power. In a ſhort time he 
ſubdued Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Perſia and Meſopota- 
mia. Having made himſelf maſter of all theſe coun- 
tries, he ſoon formed the deſign of conquering the 
kingdom of Jerufalem, when the violent factions, 
which tore in pieces this little ſtate, haſtened its ruin. 
Guy of Luſignan who had been crowned king, but 
whoſe title had been diſputed, re-aſſembled in Galilee 
all the divided Chriſtians whom the common danger 
had united, and marched againft Saladin; the biſhop 
of Ptolemais wearing a cope over his armour, and hold- 
ing in his arms a croſs, which he perſuaded the Chriſ- 
tians was the identical croſs on which Jeſus Chriſt ſuf- 
fered. However, all the Chriſtians were either killed 
or taken priſoners; when the captive king, who ex- 
pected nothing but death, was aſtoniſhed at being 
treated by Saladin, in the ſame manner as priſoners of 
war are treated at preſent by the moſt humane generals. 
Saladin with his own hand preſented Luſignan a cup 
of liquor cooled with ſnow. When the king had drank, 
he offered the cup to one of his captains, whoſe name 
was Rainaud de Chatillon. It was an inviolable cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſned among the Muſſulmen, and is ſtill pre- 
ſerved among ſome of the Arabians, never to put thoſe 
priſoners to death to whom they had given meat or 
drink. This ancient law of hoſpitality was regarded 
as ſacred by Saladin, who would not ſuffer Rainaud de 
Chatillon to drink after the king; for the captain had 
frequently violated his promiſe, and the conqueror had 
ſworn to puniſh him. To ſhew therefore that he knew 
how to puniſh as well as to ſhew mercy, he ſtruck * 
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the head of the perfidious wretch with one blow of his 
ſabre. Being arrived at the gates of Jeruſalem, which 
the inhabitants were now incapable of defending, he 1187 
granted the queen, Luſignan's wife, a capitulation, 
which ſhe could not hope to obtain; and permitted 
her to retire whereſoever ſhe pleafed, without demand- 
ing any ranſom from the Greeks who lived in the city. 
On his making his entry into Jeruſalem, many women 
came and threw themſelves at his feet; ſome begging 
that he would reſtore to them their huſbands, and 
others their children or their fathers, who were his 
priſoners; and he granted their requeſts with a gene- 
roſity, which till then had been unexampled in that 
part of the world. Saladin cauſed the moſque, which 
had been converted into a church, to be waſhed with 
roſe-water by the Chriſtians themſelves, and placed in it 
a a magnificent chair, which Noradin, ſultan of Aleppo, 
| had made with his own hands: he alſo cauſed to be 
carved on the door theſe words, King Saladin, the ſer- 
« vant of God, ſet up this inſcription, after God had taken 
&© Feruſalem by his hand. 5 
Saladin eſtabliſhed Mahometan ſchools ; but not- 
withſtanding his attachment to his religion, he reſtored 
the church of the holy ſepulchre to the Oriental Chriſ- 
tians. It muſt alſo be added, that within the compaſs 
of a year he granted Guy of Luſignan his hberty, on 
ſwearing never to take up arms againſt his deliverer ; 
but Luſignan paid no regard to his oath. fv: 
While Aſia Minor continued thus to be the ſcene of 
the zeal, the glory, the crimes and the misfortunes of ſo 
many thouſand cruſaders; the fury of propagating religion 
by the ſword was ſpread to the extremity of the North. 
In a former part of this Eſſay we ſaw Charlemagne 
converting the North of Germany with fire and ſword : 
after that we obſerved the idolatrous Danes making = 
Europe tremble, and conquering Normandy, without bl 
ever attempting to force the conquered to embrace 
idolatry : but ſcarcely was Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in 
Denmark, Saxony and Scandinavia, than a crufade was 
. preached up againſt the Pagans of the North, whom | | 
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they called Sclaves, or Slaves ; from whence the coun- 
try which borders on Hungary 1s named Sclavonia. 


The Chriſtians took up arms againſt them from Bre- 


men to the extremities of Scandinavia. Above 100, ooo 
cruſaders carried deſtruction among theſe idolaters, 
killing vaſt multitudes, and making no converts. We 
may {till add the Joſs of 300, ooo men to 1,600, 000 of 
which the fanaticiſm of thoſe times had n de- 
prived Europe. 

In the mean time chi Chriſtians loſt all they had 
poſſeſſed in Aſia, except Antioch, Tripoli, Joppa and 
the city of Tyre; all the reſt was in the poſſeſſion of Sa- 
ladin, either in his own perſon, or by his fon-in- -law, 
the ſultan of Iconium or Cogni, 

The rumour of Saladin's victories hve all Europe 
into confuſton ; and pope Clement III. ſtirred u 
France, Germany, and England againſt him. Philip 


1188 Auguſtus, who then reigned in France, and old Henry 


II. King of England, ſuſpended their quarrels, and 
only vied with each other in their readineſs to ſuccour 
Aſia. They both ordered that ſuch of their ſubjects as 
would not take up the croſs, ſhould pay the value of 
the tenth part of their revenues and moveable effects to 
defray the expence of the armament. This was called 
the Saladin ty the, a tax which ſerved as a trophy of 
the conqueror's glory. 

The emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, who is ſo famous 
for the perſecutions he ſuffered from the popes, and 
for what he made them ſuffer, took up the croſs almoſt 
at the ſame time. He ſeemed to be among the Chriſ- 
tians of Aſia, what Saladin was among the Turks, an 
able politician, a good ſoldier, tried by fortune, and 
he was at the head of an army of 150,000 fighting men. 
He was the firſt who took the precaution to order, that 
none ſhould be ſuffered to enter into the cruſade, but 
ſuch as had at leaſt 150 livres current money; to the 
end, that every one might by his own means prevent 
thoſe frightful dearths, which had contributed to the 
ruin of the preceding armies, ” 


Renk, 
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Frederick, however, was obliged to begin with fight- 
Ing againſt the Greeks. The. court of Conſtantinople, 
weary of being continually menaced by the Latins, at 
length formed an alliance with Saladin, which was con- 
demned by the reſt of Europe, notwithſtanding its be- 
ing apparently inevitable; for no alliance can take 
place between natural enemies, but from neceſſity. 
Our preſent treaties with the Turks, though perhaps 
leſs neceſſary, do not create ſuch murmurs, Frederick 
forced a paſſage through 'Thrace ſword in hand, againſt 
Iſaac Angelus the emperor, and after conquering the 
Greeks, obtained two victories over the Sultan of 
Cogni; but having been imprudent enough, when in 
a profuſe ſweat, to bathe himſelf in a river, thought 
to be the Cydnus, he brought on a diſorder of which 
he died, ſo that his conqueſts were uſeleſs. Theſe 
conqueſts however had been dearly bought, ſince his 
ſon the duke of Swabia could gather together no more 
than ſeven or eight thouſand men at moſt, out of the 
I 50, ooo that had followed his father: theſe he con- 
ducted to Antioch, and joined them to the remains of 
the army of Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, who 
was ſtill reſolved to attack Saladin his conqueror, 
notwithſtanding his oath, and the inferiority of his 
forces. | . | | 
After many battles, none of which were deciſive, this 
ſon of Frederick Barbaroſſa, who might have been em- 
peror of the Weſt, loſt his life near Ptolemais. Thoſe 
who have written of his dying a martyr to chaſtity, and 
aſſerted, that he might have preſerved his life by the 
uſe of women, have ſhewn that they are bold pane- 
gyriſts, and but very indifferent philoſophers. The 
ſame thing has ſince been ſaid of Louis VIII. king of 
France, | 

Aſia Minor might be compared to a gulph into which 
all Europe came to precipitate themſelves. Not only 
was the immenſe army of the emperor Frederick loſt, 
but the fleets of Engliſh, French, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, that preceded the arrival of Philip Auguſtus, 
eiii and 
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and Richard Ceaeur-de-Lion, brought freſh —_— 
and freſh victims. 

Ar length the kings of France and England arrived 
before Ptolemais in Syria; and almoſt all the Chriſtians 
in the Eaſt were collected to beſiege that city. Saladin 
was then near the Euphrates, where he was embarraſſed 
by a civil war; and when the two kings had joined 
their forces to thoſe of the eaſtern Chriſtians, the whole 
army was computed to amount to above 300, ooo men. 

Ptolemais was indeed taken; but the diſcord that 
neceſſarily aroſe between two ſuch rivals in glory and in 
intereſt, as Philip and Richard, did more miſchief than 
theſe 300,000: performed ſucceſsful exploits. Philip, 


tired with theſe diviſions, and ſtill more with the ſupe- 


riority aſſumed on all occafions by Richard, whom he 
conſidered: as his vaſſal, came back into his own domi- 
nions, which he would have done well perhaps never 
to have quitted, but to which he certainly ought not to 
have returned without more reputation than he could 
be ſaid: to bring with him. 

Richard remained maſter of the field of: honour, but 
not of that multitude of cruſaders, who were- more di- 
vided by their animoſities than the two kings had been; 
which made the moſt heroic courage ineffectual. Sala- 
din, who returned victorious from Meſopotamia, gave 
battle to the cruſaders near Ceſarea, when Richard: had 
the glory of diſmounting that prince, which was almoſt 
all that he gained in this memorable. expedition, 

Fatigue, diſeaſes, ſkirmiſhes, and continual quarrels, 


1197 ruined this oreat army, and Richard returned with more 


glory indeed than Philip Auguſtus, but in a manner 
much leſs prudent. He ſet ſail with a ſingle veſſel, and 
that being wrecked on the coaſt of Venice, he waverſdel 
half of Germany in diſguiſe, and but ill attended. He 
had offended a duke of Auſtria while he was in Syria, 
by his haughty behaviour, and yet he was ſo impru- 
dent as to paſs through his dominions : on which the 
duke loaded him with chains, and delivered him up 


1193 to the barbarous and cowardly emperor Henry VI. who- 


kept him in confinement” as an enemy taken in war, 
and 
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and demanded it is ſaid an hundred thouſand marks of 


ſilver for his ranſom. But an hundred thouſand marks 
of filver would according to the preſent value of money, 
make five millions of livers, a ſum which England in 
thoſe days was not able to furniſh; it was therefore 
probably only an hundred thouſand marcas, that is, 
about an hundred thouſand of our preſent crowns. 

Saladin, who had entered into a treaty with Richard, 


by which he left the Chriſtians the ſea coaſt from 


7 


Tyre to Joppa, continued faithful to his engagement ;119g 


but died three years after at Damaſcus, admired even 
by the Chriſtians. In his laſt illneſs, inſtead of the 
banners which uſed to be diſplayed before the gate of 
his palace, he ſubſtituted the ſheet in which he was to 
be buried; and the perſon. who carried this ſtandard of 


death, cried with a loud voice, This is all that 


© Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt, has obtained by 
« his victories.” We are told that he left by his laſt 
will benefactions to be equally diſtributed among the 
poor Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſtians; intending by 
this bequeſt to teach this doctrine, that all men are 
brethren, and that in order to entitle them to receive 
our aſſiſtance, we ought not to enquire what they be- 
lieve, but what they ſuffer. | 

The zeal for cruſades was not extinguiſhed ; neither 
did the wars carried on by Philip Auguſtus againſt 
England and Germany prevent a great number of the 
French lords from turning adventurers. The principal 
promoter of this emigration was a Flemiſh prince, as 
Godfrey of Bouillon had been the chief of the firſt. 
This was Baldwin count of Flanders: 4000 knights, 
gooo eſquires, and 25,000 foot, compoſed this new 
cruſade, which may be called the fifth. 

Venice, which ſupported its commerce by war, grew 
every day more formidable: it was thought expedient 
to apply to this republic for aſſiſtance rather than to 
any other ſtate of Europe; for the Venetians were able 
to fit out larger fleets than either the kings of England, 
Germany, or France had it in their power to furniſh. 
Theſe induſtrious republicans gained by this cruſade 
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not only wealth, but additional territories. In the firſt 
place, they were paid eighty-five thouſand crowns of 
gold merely to tranſport the troops; and then they em- 
| ployed this very army, to which they added fifty galleys, | 
1202 in making conqueſts in Dalmatia. 1 

Pope Innocent III. either as a matter of form, or 
becauſe he was jealous of their increaſing grandeur, 
excommunicated them; but theſe excommunicated 
cruſaders nevertheleſs took Zara and its territories, which 
ſtill increaſed the power of the Venetians. 

This cruſade was different from all the others; for the 
cruſaders found Conſtantinople divided, and the former 
ones had always to do with emperors well eſtablifhed 
on the throne. The Venetians, together with the 
count of Flanders, the marquiſs of Montſerrat, and, 
in fine, the principal commanders, who are ſeldom 
deficient_.in point of policy, when the multitude is 
wild and licentious, perceived that the tiine was come 
for executing the ancient project againſt the Grecian 
| empire. So that the Chrittians directed their cruſade 
1 aa gainſt the firſt prince in Chriſtendom. 
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